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THIRD  ANNUAL  RE-UNION 


FIRST  MAINE  CAVALRY  ASSOCIATION, 


HELD  AT  PORTLAND,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1874. 


Members  of  the  Association   assembled  at  Grand  Army  Hall  at 
|    9  o'clock  A.  M.     At  10  o'clock   line  was  formed,  and  headed  by 
i  Chandler's  Band,  they  marched  to   Custom  House  wharf,  where 
J  they  took  the  steamer  Gazelle  for  Peaks  Island. 

Precisely  at  12  o'clock  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
'  the  President,  Major  George  M.  Brown,  and  the  business  meeting 
|  was  held- 

Voted,  To  dispense  with  reading  of  records  of  last  annual  re- 
union. 

Voted,  That  a  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  Company,  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  nominate  candi- 
;  dates  for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing-  year. 

Sergeant  Aldiich,  Co.  A  ;  Sergt.  A.  C.  Strout,  Co.  B  ;  Lieut. 
H.  C.  Libby,  Co.  C;  Sergt.  Brown,  Co.  D;  Capt.  B.  II.  Putnam, 
Co.  E  ;  Frank  W.  True,  Co.  F  ;  Sergt.  Little,  Co.  G  ;  Sergt.  J.  W. 
West,  Co..  II;  Sergt.  Jonathan  Little  field,  Co.  I;  Sergt.  YVm.  M. 
Herbert,  Co.  K  ;  Sergt.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  Co.  L  ;  and  Lieut.  E.  Jor- 
dan, Co.  M,  were  appointed  as  that  committee. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  three  places 
from  which  to  select  one  for  the  annual  re-union  in  1ST5:  Gen. 
J.  P.  Cilley,  Major  J.  D.  Myrick,  Capt.  C.  C.  Chase,  Sergt.  Henry 
Little  and  Major  B.  F.  Tucker,  and  they  reported  Belfast,  Rock- 
land and  Skowhegan. 

Voted,  Unanimously,  that  the  next  re-union  be  held  at  Belfast 
the  first  week  in  September,  18?5,  the  day  to  be  selected  by  the 
local  Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge. 
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:  Two  Comrades  wore  reported  as  deceased  since  our  last  re- 
union, viz:  Charles  II.  Allen  of  Newport,  Me.,  in  March,  1874; 
Oliver  B    Littlefield  of  Portland,  Me.,  in  March,  1ST4. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  candidates  for  officers  of  the  Asso- 
l  ciation  for  the  ensuing  year  reported  as  follows  : 

President— Major  S.  \V.  TIIAXTER,  Portland. 
Vice  President — Capt.  J.  B.  LGR1XG,  Thomaston. 
Recording  Secretary — Sergt.  L.  B.  I1ILL,  Augusta. 
Corresponding  Secretary— -Lieut.  0.  S.  HASKELL,  Pittsfield. 
Treasurer— Sergt.  W.  B.  SMITH,  Portland. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  officers  nominated  were 
elected. 

Voted,  That  we  hereby  express  our  approval  of  the  idea  of 
holding  a  general  re-union  of  all  the  Regiments  in  the  State,  and 
that  the  officers  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing'  year,  with  the 
addition  of  Gen.  J.  P.  Ciiley,  shall  constitute  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  Committees  of  other  Associations  in  regard  to  the 
same. 

Major  J.  D.  Myrick,  Capt.  W.  L.  Boyd  and  Capt.  Joel  Wilson, 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  suitable 
Memorial  to  our  deceased  Comrades  of  the  Regiment,  to  be  erected 
by  the  Association  at  the  State  Capitol,  Augusta,  and  to  report 
upon  the  same  at  the  next  annual  re-union. 

At  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  business  meeting  a  drill  and  dress 
parade  were  held  under  command  of  the  field  officers  present,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  regiment  executed  a  daring  and  brilliant 
charge  upon  a  monster  clam  bake,  and  succeeded  in  securing  an 
immense  supply  of  commissary  stores. 

The  balance  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  social  intercourse, 
fun  and  story  tolling,  and  the  Association  returned  to  the  city  at 
5  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  the  Regiment  met  at  Grand  Army  Hall,  where  a 
collation  was  partaken  of.  The  stage  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  was 
trimmed  with  flags  bearing  the  names  of  the  battles  fought  by  the 
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regiment — sixty-eight  in  number — a  larger  number  we  believe 
than  any  other  regiment,  regular  or  volunteer,  participated  in. 
On  one  flag  were  theiiarnes  of  the  departed  officers — twenty-three 
in  number.  When  the  tables  were  ready  for  the  company,  the 
ladies  were  seated  before  the  doors  were  opened.  Major  Paul 
Chadbourne  offered  prayer.  The  President,  Major  George  M. 
Brown  of  Boston,  acted  as  Toastmaster.  After  the  inner  man 
had  been  satisfied  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul7' 
commenced. 


The  first  toast  of  the  evening  was — 

"  Our  Departed  Comrades." 
Responded  to  by  General  Cilley,  as  follows  : 

Departed  Comrades  ' — Why  say  departed  ?  Is  what  we  can  see  and  feel  alone  near  us  ? 
Are  there  not  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  come  in  close  contact  with  us  yet  are  alien  to 
us  and  separated  as  far  as  the  South  pole  is  from  tho  North  ? 

Are  there  not  others,  the  siioshino  of  whose  presence  has  warmed  our  hearts,  and 
afterwards  though  wide  oceans  rolled  between,  still  seemed  near  to  us? 

They  comfort  us.  With  their  rich  retrospect  of  association  they  gild  and  render  our 
memories  and  lives  brilliant,  even  us  the  setting  sun  when  c.juctaled  from  our  view 
clothes  with  verunllion  and  gold,  hill-top  and  clouJs — :i  glory  and  a  promise  that  shall 
draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  darkness,  and  shall  again  touch  tho  East  with  light. 

Nothing  intrinsically  good,  if  pleasant  to  us,  is  ever  lust.  Only  that  we  abhor  and 
disiiko  is  separated  from  us.  Whatever  we  assimilate  to  ourselves  becomes  ours,  and  is 
in  fact  ourselves.  la  p.oporticm  as  it  is  good  iad  true,  it  becomes  permanent  in  us  as 
our  b.nes  and  solid  structure.  , 

In  cur  regimental  life,  those,  to  whose  memory  I  speak,  tmched  our  lives.  In  the 
living  body  of  the  gallant  First  Cavalry,  we  served  as  parts  and  members,  as  hands  and 
feet,  as  fight  and  left,  as  near  the  head  or  the  foot,  but  alike  usefnl,  in  that  each  part 
contributed  to  the  perfect  whole.  Can  the  foot  forget  the  hand?  or  the  hand  forget  its 
brother  baud?  Tell  me  ye  uncomplaining  bearers  of  empty  sleeves,  does  not  the  missing 
arm  in  dreams  and  in  many  frequent  moments  tingle  to  its  fingers' end,  as  it  was  wont  to 
do  when  your  warm  blood  Cou^ed  through  all  its  veins?  What  is  once  ours,  or  in  our 
b-Uter  selves,  is  never  lost,  it  remaiueth  till  spirit  instead  of  blood  shall  clothe  it  in 
more  beautiful  form. 

My  heart  refuses  to  believe  or  think  of  our  departed  comrades  as  dead,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  that  terrible  word.  They  live  in  the  purer  air  of  a  country  purge!  from  a 
grosf*  national  sin.  They-  live  in  the  purpose  of  a  better  national  life.  They  live  in  the 
glorious  hope  of  a  happy  commonwealth  born  <.  f  sacrifice  and  of  blood.  No  gloom  shall 
tinge  my  speech,  no  unavailing  tear  shall  dew  our  eyes.  Our  gallant  dead  are  not  far 
from  us.  They  surround  us  and  sit  with  us  What  a  tower  of  strength  are  their  very 
nnrm?a  as  rhey  stand  before  ns,  piled  one  upon  the  other  till  the  arch  of  this  hall  walls 
thc-ui  from  the  stars  above. 

Tlie  long  list  of  names,  beginning  with  that  of  Col.  Douty,  and  ending  with  that  of 
Capt,  IJtahl,  mark  the  history  of  our  regiment  from  the  victory  at  Aldie  to  the  surren- 
der at  Appamattox,  and  show  in  letter-;  of  blood   that  our  gallant  squadrons  were  led, 
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not  urged  to  triumph.  Can  we  mourn  their  departure?  Enjoying  the  rich  inheritance 
purchased  by  their  blood,  does  not  the  very  abundance  of  our  blessings  make  the  price 
paid  priceless?     Beyond  and  above  value? 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death  .' 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first-born's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  arc  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 
With  banquet-song  and  dance  and  wine; 
And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear, 
Ihe  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  Uie  bier; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  aguny,  are  thine. 


But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word.; 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  <>f  millions  yet  to  bo. 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 

Some  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  wtre  not  born  to  die. 


The  next  regular  toast  was — 

"The  Wounded  and  Disabled.' 


Kesponded  to  by  "Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon  "  of  the  loth  Maine,  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades: — When  at  sis  o'clock  I  received  an  invitation  to  be 
present  with  you,  I  did  not  expect  to  occupy  this  position.  I  only  felt  thankful  that  I 
could  be  present  and  participate  in  a  reunion  of  a  Cavalry  Rogitnepi  that  has  a  record 
so  noble  as  that  of  the  First  Maine.  The  only  reason  I  could  possibly  see  why  I  should 
be  invited  was.  that  I  participated  in  a  slight  degree  in  accomplishing  the  same  result 
that  all  you  did.  But  being  called  upon  by  your  President  so  recently,  since  I  sat  at 
the  table,  I  can  do  this  : — Ooe  of  the  things  that  were  always  taught  infantry — not  so 
much  the  medical  staff  as  tho  rank  and  file — was  to  be  able  to  repel  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
I  simply  pat  myself  on  my  infantry  tactics — what  little  was  taught  me — and  endeavor 
to  repeJ  as  far  as  possible  this  attack  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  if  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  anything  as  sharp  as  bayonets  it  will  not  wound  you. 

Prcs    BrowH".     I  never  attacked  the  infantry  but  once,  and  never  want  to  again. 

Dr.  Gordo."*.     Well,  you  may  bo  wounded  yet  if  you  cotne  into  our  department. 

Mr.  Ch airman,  I  am  happy  to  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  a  portion  of  the  army  whose 
history  has  aev«r  been  written  except  as  it  is  written  in  our  own  professional  language. 
Deeds  of  brave  men  who  are  living  are  written  without  numbers.  Major  Generals, 
Brigadier  Generals,  Colonels,  Lieut.  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains,  Lieutenants,  Sergeants, 
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and  Privates — those  who  are  living  have  been  extolled  to  the  skies  ;  their  history  is 
written  and  is  being  written  ;  but  the  secret  history  of  the  dead  and  the  secret  history 
of  the  wounded,  has  never  yet  been  written  by  the  historian — only  by  the  medical 
department  of  the  army.  I-t.  never  camo  before  the  public;  it  is  not  written  in  the 
history  of  the  war;  it  is  not  written  on  the  blazing  page,  but  it  is  known  to  us  who 
you  may  say  were  out  of  the  reach  of  bullets  except  as  they  reached  us  in  some  poor 
fellow's  limb  or  body.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  should  honor  the  history 
of  these  men,  seeing  with  what  fortitude,  with  what  nobility,  with  what  true  courage 
they  came  back  with  an  arm  palsied,  a  leg  paralyzed,  or  one  or  the  other  or  both 
shot  away.  Those  were  the  times  that  tried  men's  courage.  To  be  sure  it  was  coura- 
geous to  face  the  enemy,  but  when  the  man  bad  suffered,  when  the  man  that  had  met 
that  bullet  and  stood  up  under  it  with  fortitude — that  was  the  time  that  tried  his 
courage  and  what  he  was  made  of.  And  that  is  the  secret  history  known  only  to  the 
medical  department.  Those  of  U3  who  came  home  with  whole  limbs,  vigorous,  strong 
and  healthy,  can  talk  of  deeds  and  what  we  did,  but  let  that  man  who  comes  back  with 
the  empty  sleeve  or  to-day  is  on  crutches,  let  him  tell  of  the  days,  weeks  and  months  of 
suffering,  on  the  battle-field,  it  may  be,  days  before  attention  could  be  given  him,  and 
then  of  the  weeks  and  months  in  the  hospital,  and  now  drags  himself  about  before  you 
every  day.     That  is  a  history  of  the  war  that  can  never  be  written. 

There  occurs  to  me  one  little  incident  that  came  under  my  notice.  In  one  of  those 
sharp  engagements  in  which  we  met  the  enemy  upon  an  open  field,  a  young  rain  of  tbi3 
city,  then  a  colonel  in  command  of  a  brigade,  put  himself  in  advance  of  the  olumu  and 
led  them  across.  When  about  half  way  he  received  a  shot  which  crippled  him,  and 
from  which  ho  afterwards  suffered  amputation  of  the  >eg.  He  was  brought  to  the  rear, 
where  we  medical  men  were  trying  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  trees  and  stumps  As 
the  poor  fellow  lay  there  on  the  ground  and  we  were  examining  him  he  said,  "  Don't 
mind  me,  but  attend  to  these  poor  fellows  lying  around  here,"  and  then  rubbing  his 
hands  he  said,  "  0,  doctor,  but  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  Third  Brigade  go  !"  That 
was  the  spirit  of  this  wounded  hero.  No  groaning,  no  complaining,  nothing  like  "Ob, 
doctor,  how  my  leg  aches!"  but  rubbing  his  hands,  his  f-ice  flushed  with  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  he  said,  "0,  but  you  ought  have  seen  that  Third  Brigade  go!" 

Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,  nothing  has  given  me  more  pleasure,  'han  to  meet 
theso  poor  fellows  going  about  on  their  crutches  or  with  an  empty  sleeve.  We  do  not 
hear  them  murmuring.  They  do  not  tell  the  history  of  their  suffering;  you  must  wring 
it  from  them.  They  aro  not  the  men  to  stand  on  the  house  tops  and  proclaim  their 
suffering.  It  is  only  through  that  same  department,  to  which  [  had  the  honor  to 
belong,  that  the  history  of  these  men  is  written.  I  say  all  honor  to  these  men,  and 
those  of  ns  who  are  blest  with  strength  and  health  to  battle  with  life,  are  recreant  to 
every  tru?t  reposed  in  us,  unless  we  do  all  we  can  to  smooth  their  declining  years,  and 
to  make  their  families  comfortable.  Comrades,  let  our  veteran  associations  through- 
out the  State  of  Maine  make  this  our  chief  aim — that  the  wounded  and  disabled  of  our 
army,  and  their  families,  shall  be  our  first,  last  and  chief  care. 


The  next  toast  was — 


Orn  Absent  Comrades 


Before  this  toast  was  responded  to,  ietters  were  read  from 
Lieut.  Tobey  o(  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dr.  Stevens  of  Skowhegao, 
and  Capt.  \Y.  S.  Howe  of  Pittsfiold,  regretting  their  inability  to 
be  present. 
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Responded  to" by  Major  Thaxter,  President  elect,  as  follows  : 

Comrades  : — What  I  have  to  say  i^  hardly  worth  hearing.  I  wish  that  all  our  com- 
rades were  here  to-night_to  fill  up  this  skeleton  regiment.  It  would  be  a  very  joyous 
occasion  to  us  and  them  if  we  could  take  them  by  the  hand  and  see  the  pleasure  depicted 
in  their  Cuuntenaaces.  It  would  aii  jrd  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  take  the  Land  of 
our  Colonel,  and  see  him  preside  here  at  the  table  to-night. 

Pres.  BROWN.     I'd  vacate  in  a  minute. 

Maj  Tiiaxti:r.  There  are  absent  ones  that  can  never  return  to  us  I  should  like  to 
see  their  genial  faces  as  I  have  seen  them  of  yore. 

Look  into  the  faces  of  those  here  to-uight,  and  subtract  ten  years,  and  you  will  call 
to  mind  some  very  young  men  The  young  men  of  the  State  brought  and  carried  into 
the  service  that  energy  and  that  ambition  which  young  men  always  display,  and  it  was 
that  which  carried  us  through  many  a  hard  fought  engagement  victoriously.  It  is  the 
same  resistless  energy  that  distinguishes  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  When  our  regi- 
ment came  out  of  the  service  it  scattered  from  .Maine  to  California,  and  I  think  there  is 
scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  but  has  as  a  citizen  a  member  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
Many  of  them  £11  important  positions  under  our  government,  not  counting  the  post- 
masters here  to-n'uht,  who  I  have  no  doubt  have  left  competent  subordinates  in  their 
places,  or  something  would  go  wrong.  I  have  no  doubt  our  regiment  is  now  dt.dng  for 
this  country  as  great  and  as  important  service  as  it  ever  did  on  the  field  of  battle;  and 
I  trust  and  hope  it  will  continue  to  move  forward  to  higher  places,  and  that  its  members 
will  help  one  another  forward  to  those  places  where  we  shall  not  only  make  ourselves 
felt  as  individuals  but  as  a  regiment,  until  the  last  one  has  departed  this  life. 


Letters  were  read  from  Gov.  Dingle}',  Gen.  Selden  Connor,  and 

Adjutant   General   Murray,  of  Augusta,   Gen.    Daniel    White  and 

Senator  Hamlin  of  Bangor,  regretting  that  they  were  unable  to  be 

present. 

» 

Here  Major  Brown  made  a  prediction  in  regard  to  those  of  our 
Regiment  who  bore  the  name  of  "  bummers,"  and  called  upon 
Lieut.  Ford  to  sustain  him,  who  related  some  of  their  conflicts 
during  the  service. 

Lieut.  Charles  \V.  Ford  said  : 


I  am  the  poorest  hand  you  can  call  upon  to  tell  a  story,  but  I  suppose  I  cannot  refuse. 
The  story  I  presume  I  am  called  upon  to  tell  is  about  a  foraging  expedition.  A* 
you  know,  I  belonged  to  Company  K,  and  they  never  used  to  forage  under  any  eircum- 

.    stances,  except  in  case  of  orders  from  headquarters  or  from  actual  necessity.     This  was 

i    a  case  of  necessity. 

I  think  before  we  went  inro  winter  quarters  at  Camp  .  late-  one  stormy  day  we 

went  into  camp  .and  had  no  rations.  Our  teams  were  behind,  and  I  was  in  temporary 
command  of  the  company  I  sent  for  the  sergeant,  who  had  a  hesitancy  in  his  speech, 
and  never  would  forage,  but  I  told  him  he  must.  lie  said  if  I  would  give  him  a.  detail 
of  ten  m-m  ho  would  do  what  ho  e.'Ul  1.  [  told  him  to  make  his  mvu  detail,  Il«-  took 
them  and  a  team,  and  in  two  hours  he  came  back  with  the  team  and   men  loaded  down; 

|    but  iustead  of  being  elated  at  his  success,  ho  came  ia  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  trouble. 
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lie  came  to  rue  and  said,  u  Lieutenant,  I  just  realize  w-what  I  have  d-d-done,  and  if  I 
get  c-c-eaught  you  must  protect  ine."  He  said  he  wont  out  with  his  men,  and  after  a 
while  be  sighted  in  the  distance  a  house  and  two  stacks  of  hay,  and  saw  a  squad  of  in- 
fantry guarding  a  hill.  Said  ]ie,  "  Boys,  when  I  motion  to  you,  come  on."  He  imme- 
diately rode  up  and  said,  "Sergeant,  what  regiment  do  you  belong  to?"  "149th 
Pennsylvania."  "  Your  regiment  is  ordered  to  move  immediately,  and  you  are  ordered 
to  report  to  your  company."  The  infantry  left,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
this  sergeant  says,    'Come  on,  boys,"  and  they  drove  up,  loaded,  and  came  in. 

Culouel  Douty  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  the  time.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
adjutant  sent  over,  saying  our  boys  were  to  be  mustered,  to  see  if  the  infantry  sergeant 
could  identify  the  man  who  gave  him  the  order  to  report  to  his  company.  I  immediately 
went  down  and  informed  this  man,  and  he  said  I  must  protect  him.  The  inspection 
wad  made,  but  the  sergeant  could  not  recognize  the  man.  Our  sergeant?  Well,  there 
wasn't  any  sergeant — ke  was  cook  over  at  headquarters. 

The  second  or  third  day,  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  four  days'  rations,  which 
used  to  last  about  a  day  and  a  half  when  on  one  of  these  raids.  When  coming  out  of 
the  woods  my  company  sighted  a  smoke  house  or  ham  house.  They  saw  it  first,  as  they 
usually  did  these-  things,  and  a  detail  was  made  to  go  over.  If  I  remember  right,  Major 
Chadbourne  was  sent  over  to  see  that  they  did  n>t  get  more  than  they  wanted.  They 
male  a  rush  and  went  in.  The  major  sat  on  his  horse  near  by.  The  old  man  who 
owned  the  smoke  house  came  out  and  said  "  For  God's  sake,  leave  me  some."  A  man 
from  Company  I  suog  oat,  "  Hoa  in,  you  old  fellow  you,  and  get  your  share  :"  The  old 
mu'i  saw  the  poiut,  and  ran  in  and  brought  out  two  hams  and  his  wife  another.  "There, 
old  man,"  said  a  member  of  Company  I,  "  you  have  got  your  sh.ire — keep  away  now  !" 


Pres.   George  M.   Brown  said  : 

The  other  night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  I  got  to  thinking  about  bummers,  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  healthy  and  long  lived.  None  of  them  ever  got  shot  that  I  have  heard 
of  I  saw  fifty  years  hence,  when  we  have  all  passed  away  but  one  .man,  that  one 
man  belonging  to  the  class  I  propose  to  recall  to  your  recollection  We  will  imagine  a 
gathering  upon  a  4th  of  July,  or  some  such  occasion.  To  fire  the  mind  of  Young 
America,  it  is  desirable  that  so;u9  one  who  participated  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  shall 
bo  present,  so  this  sole  survivor  of  our  regiment  is  trotted  out,  a  carriage  by  himself, 
and  a  prominent  position  on  the  platform.  The  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  old  fraud  as  he 
•■lads  himself  the  object  of  so  much  attention  and  homr  is  just  immense  To  him  now 
approaches  a  young  man,  hat  in  hand,  respect  and  admiration  in  his  manner.  "  So  you 
wore  a  member  of  the  glorbus  old  1st  Maine  Cavalry,  and  took  a  part  in  those  bloody 
campaigns?"  "  Yes,  I  was  there."  "What  position  did  you  hold  ?"  "Well,  young 
man,  mine  was  a  peculiar  position — without  rank,  yet  removed  from  the  ordinary  duties 
' ■•:  a  priv  ttei.  Attached  to  every  regiment  in  the  service  were  a  few  men  known  as 
/  i  n  'i-rv,  borne  on  the  Hats  as  privates,  wh  >se  service  was  secret  and  hazardous.  Their 
d-tdl  was  never  made  by  publish ed  order,  but  the  men  comprising  this  el  iss  never 
faiJ«d  to  recognize  their  opportunity  to  aid  the  service  and  distinguish  themselves. 
v  aea  an  advance  was  made,  their  place  was  on  the  flanks  and  rear  to  watch  citizens 
■>"  1  procure  supplies  of  necessaries  not  furnished  by  the  departments.  Ou  a  march 
t.ir«»ugb.  a  new  country  was  where  their  brilliant  genius  was  most  apparent.  Far  ouc 
'  'i  lh«  li  mks  and  to  the  front  the-JO  brave  fellows  were  always  to  be  found,  singly  or  in 
i  ;-''ji  e.itijg  and  destroying  as  they  went,  with  no  hope  of  advancement.  Ofton 
'■'■■  1  i'.:i  dLiya  away  from  our  column,  with  no  rations  but  such  little  things  as  could 
bo  obtained  from  reluctant  citizens.     As  I  look  back  now  and   think  of  the  amount  and 
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variety  of  food  consumed  on  such  occasions,  I  am  astonished  that  I  survived  it  Only 
an  iron  constitution  and  a  determination  to  do  or  die  enabled  me  to  go  through  with  it. 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  that  service  without  speaking  of  myself,  but  I  accept  the  homage 
tendered  me  to-day  as  given  to  my  comrades  who  have  gone  bafore  me."  And  the 
venerable  old  fraud  leans  back,  with  the  tobacco  dribbling  down  over  his  chin,  almost 
persuaded  that  ho  was  a  hero. 

The  next  toast  was — 

"  Ocr  Regimental  Re-uxioxs." 


Responded  to  by  Major  J.  D,  Myrick  of  Fitchburg",  Mass.,  as 
follows  : 

Comrades: — There  is  a  keynote  to  every  man's  nitu™,  which,  when  touched  by  tender 
memories,  vibrates  with  sweetest  melody  through  all  his  inmost  consciousness  and  being. 
What  thoughts,  what  recollections  can  awaken  the  slumbering  echoes  in  our  souls,  like 
those  called  up  by  these  reunions  of  old  comrades  and  tried  friends  ?  What  a  flood  of 
melody  should  our  hearts  pour  forth  to  the  groat  All  Father  who  has  brought  us  thus 
together;  of  devout  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  which  has  preserved  us 
to  this  hour;  of  deep,  manly  love  for  those  who  thared  with  us  the  perils  and  privations 
of  a  hundred  bloody  tields;  martial  strains  from  proud  remembrances  of  seige  and  fight, 
of  fiery  charge  and  deadly  assault,  of  fierce  nttnek  and  staggering  repulse;  softly 
breathing  dirge-like  strains  for  the  brave  and  true  who  fell  at  our  sido  amid  the  wild 
wreck  and  tumult  of  battle. — and  under  the  influence  of  such  celestial  harmony,  we 
should  feel  awed  to  solemn  silence,  for  those  hallowed  memories  make  tho  spot  whereon 
wc  tread,  consecrated,  holy  ground.  If  there  be  a  comrade  here  present,  whose  whole 
being  is  not  thrilled  by  the  echoes  which,  to-night,  come  floating  down  to  us  from  the 
eternal  shores,  I  would  that  some  word  of  mine  might  reach  and  touch  his  inmost  heart, 
till  he  felt  the  sweet  consciousness  of  a  diviner  presence  in  our  midst,  so  that,  per- 
meated, filled,  with  the  blessed  spirit  of  rcunvm, — reunion  of  the  past  and  present,  of 
dream  and  vision,  of  promise  and  full  fruition,  of  tho  living  and  the  gone, — we  might, 
all  of  us,  go  hence,  with  the  old  friendships  renewed,  with  our  manhood  strengthened, 
our  good  resolutions  confirmed,  our  faith  quickened  and  vivified,  and  with  heart  and 
soul  cheered  and  reanimated  for  another  year  of  toil  and  struggle. 

How  all  our  thoughts  and  fondest  recollections  are  turning  back,  to  night,  to  those 
days  of  feverish  excitement,  of  swelling  hop?  and  anxious  fear,  those  days  of  herculean 
effort  and  mortal  strife,  those  days  of  proud  achievement  and  of  grand  realization,  those 
illustrious  days  of  victory  and  triumph.  Around  me  press  those  thronging  memories  of 
tho  past,  sweeting  up  with  blended  bugle  calls  and  all  tho  legends  of  bivouac  and 
battle  !  I  see  the  darkening  thunder  cloud,  in  early  spring  time,  in  the  southern  sky, 
growing  blacker  and  more  and  m<,re  portentous — tho  launch  of  the  dread  thunderbolt  of 
war,  and  how  with  one  red,  lurid  iiare,  the  lightning  stretched  its  horrid  wing  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  the  rolling  thunder-!  roused  a  milium  freemen  to  arms  !  The  swift  flight 
of  a  fiery  meteor  through  the  sky,  scattering  fire-brands  and  destruction,  and  death  and 
untold  horrors  over  the  land.  Tho  farmer  leaves  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  the  artisan 
his  hammer  and  his  clanging  anvil,  tho  merchant  bis  wares  and  merchandise,  the  student 
his  books,  the  professional  man  hi-!  office,  From  field  and  forest  and  inland  river,  from 
shore  and  mountain  side  aud  western  plain  they  come,  brea.-ting  tho  awful  storm  and 
fronting  the  appalling  shock  of  civil  war.  As,  in  thy  old  heroiCago,  thd  Spartan  mother 
gave  his  shield  to  her  eldest  born,  and  with  tearless  eye  and  steady  voice  sent  him  forth 
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i  with  the  stern  injunction,  "either  with  this,  or  upon  it"  so  in  this  later,  more  illustrious 
j  era,  the  loyal  mothers  of  the  Xortb,  as  they  girded  their  sons  for  battle,  sternly  bade 
them  to  do  or  die, — to  save  the  Union  and  our  Liberties  or  perish  with  them,  and  with 
firm,  stout  hearts,  and  a  smffe  of  loving,  yearning  tenderness  which  irradiated  a  mau's 
I  soul  through  many  a  weary  night  of  dark  disaster  and  defeat,  sent  them  out  to  tight  for 
God  and  Fatherland. 

I  see  the  multitudinous  camps  stretching  mile  on  mile  away,  like  some  stately,  grand 
metropolis,  with  their  white  canvass  tents  glistening  in  the  noonday  sun,  the  starry 
ensign  proudly  floating  over  all, — or  glimmering  weird  and  spectral  in  the  pale,  dim 
moonlight, — the  nuinberbss  camp-fires,  gleaming  like  beacons,  clear  and  still,  as  they 
twinkle  in  the  frosty  winter  air,  on  hilisida  and  from  forest  depths. 

There  rise3  up  before  me  the  silvery  mist  which  hovers  o'er  Potomac's  tide,  the  soft, 
blue,  dreamy  haze  which  floats  like  a  veil  over  the  bright,  green  hills  of  Maryland. 
Ah  !  when  were  ever  skies  so  blue,  or  sun  so  golden — hearts  so  warm,  souls  so  loyal  and 
so  true — when  were  ever  hill  and  valley  and  mountain  side  so  fair  and  beautiful,  as  in 
that  mellow  autumn  season  '.' 

I  see  again  the  flame  and  smoko  of  combat  covering  as  with  a  cloud,  the  embattled 
hosts  who  fight  beneath  the  murky  canopy  of  death;  I  hear  the  terrible  grumble  and 
roar  of  the  conflict,  the  fiercely  surging  billows  of  war,  now  rolling  onward  with  majestic 
power  and  now  remorselessly  hurled  back,  covered  with  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  disastrous 
failure  and  discomfiture,  enguifing  thousands  of  our  bravest  and  best,  and  shaking  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  government  to  its  very  centre 

I  see  tho  great  hospitals  with  their  thousands  of  bleeding  victims,  brougiit  from 
smouldering,  sanguinary  fields,  every  spot  where  a  man  can  lie  covered  with  maimed 
j  and  mangled  heroism,— angels  of  mercy  hovering  over  the  couches  of  wounded  and  dying 
men,  ministering  to  their  needs  and  wants,  and  speeding  the  departing  spirit  on  the 
wings  of  faith  and  prayer.  Still  rise  those  miDgled  memories  of  joy  and  sadness. 
To-night,  and  all  this  presence  fade  and  vanish.  Back  to  me  comes  that  past,  that 
grand  and  solemn  past,  peopling  this  great  hall  with  myriad  visions  of  by -gone  days. 
Into  these  aisles  and  by  your  sides  shadowy  forms  are  gathered  and  seem  to  greet  us 
with  messages  from  tho  eternal  camping-grounds.  The  comrade  who  pined  and  wasted 
and  passed  away  on  the  hospital's  feverish  pallet,  or  died  blessing  the  old  flag,  in  tho 
prison  pens  of  Salisbury  and  Andersonville;  the  brother  who  fell  exhausted  by  the  way- 
side; he  who  was  with  us  as  we  crushed  and  trampled  under  foot  the  solid  phalanx  of  the 
enemy  in  the  magnificent  and  deadly  charge — and  all — all  are  here,  reunited  for  one 
blest  hour  of  sweet  communion,  the  living  and  the  dead,  those  whose  transcendent  valor 
bore  them  upward  through  the  agony  of  their  glory,  and  you,  whose  matchless  daring 
carried  our  standards  in  the  foremost  front  of  battle  to  the  very  gates  of  Richmond  ! 
Memory  brings  them  all  back  to  us  to-night,  and  our  souls  are  all  aflame;  the  blood 
courses  swiftly  through  our  vei.is,  our  nerves  are  quickened,  and  our  whole  being  roused 
and  kindled  till  we  live  again  the  stirring  experiences  of  those  eventful  times,  and  our 
hearts  beat  high  with  tiie  inspiration  of  those  hallowed  recollections.  Wo  hear  tho 
pealing  bugles  ring  out  their  clarion  calls,  as  when  our  bronzed  troopers  rode  in  stern 
array,  the  solid  earth  trembling  beneath  their  mighty  tread,  and  groaning  as  with  the 
travail  of  an  earthquake;  when  with  one  look  to  heaven,  one  thought  of  home,  one  secret 
prayer  in  the  soul's  depths,  one  glance  at  the  proud  standards  beckoning  us  onward,  and  ! 
then  plunging  forward  through  the  seething  fires  of  hell,  you  swept  over  the  rebel  rifle  ; 
pita  and  breastworks,  and  Bashing  .-Abies,  just  now  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  wera 
dimmed  and  red  with  blood,  as  you  fell  like  a  tornado  upon  the  routed  foe,  crushing  his 
broken  ranks  in  one  disastrous  overthrow  and  ruin! 
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I  recall  the  majestic  onset  of  our  resistless  squadrons,  which  scattered  the  rebel3  iike 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind,  on  the  immortal  held  of  Lrandy  Station  !  I  see  again  the 
sublime,  impetuous  burat  of  our  fearless  troopers,  as  they  dallied  up  the  bloody  heights, 
and  swept  like  au  avalanche  over  the  stone  walls  at  Aldie,  where  fell  the  heroic  Dotity, 
even  while  Gashed  upon  his  vision  the  glory  of  his  well  won  star; — the  whirl  and  dazzling 
romance  of  Sheridan's  unrivalled  marches,  radiant  with  great  achievetnent-and  glorious 
victory  !  the  illustrious  day  at  Fdnwiddie,  where,  lor  nine  long,  weary  hours,  tho 
sturdy  old  First  Maine  stood  unwavering — a  wall  of  living  valor  between  Sheridan's 
flank  and  the  surging  tide  which  dashed  itself  to  pieces  in  futile  etforts  to  submerge  and 
overwhelm  our  left,  and  rolling  buck  the  raging  billows  led  tho  way  to  victory  at  Five 
Forks;  Sailor's  Creek,  whore  peerless  Smith  hurled  our  stern  battalions  with  ponderous 
weight  upon  Lee's  retreating  columns,  as  Jove  gathered  in  his  single  grasp  the  quiver- 
ing thunderbolts  of  heaven  and  launched  them  crashing  and  consuming  upon  tho  rebel- 
lious Titans  ! 

I  remember,  too,  that  bright,  sweet  Sabbath  morn  at  Appomattox,  when  covered 
all  over  with  glory,  though  humbled  in  defeat;  sustained  by  a  proud  consciousness  of 
heroic  effort,  though  beaten  and  conquered;  compelling  admiration  from  the  victors 
fur  their  matchless  endurance  and  bravery,  even  while  they  laid  down  their  arms  in 
surrender  beneath  the  old  Flag — the  gallant  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  manly 
tears  and  soldierly  sorrow,  reverently  folded  their  banners,  and  the  noblest  and  bravest 
and  truest  among  them  sought  there  to  honorably  bury  them  from  mortal  sight  forever. 
That  joyful  murning,  when  wo  beheld  as  from  Pisg  >.h's  height  the  fruit'on  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  four  years'  perseverance  and  sacrifice  ! 

A  soldier  who  has  followed  the  dear  old  Flag,  who  has  calmly  faced  death  in  its  mani- 
fold shapes  on  a  hundred  battle  fields;  who  has  suffered  hunger  and  thirst  ani  exhaus- 
tion on  forced  marches;  who  has  sweltered  beneath  a  southern  July  sun,  and  shivered 
and  frozen  amid  the  snows  of  winter;  who  has  marched  and  fought  day  after  day  and 
weary  month  after  weary  month,  struggling  against  adverse  fortune,  overwhelming  olds, 
disaster  and  defeat;  who  has  endured  such  tortures  and  hardships  of  prison  life  as  man 
never  endured  before  in  the  world's  history,  and  who  has  preserved  his  faith  and  his 
hope  and  his  loyal  love  of  country;  a  soldier,  brave  and  true,  whose  strength,  whose 
energies,  whe-e  heart  and  soul  and  life  even,  were  his  country's,  i?  a  sublime  epic  !  a 
complete  epitome  of  the  war  for  Fatherland!  How  many  men,  right  here  in  our  own 
midst  are  there — men  whom  the  world  daily  passes  unnoticed,  without  a  glance  of 
recognition,  without  a  thought  even,  whose  lives  during  the  lour  years  of  their  g!oriou3 
service  would  be  a  graphic  history  of  the  grandest  Cavalry  Regiment  that  ever  drew 
sabre  for  the  Union  !  What  loyalty,  what  heroism,  what  devotion,  what  magnanimity, 
what  fidelity  and  endurance  and  restraint,  what  patient  seif-abnegation,  what  sympathy 
and  tender  feeling,  what  reckless,  dashing  bravery,  the  story  of  those  lives  would  un- 
veil to  mortal  eye,  never  dreamed  by  mort  il  mind 

Individuals  are  overshadowed  by  misses  of  men;  isolated  instances  of  brilliant  daring 
are  eclipsed  by  the  glare  of  great  achievement?  ;  acts  of  personal  heroism  aro  lost  in 
tho  magnitude  of  great  results,  and  hundred-!,  thousands.,  who,  on  a  smaller  theatre,  on 
a  less  extended  plane  of  action,  would  huve  been  hailed  ;i=  haroos  by  admiring  throngs 
of  men,  are  overlooked,  forgotten,  nay,  never  heard  of  even,  by  tho  w>rld,  an  I  their 
virtue*,  their  sufferings,  thair  daring  deeds,  aro  remembered  <mly  by  tho  little  band  of 
heroic  men  who  shared  with  them  tho  d  m^ers  and  the  sacrifices,  which  were  part  of 
the  price  we  paid  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union  and  free  institutions.  .My 
friends,  there'-  not  a  man  among  us  but  holds  deir  tho  memory  of  some  such  comrade 
gone,  but  thrills  at  the  cordial   grasp  of  the   hand  of  some    such   comrade  living,  and 
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though  the  great  world  knows  little,  cares  nothing,  for  these,  to  us,  most  precious 
memories,  let  us  cherish  them  so  long  as  life  shall  last,  and  till  we  and  they  are  re- 
united, to  renew  that  high  companionship  on  the  celestial  plains. 

By  all  our  most  sacred  recollections, — by  the  reverses  and  defeats  so  patiently  borne, — 
by  the  toil  and  hardships  and  agony  of  soul  and  body, — by  the  victories  so  justly, 
grandly  won,  let  us  never  forget  the  cause  for  which  we  fought,  the  end  for  which  wo 
strove, — and  let  us  gladly,  eagerly  hail  every  brave  man  lately  arrayed  against  us,  and 
bid  him  welcome  and  God-speed  in  his  honest  efforts  to  retrieve  past  error,  in  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  a  faithful  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic  ! 

Thank  God,  comrades,  to-day  no  cannon  booming  on  the  heights  awake  us  with  their 
echoing  reveilles  ;  no  rolling  drum-beat  summons  us  to  arms  ;  no  stirring  trumpet-call 
sends  tho  hot  blood  leaping  through  our  veins  and  sets  our  sabres  flashing  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  as  our  grim  squadrons  swoop  like  an  eagle  down  upon  tho  startled  foe  ;  we 
bear  no  more  the  sharp,  fierce  rebel  yell,  the  clear,  ringing  Northern  battle  cheer  ;  no 
desperate,  defiant,  hostile  host  of  gallant  men  now  glower  on  us  across  the  flaming  pit; 
no  hurtling  shell  or  hissing  bullet,  no  roar  of  heavy  guns,  no  crack  of  carbines  or 
clashing  of  sabres  disturbs  the  quiet  of  this  hour  ! 

Over  their  hallowed  graves  foes  have  clasped  hands  and  proclaimed  a  reconciliation . 
Let  us,  too,  the  living,  join  hands  and  all,  all  stand  once  more  reunited  beneath  the 
blessed  folds  of  "  Old  Glory,"  while  Peace  spreads  her  protecting  shield  over  all  our 
fair  land.  Sound  out  tho  glad  bugles  !  Fling  out  the  starry  banner  to  the  breeze  ! 
Bring  forth  the  old  shot-torn  standards  and  the  tattered  guidons  !  Thunder  out,  oh 
joyous  cannon,  amid  the  ringing  of  jubilant  bells  !  Catch  up  and  bear  along  the  echo, 
oh  ye  eternal  heavens,  and  proclaim  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  !  The  day  is  dawn- 
ing, nay,  has  already  come,  is  now  here,  when  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West, 
shall  unite  in  one  glad  song  of  peace  and  good  will  and  fraternal  love,  and  when  their 
only  strife  shall  be  the  noble  emulation  of  who  best  can  serve,  and  perpetuate  and  make 
immortal  the  glorious  Union  of  a  free  and  happy  and  regenerated  country  ! 

A  humorous  letter  was  read  from  one  of  the  old  Comrades,  who 
declined  to  s:ive  his  name. 


A   poem,   written   by   R.    W.    Porter,   who   was    unable    to   be 
present,  was  read  by  the  Toastmaster. 


A    RETROSPECT. 

There  come  the  thoughts  of  other  times,  of  days  that  have  gone  by. 
Our  pillow  was  Virginia's  sud,  our  roof  the  starry  sky; 
That  grand  old  roof  would  often  leak,  fur  I  remember  well 
That  on  the  lonely  vi  ietto's  head  the  drenching  torrents  foil. 
My  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  past,  those  scenes  come  back  again — 
Ten  days  and  nights  on  Stunetuan's  raid — the  fight  on  Brandy's  plain. 
The  morn  was  fair,  the  sun  shone  clear  on  old  Virginia's  glades, 
When  there  we  gave  the  nation's  foes  our  bullets  and  our  blados. 
The  railroad  and  the  ditch  we  leaped,  the  fence  wo  bad  to  pass, 
With  rebel  squadrons  on  the  ridge,  Sharpshooters  in  the  grass — 
Tho  howling  shell,  the  cannon  smoke  that  hid  the  morning  light — 
The  pell-mell  rido  from  Kelley's  Ford,  the  rough  and  roaring  fight — 
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The  fierce  onset  at  Aldie  town,  and  gallant  Douty  slain — 

How  thick  our  fallen  comrades  lay,  along  that  rooky  lane  ! 

Where  gallant  Captain  Summatt  found  a  soldier's  honored  grave — 

They  gave  up  life  at  Aldie,  that  the  starry  flag  might  wave. 

At  Middleburg  we  halted  first,  to  scout  among  the  trees  ; 

I've  not  forgot  the  grape-shot's  hum,  that  stirred  the  morning  breeze, 

Nor  yet  the  sweeping  charge  we  made,  where  noble  Taylor  fell, 

The  brave,  true-hearted,  genial  man,  whom  we  had  loved  so  well. 

Next  came  the  dash  through  Fpperville,  where,  led  by  Captain  Brown, 

We  met  the  foe,  captured  a  gun,  and  held  the  rebel  town — 

The  dingy  town,  its  shutters  closed,  the  cannon's  booming  peal, 

The  broken  ranks  of  vanquished  foes,  that  fled  before  our  steel, — 

The  weary  march  to  Gettysburg,  its  nights  and  days  of  toil — 

Our  hearts  grew  lighter  as  we  trod  once  more  a  free  State's  soil. 

At  last  the  hard  won  fight  was  o'er,  we  passed  on  through  the  town — 

The  silent  throng  of  people  there,  the  dead  men  on  the  ground  ; 

We  spurred  our  jaded  horses  on  to  catch  the  fleeing  foe, 

And  all  those  winding  mountain  roads  were  filled  with  scenes  of  woe. 

We  crossed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  our  inarch  to  Sheppardstown 

Was  up  along  the  highway,  where  they  hastened  old  John  Brown  ; 

At  Halltown,  when  our  carbines  rang,  cauio  thoughts  of  Whittier's  prayer, 

That  "Never  more  might  yon  blue  ridge  the  northern  rifle  hear." 

At  Sheppardstown,  the  foe  at  bay,  showed  us  their  ire  again, 

And  iu  the  stubborn  fighting  there,  were  many  comrades  slain. 

Sad  thoughts  come  back  from  Sheppardstown,  where  those  brave  comrades  fell, 

They  fought  their  fight,  and  o'er  their  graves  Potomac's  murmurs  swell. 

That  woman  kind,  who  gently  dressed  our  Colonel's  wound  with  care, 

When  bursting  shells,  with  angry  hum,  went  bounding  through  the  air, 

Who  said  that  we  were  all  her  foes,  and  hated  Yankees  sore, 

But  could  not  see  a  wounded  man  lie  fainting  at  her  door. 

The  rambling  hunts  fur  Moseby's  men,  among  the  mountains  gray — 

The  cries  and  tears  of  mountain  girls,  for  lovers  forced  away  ; 

The  fighting  raids  with  Sheridan — there's  magic  in  that  sound — 

His  ready  blow,  like  lightning's  flash,  swept  o'er  the  battle  ground. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  I'll  not  forget:  we  lost  bravo  Johnson  there  ; 

The  foe  pressed  round  us  four  to  one,  their  yelling  tilled  the  air, 

Their  telling  fire  soon  thinned  our  ranks,  like  bees  their  bullets  flew, 

Back  went  their  thick  battalions  to  the  traitors'  last  review. 

Those  stirring  days  of  war  have  passed, — return  they  never  can; 

Peace,  like  the  sunshine,  now  ha*  chased  the  darkness  from  the  land; 

But  mem'ry  sometimes  wanders  back,  across  Potomac's  waves, 

And  drops  a  tear  for  gallant  meu,  who  slumber  in  their  graves. 

Gen.   Starbird   of  the   liUh  Maine,  was  next  called  upon   and 
spoke  as  follows  : 

Comr  ides  and  Ladies  ; — I  was  not  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to  make  any  remarks 
'.  on  this  occasion;  still,  there  is  no  place  where  I  could  speak  with  more  willingness  than 
I    at  a  reunion  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
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Although  during  the  war  I  saw  very  little  of  your  regiment,  I  heard  much.  Its 
history  is  well  known  to  me.  All  the  way  along,  from  the  first  battle  to  the  final  trium- 
phant "  Five  Forks,"  I  followed  you  ;  always  ready,  always  true,  the  pride  of  your 
friends,  and  an  honor  to  your  State.  I  have  ever  regarded  you  as  a  body  of  brave  men, 
who  probably  performed  more  heroic  deeds  than  any  other  regiment  which  entered  the 
service.     The  First  Maine  Cavalry  was  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none. 

Fortunate  you  were  in  having  skillful  and  energetic  commanders;  fortunate  in  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  your  men,  composed  as  they  were,  not  of  mercenaries,  not  of 
hirelings,  but  of  men  actuated  by  true  patriotism,  a  power  which  enabled  you  to  per- 
form the  service  which  is  now  a  part  of  history.  You  have  a  record  to  which  you  can 
ever  point  with  prido.  You  have  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  deeds  which 
will  cause  your  names,  and  the  name  of  your  organization,  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  you  to  be  known  as  a  band  of  heroes  and  patriots.  I  do  not  speak  other 
than  I  ever  have  felt,  and  still  do  feel,  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity,  since  the  war,  I  have  had  of  meeting  so  many  of  your 
regiment,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  great  compliment  to  be  classed  as  a  soldier  with  such 
men  as  you  have  proved  yourselves  to  be  ;  and  an  honor  that  I  had  a  part  in  the  great 
struggle  for  liberty,  in  which  you  performed  such  heroic  and  effective  service. 

In  your  ranks  and  among  jour  officers  there  were  some  whom  I  had  known  from  boy- 
hood. I  see  upon  the  wall  the  name  of  Colonel  Boothby,  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate, 
whom  I  last  met  near  Culpepper,  Virginia,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was 
bright,  joyous  and  hopeful.  As  a  scholar,  he  excelled;  as  a  friend  he  was  true;  an 
honor  among  men,  and  a  chieftaiu  among  soldiers. 

More  gifted  tongues  than  mine  have  spoken  your  praise;  but  none,  however  eloquent, 
can  describe  the  sufferings  you  have  endured,  the  heroic  deeds  you  have  performed,  or 
the  great  service  you  have  rendered  your  country.  If  any  of  you  expect  that  the 
world  at  large  will  look  on  these  things  as  we  do,  will  appreciate  your  deeds  as  you 
deserve  to  have  them  appreciated,  you  will  be  disappointed,  for  only  those  who  shared 
your  toils  and  dangers  are  prepared  to  sympathize  wtih,  or  sensibly  understand  the  extent 
and  value  of  your  service.  You  have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  your  duty  and 
of  having  acted  well  your  part.  He  who  has  entered  into  the  conflict,  performed  his 
duty  well,  and  come  out,  even  though  defeated,  feels  that  he  has  shown  himself  a  man, 
and  has  developed  a  power  within  which  tends  to  elevate  and  enoble  him. 

Comrades,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I  wish  I  was  capable  of  speak- 
ing more  in  your  praise  But  we  all  honor  you,  and  you  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  so  long  as  there  shall  be  any  who  love  union  and  good  government. 

I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  b3  present,  and  I  trust  the  feelings  which  these 
Reunions  tend  to  keep  alive  will  be  perpetuated  until  the  last  man  has  been  mustered 
out  and  joined  the  great  army  that  has  gone  before. 

Gen.  Starbird  was  followed  by  more  reminiscences  of  the  days 
of  glory  by  Maj.  Brown-  and  others. 

The  President  then  pointed  to  a  cavalry  guidon  suspended  in 
front  of  him,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  present  from  the  ladies  of 
Portland,  and  called  upon  Lieut.  Ford  to  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment— 

"The  Ladies  ix  General,  and  iue  Ladies  ol'  Poiulvxd  ix  Particular." 

Lieut.  Ford  remarked   that  he  had  done  his  part,  and  turned  to 
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Col.  Z.  A.  Smith,  1st  Heavy  Artillery,  for  a  substitute,  who  briefly 
responded. 

Following-   this -were    speeches   by    Capt.  Prince,   Maj.   Chad- 
bourne,  Maj.  Hall,  Post  Commander  Ingalls,  and  others.     Sergt.   I 
W.  B.  Smith  of  Portland,  told,  with  fine  effect,  a  bit  of  Regimental   | 
history,  which  provoked  wild  merriment,  as  it  was  of  a  personal    | 
order. 

W.  B.  SMITH'S  STORY. 

Dedicated  without  Permission  to  Major  Brown. 

I  would  not  have  spoken  to-night  were  it  not  that  I  believe  there  is  one  officer  of  the 

old  regiment  who  has  not  received  all  the  praise  and  glory  due  so   gallant  aad  modest  a 

)    man.     One  bright  spot  in  his  brilliant  career,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention,  was 

•    on  our  famous  ride  to  Little   Washington.     The  regiment  was  under  the  command  of 

;    Col.  Smith — the  leading  battalion  under  a  Major.     Company  K,  with  Capt.  Myrick,  was 

J    at  the  head  of  the  column;   a   part  of  K,   as  advance   guard,   under  Lieut.    Ford,  and 

j   Peter  Como  and  myself  several   rods  in   advance  of  all.     The  colonel    was  of  course 

;   anxious  to  get  over  tho  road  as  fast  as  possible;   but  as  Peter  and   I  wenied  our  way  as 

i  fast  as  we  thought  safe,  we  would  sea  at  every  turn  and  cut  in  the  road  and  behind  the 

i  angles  of  the  stone  walls  men  with  guns   in   their   hands,  that  we   knew  too  well   were 

i   after  a  shot  at  us,  consequently  we  would  halt  to  invenigtte.     Then   the   colonel  would 

|    find  fault  with  the  major,  the  major  with  the  captain,  the  captain  with  Lieut.  Ford,  and 

he  with  us.     Then  the  major   would  come  galloping  up,  and  demand  of  Peter  and  me 

what  in  thunder  we  were  afraid  of,  all  of  which  was  very  annoying  to  Peter  and  me. 

After  repeating  this  several  times,  we  came  around  a  turn  in  tho  road,  and  saw  on  tho 
right  hand  sido  of  the   road,  some   distance  in  front  of  us,  a  large  house,  with  quite  a 
thick  hedga  on  the  side  next  to  us  and  at  right  angles  with  the   road.     As  tfe   had   seen 
j    armed  men  come  out  of  every  bouse   on   the  way  thus   far,  we   naturally  halted  now  to 
I    take  a  look  about,  and  as  we  did  so  saw  a  platoon  of  men  run  around   the  corner  of  the 
j    house  by  file,  and  come  into  line  just  behind  the  hedge,  ready  to  dispute   our  advance. 
i   Just  as  tho  last  files  were  disappearing  behind  the  hedge,  the  gallant  mijor  came  dash- 
ing up,  and   saw  them   himself,  with  their  guns  glistening  in  the  sun.     '*  There"  said 
he,  "  you  hive  found  something  definite  at  lest,   and   I  am  glad   of  it.      Now    we'll    have 
j    something  to  do  !  /" 

With  rapid  movements,  flashing  eye,  and  emphatic  orders,  he  moved  Company  K  to 
one  sido  of  the  road,  (they  having  been  in  advance  all  day  were  to  bo  held  in  reserve,) 
brought  up  tho  nest  two  companies,  and  tearing  down  the  stone  wall  on  the  loft  of  the 
road,  placed  them  in  line  behind  a  hill  that  rose  conveniently  there,  where  they  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  enemy's  line.  Then  with  visions  of  glory  and  renown  flitting 
through  his  active  brain  he  give  his  instructions.  lie  was  to  ride  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  be  could  see  the  whole  field  of  action,  and  if  the  enemy  wore  not  in  too 
heavy  force  raise  his  hat,  when  the  two  squadrons  were  to  charge-  up  the  hill  and  on 
around  the  rear  of  tho  house  and  hedge.  Company  K  was  to  stand  fast  while  tho  fourth 
squadron  charged  up  the  road,  and  thus  surround  and  capture  tho  entire  party. 

All  this  was  afifranged  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it,  and  the  major  started,  and  as  he 
proudly  and  fearlessly  rode  op  the  hill  he  scorned  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  ever 
before,  and  I  faucied  I  saw  him  glance  at  tho  strap  on  his  shoulder  to  see   if  the   gold 
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leaf  was  not  already  turning  to  silver.  He  reached  the  top,  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
single  glance,  and  gave  the  signal.  Forward  went  the  three  squadrons,  as  the  First 
Maine  ever  went  when  called  on,  up  over  the  hill  in  almost  perfect  line,  down  across 
the  slope  with  the  gallant  major  still  far  in  advance,  then  sweeping  around  the  house, 
as  the  other  squadron  came  charging  up  the  road,  they  completely  surrounded  about 
seven  little  colored  children,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  frightened  them  most  to 
death  .'  ! 

As  many  of  the  ladies  present  belonged  in  Portland,  and  as  this 
Regiment  was  the  first  to  invite  them  to  participate  in  these  re- 
unions, they  requested  Dr.  Gordon  to  present  in  their  behalf  a  vote 
of  thanks,  which  he  did  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks. 

On  motion  of  Maj.  Tkaxter,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bosworth 
Post  G.  A.  R.,  for  the  use  of  their  hall  for  the  banquet,  was 
unanimously  passed. 

The  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  the  gallant  Col.  Douty, 
who  was  killed  at  Aldie,  elicited  applause,  as  did  a  similar  mention 
of  other  names  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

As  the  larger  part  of  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
obliged  to  go  East  on  the  11  o'clock  train,  the  exercises  were 
forced  to  a  conclusion,  although  there  were  lots  of  the  boys  who 
were  eager  to  remain  until  the  latest  moment.  At  half  past  ten 
the  band  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne/'  the  whole  company  joining 
in  singing.  The  boys  then  grasped  hands,  looked  into  eyes  so 
familiar  again,  spoke  the  hearty  and  sometimes  faltering  farewell, 
and  went  their  way. 

The  Portland  Pre**,  from  which  this  account  is  largely  taken, 
further  says  :  "  Thus  closed  the  third  re-union  of  a  Regiment 
more  widely  known  for  its  brilliant  record  of  a  hundred  battles 
than  any  other  volunteer  regiment  in  the  late  war.  Proud  of  their 
undying  fame,  Maine  should  cherish  the  men  who  so  dearly,  yet 
so  faithfully  brought  her  so  great  renown.  The  remnant  left  by 
death  are  as  line  and  intelligent  a  body  of  men  as  can  be  mustered 
in  the  State.  These  re-unions  are,  models  which  every  regiment 
may  well  copy,  as  they  might  have  followed  their  soldierly  con- 
duct on  the  field/' 

Committee  of  Arrangements.  C.  W.  Ford,  W.  B.  Smith,  A.  M. 
Benson,  C.  C.  Chase,  A.  C.  Dam,  F.  \V.  True,  B.  C.  Morrill,  II. 
T.  Cook,  C.  N.  Lang. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  RE-UNION 

OF   THE 

FIRST  MAINE  CAVALRY  ASSOCIATION 

HELD  AT  ROCKLAND,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1875. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Re-union  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Rockland,  September  15,  1815,  and  was  an 
occasion  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present.  A  few  of  the  comrades  arrived  there  Tuesday 
night.  Wednesday  morning  the  boat  from  Portland  brought  twenty 
or  more  from  that  vicinity,  and  the  boat  from  Boston  brought  twenty 
from  that  cit}'  and  beyond,  and  then  at  noon  a  score  arrived  from 
Bangor  way,  while  several  more  came  by  rail,  till  the  number  of 
comrades  of  the  gallant  Regiment  had  swelled  to  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  greetings  of  the  comrades  as  they  met,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  were  hearty  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  hand- shakings  were  as  whole-souled  and  as  full  of  kindly 
feeling  as  only  those  who  have  meed  dangers  and  suffered  hard- 
ships together  in  a  common  cause  can  give.  At  once  commenced 
the  telling  of  old  stories,  the  re-cracking  of  old  jokes,  and  the 
recounting  of  old  experiences,  and  happiness  and  enjoyment 
reigned  supreme. 

During  the  forenoon,  the  office  of  Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley,  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  was  the  headquarters 
around  which  the  comrade^  centered,  while  in  the  offices  of  the 
different  hotels,  and  along  the  streets  could  be  seen  squads  of 
men  wearing  the  yellow  badge  of  the  cavalry  service,  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  all  apparently  just  boiling  over  with  real 
pleasure.  There  were  no  formal  proceedings  until  noon,  and  the 
comrades  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  according  to  their  own 
desires,  and  the  time  was  fully  improved. 

JExctirsion    and    Clam-Bake. 

At  noon  a  line  was  formed  in  front  of  the  Thorndike  ITotel,  and 
escorted  by  Edwin  Libby  Post,  G.  A.  It.,  under  command  of 
Commander   J.   W.   Crocker,    who   had    kindly    volunteered    for 
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this  duty,  and  by  Meservey's  Band,  the  Association  marched  to 
the  wharf  to  take  the  steamer  "  Ulysses"  for  a  sail  on  the  bay.    ' 
There  were  just  one  hundred  comrades  in  the  line,  while  several 
who  had  ladies  with  them  did  not  join  in  the  procession.     There  j 
were  a  few  moments'  waiting  for  the  steamer,  and  then  came  the  j 
enjoyment  of  a  sail,  mingled  with  the  reviving  of  old  memories, 
and    looking  at  the  beautiful  scenery   of  the  granite  islands  of  ! 
the  bay.     More  than  a  hundred  of  the  citizens  of  Rockland  joined 
in  the  pleasures  of  this  exeursiou.     After  a  sail  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  steamer  stopped  at  Vinalhaven,  where  the  excursionists 
disembarked,   and   the   comrades  and   their  escort  formed  a  line   : 
and  marched  to  Lane's  Point,  where  the  clam  bake  was  served. 
The  bake  was  ready  on  arrival,  and  the  boys  were  ready  for  it,   , 
for  many  of  them  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning.     There  were 
baked  clams  and  lobsters,  fish  chowder,  hard-tack,  cheese,  coffee, 
tea,  &c,  to  be  eaten,  and  no  second  invitation  to  "  pitch  in  "  was 
needed.     The  hard-tack    and   coffee  had    an    especially   old-time 
flavor  to  the  boys,  and  recalled  many  an  experience  and  incident 
of  long  ago.     After  a  business  meeting  was  held,  the  comrades 
and  guests  re-embarked  on  the  steamer,  and  arrived  at   Rockland 
about  half  past  6  o'clock,  when  the  line  was  again  formed  and 
marched  to  the  TLonidike  Hotel,  where  the  boys  were  dismissed 
for  half  an  hour  or  so.  | 


BUSINESS    MEETING. 

The  comrades  assembled  in  the  field,  after  the  clam-bake  was 
over,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  meeting  being  presided 
over  by  Major  S.  \V.  Tiiaxter,  President  of  the  Association. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Ford,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  previous  year,  made  a  verbal  report  con- 
cerning the  printing  of  the  records  of  that  Re  union,  stating  that 
as  yet  all  the  copy  had  not  been  furnished  by  the  stenographer, 
and  had  it  been  the  committee  would  not  hare  hid  it  printed,  as 
they  were  not  authorized  by  the  Association  to  do  so.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

Major  Browx,  Gen.  Cim.ey  and  Capt.  Lorino,  were  chosen  a 
Committee  to  report  the  names  of  three  places  from  which  to 
select  a  locality  for  the  Re-union  next  year. 
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Sergt.  W.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer,  presented  his  annual  report, 
showing  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $10.40,  and  all  bills  paid 
except  that  of  the  stenographer,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his 
duties.     This  report  was  also  accepted. 

Major  Brown  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Re-union  of  1874  be 
completed  and  turned  over  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Re-union, 
whenever  there  shall  be  sufficient  funds  to  do  so.     Carried. 

It  was  voted  to  expend  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  towards  the 
deficiency  on  the  bill  for  printing  the  report  of  the  Re-union  of 
1873. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  to  make  the  annual  assessment  on 
the  members  $2  each  instead  of  $1,  and  the  local  committees  of 
arrangements  were  instructed  to  keep  within  those  limits. 

Major  Brown,  from  the  Committee  on  next  Re-union,  reported 
Portland,  Saco  and  Lewiston,  to  select  from,  and  Portland  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  Re-union  of  1876. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  the  steamer,  when  it  was  again  called  to  order. 

Comrades  Edgcomb  of  Co.  A,  Strout  of  Co.  B,  Libby  of  Co.  C, 
Richardson  of  Co,  D,  McKinney  of  Co.  E,  Darling  of  Co.  F,  Tobie 
of  Co.  G,  Hull  of  Co.  II,  Coffin  of  Co.  I,  Ford  of  Co.  K,  Brown  of 
Co.  L,  and  Savage  of  Co.  M,  were  chosen  a  Committee  to  nominate 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committee 
subsequently  reported  the  following  list  of  officers,  which  report 
was  accepted,  and  the  officers  were  unanimously  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  report. 

President— Major  B.  F.  TUCKER,  Belfast. 
Vice  President— Sergt.  VVIXSOR  B.  SMITH,  Portland. 
Recording  Secretary — Sergt,  L.  B.  HILL,  Augusta. 
Corresponding  Secretary— -Lieut.  0.  S.  HASKELL,  Pittsfield. 
Treasurer— Gf.s.  J.  P.  CILLEY,  Rockland. 

The  same  Committee  also  recommended  that  Mdjor  George  M. 
Baown*  be  chosen  Toastmaster  for  the  next  Re-union,  which 
recommendation  was  adopted. 


. 
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The  meeting  was  again  adjourned  until  after  the  banquet,  when  it 
was  once  more  called  to  order,  and  Maj.  Brown,  Gen.  Cilley,  Maj. 
Tucker,  Maj.  Thaxter  and  Maj.  Hall,  were  chosen  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  the  committees  of  other  organizations  in  the  State  in 
regard  to  meeting  with  all  the  regiments  in  a  general  re-union, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  Association  shall  have  one  day 
for  its  own  Re-union. 


The  business  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE    BAXQUET. 

At  half  past  seven   the  line  was   formed  once  more,   and  the 

Association  was  escorted  by  the  Grand  Army  boys  and  the  Band 

I   to  Farwell  &  Ames'  Hall,  where  a  banquet  was  in  waiting,  pre- 

!    pared  by  the  ladies  of  Rockland.     And  well  was  it  worthy  to  be 

|    called  a  "  banquet "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  those 

I    engaged  iu  its  preparation  may  well   be  proud  of  their  efforts. 

i   "The  best  table  I  ever  sat  down  to,"  said  a  dozen  cavalrymen,  a 

|    remark  which  found  a  ready  echo  from  all  hearers.   "  You  couldn't 

I    sit  down  and  wish  for  anything  that  you  couldn't  get  there,"  said 

J    one  in  trying  to  describe  the  tables  to  a  comrade  who  had  not  yet 

|   seen  them.     All  sorts  of  the  highest  encomiums  did  those  tables 

!   receive,  and  if  the  ladies  who  so  kindly  gave  of  their  time,  labor 

;    and  material  in  their  preparation  could  know  just  what  the  boys 

\    thought  of  them,  and  how  their  work  was  appreciated,  they  would 

|   feel  doubly  repaid  for  their  labors.     There  was  a  line  display  of 

United  States  flags  and  bunting  tastefully  arranged  in  different  parts 

of  the  hall.     On  each  corner  of  the  drapery  in  rear  of  the  platform 

were  cards  bearing  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  killed  in 

action  or  died  in   the   service   from   wounds  or  disease.     Around 

the  gallery  front  were  neatly  arranged  placards  bearing  the  names 

of  the   different   engagements   in   which    the    Regiment  bore   an 

honorable  part.     Across  the   head  of  the  hall   was  one  table,  and 

running  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  were  four  more,  filled  with 

everything  that  could  tempt  the  hungry  or  tickle  the  palate  of 

the  gourmand,  all  set  off  and  beautified  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 

while  at  ea^li   plato  was  a  button-hole  bouquet,   artistically  made 

by    the   fair   hfinds   of  the   kind    ladies    of  Rockland.     From   the 

chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  an  immense  ball  of  flowers, 

suspended  by  long  vines  of  green.     The  galleries  were  filled  with 
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invited  guests,  mostly  ladies,  of  Rockland,  giving  a  most  pleasing 
border  to  the  whole  scene,  while  there  were  many  ladies  and 
other  invited  guests  on  Jthe  floor,  a  fact  which  was  gratifying  to 
the  comrades,  who  may  be  pardoned  if  they  like  to  know  that 
others  than  themselves  are  interested  in  their  Re-unions,  and  that 
their  services  for  country's  sake  are  known  and  appreciated.  Nor 
should  the  large  number  of  ladies  who  stood  ready  to  serve  this 
tempting  array  of  eatables,  be  forgotten,  and  the  boys  in  blue  will 
not  soon  forget  them. 


The  table  at  the  head  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  President 
Thaxter,  General  Cilley,  the  orator,  and  Major  Myrick,  the  poet 
of  the  evening  ;  Major  Tucker,  the  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Association  ;  Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobie,  Mayor  Bryant,  Rev.  Mr.  Nash, 
Gen.  Davis  Tillson,  and  other  guests,  including  several  ladies. 
At  the  remaining  tables  sat  the  comrades,  some  of  whom  had 
their  ladies  with  them,  and  invited  guests.  Divine  blessing  was 
asked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  and  then  there  was  a  time  of  most 
enjoyable  eating,  interspersed  with  story,  joke,  laugh,  and 
remarkable  good  humor. 


When  eating  was  no  longer  a  pleasure,  President  Thaxter 
called  to  order,  and  made  a  few  remarks,  as  follows : 

Friends  and  Comrades  : — It  becomes  my  duty  as  President  of  your  Association  "  to 
mako  a  few  remarks" — it  'will  not  be  a  speech.  I  never  made  a  speech  in  all  my  life. 
I  -lid  once  attempt  to  make  a  presentation  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  gift  of  a  fine 
horse  to  oar  former  most  excellent  Colonel — Gen.  Smith.  I  had  but  just  begun,  when 
either  the  emotions  that  were  welling  up  in  my  breast  choked  my  utterance,  or  else  there 
was  such  a  confused  whirl  in  ray  brain  that  I  was  unable  to  untangle  my  speech,  or 
ei-e  memory  failed  me — from  some  of  these  causes  my  speech  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination,  and  I  wound  up  with  "  Colonel,  here's  your  horse  "  "We  are  assembled  here 
to-night  to  recall  the  memories  of  our  many  battles,  marches,  reconnoissances,  picketing, 
and  all  the  incidents  of  our  service  in  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion  If  wo  indulgo  in 
a  ^'reat  amount  of  self-praise  and  glorification,  our  friends  here  to-night  will  overlook  it, 
for  we  believe  that  there  was  no  better  Regiment  in  the  service  than  ours.  Our  Regi- 
ment was  drawn  from  every  section  <>f  the  State,  and  it  took  the  cream  of  the  young 
snen  of  the  State.  It  has  a  reputntion  by  reason  of  the  many  and  severe  engagements 
in  which  it  took  part.  To  my  mind  it  can  lay  claim  to  the  hujhest  honor  by  reason  of 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  it  performed  its  weary  marches,  its  daring  reconnoissances, 
i'-1  lonely  picketing?,  and  all  the  drudgery  ami  disagreeable  duties  of  the  camp.  It  has 
Always  been   my  great   boast  for  the  Regiment  that  it   never  lost  a  picket  or  singlo 

?  tte.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  me  t>>  sound  forth  the  praises  of  our  glorious  Regi- 
''  fnt  more  fully,  hut  T  remember  that  there  are  other  mouths  better  fitted  for  this 
^rceable  task,  so  I  will  stop  and  call  upon  the  orator  of  tho  evening,  Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley. 
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Gen.  Cilley  theD  delivered  an  oration,  as  follows,  which  was 
eagerly  and  attentively  listened  to,  and  frequently  applauded. 

Comrades  : — Ten  years  have  passed  since  we  were  mustered  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Appomatox  in  front  of  Petersburg. 

How  distant  and  dreamlike  appear  those  four  years  of  camp  and  guard,  and  conflict. 

The  first  waves  of  the  coming  Centennial  have  this  year  filled  our  ears  with  Lexing- 
ton, Concord  and  Bunker  Ilili,  recounted  with  a  minuteness  little  anticipated  by  the 
self-armed  soldiery  of  177G. 

We  can  not  claim  the  fragrant  atmosphere  that  one  hundred  years  have  added  to  the 
battle  fields  of  the  Revolution,  but  ten  years  have  added  something  fragrant  to  our 
efforts. 

Looking  back  our  view  is  softened  and  mellowed,  and  all  its  proportions  are  more 
harmonious  than  when  the  lurid  smoke  hung  thick  upon  the  field. 
*  I  propose  to  recall  to  your  memory  to-night  some  of  the  features  and  incidents  of  the 
service  of  our  Regiment  in  the  short,  sharp  campaign  of  Lee's  surrender. 

Giving  chiefly  what  I  saw,  and  as  it  appeared  to  me,  realizing  fully  the  awkwardness 
of  my  position,  in  this,  that  it  involves  the  necessity  of  using  a  freedom  of  personal 
utterance  more  appropriate  to  one's  own  table  than  to  a  larger  audience,  though  that 
audience  consists  of  comrades  and  friends,  but  begging  your  indulgence,  I  am  led  to 
adopt  it  with  the  hope  of  recalling  the  scenes  more  vividly,  and  allow  place  for  what 
you  and  others  saw  to  fill  out  tho  picture  and  make  it  historically  correct. 

I  pass  over  our  hard  cavalry  work  of  the  winter  of  1SG4-5,  when  Gregg's  division  of 
cavalry  being  all  that  Sheridan  left  with  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  he  moved  to 
victory  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  did  tho  cavalry  work  for  the  whole  army  ;  the  cold 
marching  and  hard  fighting  at  Stony  Creek,  Bellfield,  Jarrett  Station  ;  the  march 
by  Ream's  Station  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  of  February  1  ;  tho  night  march  back  to 
Hatcher's  Run  ;  the  constant  skirmishing  of  February  5,  and  the  fearful  night  following, 
without  blankets  or  fires,  on  frozen  ground,  in  open  field. 

I  come  to  the  time  when  Sheridan  rejoined  us  with  his  two  divisions  from  the  valley, 
and  9,000  cavalry  (  Merritt's  command — Custer  and  Devin's  divisions,  5,700  ;  Crook's 
division,  3,300)  stood  ready  to  earn  their  rations,  and  enjoy  a  good  night's  rest  when 
they  could  get  it.  The  golden  beard  of  Gen,  Gregg  no  longer  led  our  division  flag — 
wearied  with  the  winter's  campaign  he  had  been  forced  to  seek  rest  in  his  Pennsylvania 
home,  and  Gen.  Crook  of  tho  West  Virginia  Army  became  our  division  commander. 

Short  rest  did  Sheridan  take  after  his  long  march  from  Winchester  up  the  valley,  by 
Waynesboro',  where  Eirly's  remaining  forces  were  reduced  to  Early  himself,  who  found  . 
safety  in  his  horse,  and  no  rest  or  stopping  place  till  he  landed  in  Europe,  where  never 
having  been  heard  from  since  he  is  still  supposed  to  be  on  the  go,  like  the  Wandering 
Jew — by  Charlottesville  to  the  James  river,  where  finding  the  bridges  destroyed  and  h's 
pontoons  too  short,  he  returned  by  roads  made  familiar  to  us  as  him  by  the  Trevillian 
Station  campaign,  and  the  reckless  charge  of  Cos    B  and  I  in  Stoneman's  raid. 

Gen  Grant  wrote  Sheridan  :  "  Move  your  cavalry  at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  can, 
and  without  being  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  roads.  Get  out  towards  Dinwiddie 
Court  Houso  and  the  enemy's  right  and  rear."  If  the  enemy  should  como  out  of  his 
entrenched-works  Sheridan  was  to  "  go  in,"  assured  that  he  should  be  properly  supported. 
If  tho  enemy  should  not  couao  out,  Sheridan  was  to  raid  and  cry  havoc  along  the  South- 
side  and  Danville  railroad.  These  orders  were  carried  out  in  a  literal  manner  by 
getting  op  right  early,  for  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  2l)th  our  Regiment 
stood  with  its  head  resting  on  tho  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  waiting  its  allotted  place  in 
the  column  of  cavalry  marching  towards  Ream's  Station. 


■ 


Cold  and  damp  and  dark  it  was,  but  I  remember  the  cordial  greeting  of  Col  Fosdick, 
Maj.  Xewhall  and  Capt.  Martin  of  Sheridan's  staff,  as  they  rode  out  to  ascertain  the 
came  of  our  Regiment.  And  the  mud  and  hard  marching  and  bridge  building  of  that 
day  were  rendered  easy  by  the  consciousness  of  Sheridan's  presence  and  leadership.  By 
Gerry's  Church,  Woods'  Shop,  to  Ream's  Station,  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Mahoney's 
Crossing,  thence  to  Dinwiddie,  bridging  the  Rowanty  creek  on  the  way,  and  ere  night 
reached  the  village  with  its  court  house,  dilapidated  hotel  and  two  dwellings.  Went 
into  camp  with  our  baggage,  ammunition  trains  and  artillery  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the 
rear,  where  they  were  held,  and  made  slow  progress  in  the  rain  and  storm  of  the  day 
f  .(lowing,  which  we  spent  trying  to  make  the  hoTses  comfortable.  Friday,  the  31st,  the 
sun  came  out  clear,  but  the  mud  held  our  trains  in  the  rear,  and  Custer's  division  to 
guard  them. 

The  brigades  of  Gregg  (  J.  Trvin  )  and  Davies  of  our  division,  moved  out  on  the  road 
to  Five  Forks  to  feel  the  enemy.  The  '2nd  X.  Y.  mounted  rifles  of  our  brigade  was 
picketing  on  a  stream  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  road  to  Five  Forks.  Sharp 
firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Gregg  and  Davies,  and  at  11  o'clock  the  order  came 
to  move  to  the  support  of  our  pickets.  Saddling  in  haste,  out  we  went  with  the  rest  of 
the  brigade,  some  half  a  mile  or  so  on  the  road  to  Five  Forks,  and  then  turned  sharp  to 
our  right  on  the  road  leading  across  a  stream  called  Ch,amberlaine's  bed,  and  halted  in 
an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road  On  the  left  of  the  field  were  woods,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  woods  free  from  unier-bru?h  In  front  a  long  sweep  of  rising  ground 
cutting  off  all  sight  of  the  country  beyond  The  titb  Ohio  with  the  2nd  X.  Y  mounted 
rifles  were  moved  down  to  the  creek,  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  13th  Ohio  was  put  on 
tue  right  uf  the  road  dismounted  M  »j --r  Myrick  with  his  battalion  of  our  Regiment 
was  sent  forward  mounted  to  cross  the  stream  and  ascertain  the  force  of  the  enemy  in 
front.  My  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  fellow  Myiick's  battalion  in  its  brave  work,  but 
only  to  say  it  forded  the  stream  swollen  by  the  rectut  rain,  pressed  back  tne  skirmishers 
till  a  large  cavalry  force  was  developed  in  their  front,  and  they  were  driven  back  across 
the  stream.  The  larger  part  of  the  rebel  cavalry  followed  them,  and  as  Major  Myrick 
reports,  a  portion  of  Picket's  division  of  infantry.  G«.n.  Sheridan,  in  his  official  report, 
says  "tire  brunt  of  the  rebel  cavalry  attack  fell  on  Smith's  brigade."  Of  this,  the 
two  remaining  battalions  of  our  Regiment,  as  wc  lay  in  the  field  beyond  the  hill,  knew 
nothing,  except  we  heard  the  firing 

The  order  had  been  sent  to  prepare  to  fight  on  foot  Each  number  four  remained 
mounted  with  his  three  led  horses,  while  the  rest  were  recounted  by  fours,  and  stood 
ready  to  move  out.  The  firing  is  rapidly  increasing  in  our  front.  A  staff  officer  from 
•Jen.  Smith  is  galloping  towards  us.  The  Regiment  stand  at  attention.  The  order  is, 
"  Oen.  Smith  directs  that  you  move  your  Regiment  to  the  front  immediately."  "  Fours 
ri^ht,"  and  we  are  on  our  way  up  the  sloping  ascent.  Another  staff  officer  from  brigade 
headquarters  rides  towards  us.  and  with  quick  salute,  siys:  "  Our  brigade  is  breaking, 
an*l  (Jen.  Smith  directs  that  you  hurry  your  Regiment  as  fast  as  possible."  Following 
tf;c-e  orders  we  soon  beared  (Jen.  Smith  on  the  brew  of  the  hill  ;  ho  galloped  to  me,  and 
with  manner  unusually  excited,  said  •*  Put  your  men  across  the  field,  and  charge  the 
-r  behj  who  are  massing  in  your  front  "  Tho  sharp,  he  ivy  volleys  heard  over  the  hill 
Gauged  tho  men  to  move  with  alacrity,  and  turning  to  the  left  we  were  soon  front  into 
linn  and  went  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  In  front  of  us,  stretching  from  the  road  on 
'  if  right,  away  beyond  our  left. —  for  tho  woods  on  our  left  stopped  half  way  down  the 
I,  and  the  stream   curving   outward  at  that   point  made  a  largo  plat  of  interval  land, 

•  that  aeross'our  entire  front  and  over  this  open  land  to  our  left,  twice  the  length  our 
wen  covered, — advanced  a  strong  line  of  rebel  men  dismounted.     From  across  the  ford, 
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and  away  into  the  field  in  front,  was  a  column  of  cavalry  galloping  forward.  Down  into 
that  field  went  the  thin,  single  rank  line  of  our  Regiment,  with  their  repeating  carbines 
pointed  at  the  enemy,  and  delivering  a  constant,  unremitting  tire.  Time  and  again 
have  1  felt  the  thriU'of  shouting  to  that  line  of  gallant  men,  as  they  went  steadily 
forward,  dropping  here  and  there  along  the  line,  but  making  no  gaps.  We  could  see 
the  heavy  line  of  men  in  front  tremble,  and  wave  back  and  forth.  The  head  of  that 
column  of  cavalry  broke  to  right  and  left,  and  like  a  column  of  water  forced  up  in  a 
fountain,  when  it  has  reach  its  extreme  height  breaks  into  mist  and  drops  on  all  sides, 
so  in  this  column  of  cavalry  the  stream  of  horsemen  kept  pressing  forward,  but  its  head 
came  no  nearer  to  us.  A  heap  of  horses  and  men  lay  piled  at  its  head,  while  its 
broken  fragments  fell  back  like  spray. 

Still  the  merciless  fire  from  our  steadily  advancing  line  kept  on  unceasing.  The 
opposing  force  Could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  broke  in  confusion,  and  run  for  shelter  to 
the  heavy  growth  and  under-brush  that  curtained  the  stream.  With  a  shout  we  broke 
into  a  run  after  them,  a  shout  taken  up  by  the  scattered  parts  of  our  brigade  which 
had  been  driven  back  on  either  flank,  and  were  now  in  our  rear  in  the  woods  on  our 
right  and  left,  a  shout  that  caused  all  to  advance, — that  was  taken  up  and  echoed 
back  by  the  led  horses  in  the  rear  and  over  the  hill. 

In  the  interval  land  to  our  left  a  body  of  the  enemy,  rallied  by  an  officer,  were  bravely 
making  a  stand,  aud  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire  on  our  flank,  being  beyond  and  over- 
lapping our  left.  Capt.  Heald's  company  swung  round  aud  went  at  them.  The  gallant 
officer  vainly  striving  to  hold  his  men  went  dowu.  As  we  came  upon  his  body  it  proved 
to  be  Col.  McXiel  of  the  5th  N.  C.  Cavalry,  a  regiment  whose  bravery  we  tried  at 
Middleburg,  aud  learned  mutually  to  respect  each  other.  At  Middleburg,  Major 
Brown  had  captured  its  Lieut,  Colonel  as  he  charged  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  now 
the  Colonel  lay  dead  before  us,  and  his  regiment  broken  and  scattered  as  never  before. 
Gen.  Sheridan,  speaking  of  this  stream,  refers  to  it  as  the  place  "  Where  Smith's 
brigade  so  gallantly  repulsed  the  enemy."  Smith  says,  "  The  gallant  conduct  of  the 
First  Maine  is  deserving  of  especial  mention  " 

It  was  evident  to  us  iu  the  charge  that  the  brigade   was  going  to  the  rear  in  an 

unhealthy  and   hasty    manner   at   the  time  we  came  over  the   hill,   and   that  entirely 

different  features  appeared  when  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Instead  of  doubt 

and  confusion,  stood  certainty  exultant.     Under  a  sharp  skirmish  fire  from  the  opposite 

side,  we  threw  up  a   slight   breastwork  cf  rails,   in  cavalry  style,  concealing  the  body 

only  as  it  lay  prone  on  the  ground.     Our  band  came  up  from  tho  rear  and  cheered  and 

animated  our  hearts  by  its  rich  music;   ero  long  a  rebel  band  replied  by  giving  us  South- 

|    ern  airs,  with  cheers  from  each  side  in  encouragement  of  its  own  band,  a  cross  fire  of  the 

j    Star  Spangled  Banner,  Yankee  Doodle  and  John  Brown,  mingled  with  Dixie  and  the 

J    Bonnie  Blue  Flag      During  the  afternoon  tho  line  was  changed  a  little  from  time  to 

j    time.     Sent  orders  for  our  pioneers  to  come  up.  and  for  ammunition,  but  could  obtain 

j    neither.     The    pioneers    were   busy  corduroying  roads  for  the  train,  and  ammunition 

;     wagons  were  so  far  fo  the  rear  the  ammunition  could  not  be  brought  to  the  front.     The 

j    skirmish   fire  in  front  became  lighter,  but  wo  could  hear  constant  firing  to  our  right. 

!    We  did  not  know  till  the  next  day  that  Danes'  brigade  had  been  driven  back,  and  Gregg 

!    ordered  to  his  support,  and  that  our  single  brigade  stood  its  ground  with  no  connecting 

'    forco  on  our  right,  and  no  supporting  force  in  our  rear.     The  only  inkling  I  received  of 

the  situation,  (Jen.  Smith  gave  me,  as  he  rode  to  tho  front  and  told  me  to  keep  a  sharp 

Lookout  for  our  right  f!  ink  ;   that  he  expeetsd  the  attack  from  that  quarter;   that  he  had 

received  orders  to  hold  his  position  as  lung  as  possible,  and   it'  cut  otf  from  his  division 

to  withdraw  his  four  regiments  by  moving  through  the  woods,  and  getting  out  as  best 
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be  could.  To  strengthen  my  right,  I  moved  companies  D  and  H  from  the  left  of  the 
line  and  put  them  in  as  reserve,  near  the  right  of  the  line,  to  face  either  the  front  or  the 
ri"ht  as  might  be  needed.  There  was  some  talk  between  the  two  lines,  cheap  and  boast- 
ful as  usual,  until  5.30  P.  M.,  when  suddenly  four  pieces  of  artillery  opened  on  us. 

The  whole  of  the  cavalry  that  attacked  us  in  the  morning,  reinforced  by  Picket's  cel- 
ebrated division  of  infantry,  were  thrown  across  the  stream,  and  in  the  thick  brush  and 
wood  of  its  banks  opened  a  murderous  fire,  whose  deafening  echoes  filled  all  the  air. 
Companies  D  and  H  were  immediately  brought  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  in  excellent 
position  to  punish  the  enemy.  Bidding  Capts.  Hall  and  Howe  to  hang  on  where  they 
were — for  the  Second  Xew  York  was  breaking  in  our  front,  and  the  portion  of  our  regi- 
ment in  the  road  at  a  rail  fence  wa3  being  pressed  up  the  hill  in  confusion — I  remember 
rushing  to  rally  these  men,  and  of  having  my  hat  suddenly  carried  from  my  head;  of 
getting  them  into  line  and  moving  them  to  the  front  of  the  rise  bordering  the  low  land 
by  the  stream.  Capts.  Hall  and  Howe  held  the  enemy  firmly  at  our  right,  till  Stayner, 
young  and  eager  for  the  fight,  christened  his  newly  earned  promotion  with  his  own  life, 
and  Capt  Howe,  shot  through  the  bowels,  was  borne  to  the  rear.  Men,  as  their  ammu- 
tion  boxes  were  exhausted,  would  empty  their  pistols  into  the  enemies  ranks,  closing 
thick  in  front  of  us,  and  then  go  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  were  terribly  punished;  for 
we  learned  afterwards,  from  prisoners  and  members  of  Picket's  division,  who  lived  in 
Petersburg,  that  Col.  Cheeck  of  the  1st  N.  C.  Cavalry,  and  Col.  Savage  of  the  13th  Vir- 
ginia, were  wounded  on  the  slope  in  front  of  us.  But  fresh  regiments  took  their  places, 
and  we  were  pushed  back,  not  driven,  for  with  as  good  alignment  as  our  thinned  ranks 
would  admit,  we  woutd  halt  and  deliver  volleys  from  carbine  and  pistol  as  we  could 
gather  ammunition. 

Sergt.  Somes  of  Company  K,  borrowed  a  knife  of  Tobie,  then  our  Sergt.  Major,  to 
extract  a  shell  stuck  in  his  carbine;  and  heedless  of  falling  comrades  and  the  shower  of 
bullets,  busily  proceeded  to  extract  it,  falling  back  only  as  the  line  fell  back.  As  the 
Sergt.  Major  passed  him  again,  busy  with  his  efforts,  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  What 
shall  I  do?  I  can't  get  it  out."  A  wounded  man  was  just  starting  for  the  rear,  and 
•Tobie  taking  his  gun  and  ammunition  gave  it  to  the  sergeant,  who  went  to  work  check- 
ing the  charging  and  yelling  rebels,  with  the  appearance  of  satisfaction,  as  if  his  only 
wish  had  been  gratified  and  the  thing  most  needed  given  him,  as  indeed  it  was. 

Private  Richard  McCarthy,  Co.  K,  now  an  overseer  in  the  Hudon  cotton  mills  in 
Canada,  thus  describes  his  part  :  "  Charley  Somes  and  I  were  behind  a  tree  firing  at  the 
enemy.  It  was  getting  hot.  Charley  said,  4  Go  back,  Mac,  you  will  get  hit.'  I  told  him 
I  stood  as  good  a  chance  as  he;  but  in  a  few  minutes  '  I  got  it,'  and  said,  '  Charley,  I 
am  hit.'  He  replied  'there,  damn  you,  I  told  you  you  would,'  and  in  spite  of  my  pain 
I  had  to  laugh." 

I  remember  another,  coming  from  the  rear,  whither  he  had  assisted  a  wounded  com- 
rade; as  he  passed  near  me,  I  asked  him  how  much  ammunition  he  had.  He  replied, 
'  forty  rounds,  that  he  had  just  gathered  from  wounded  men.'  Telling  him  he  was  just  the 
man  I  wanted  at  that  time,  I  directed  him  to  take  post  in  rear  of  a  stump  and  brush, 
and  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check  as  long  as  his  ammunition  lasted.  He  camo  to  me  the 
Dext  morning  and  said,  "I  carried  out  your  instructions,  Colonel,  but  when  my  ammu- 
nition was  out  the  rebsrwere  behind  me  on  either  side,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lie  where  I 
was  till  night,  and  I  did  not  find  my  regiment  till  after  midnight."  I  would  like  to 
know  the  name  of  that  man. 

Another  incident — personal.  I  tell  it  because  it  will  surely  come  out  before  evening 
closes,  and  it  is  Sometimes  told  a.*  though  I  swore,  and  said  certain  things  that  bettor  bo 
unsaid.     As  I  remember  it,  thus  it  occurred: — Tho  twigs  were  dropping  fast  from  the 
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trees,  bullets  were  flying,  but  unheard,  and  a  hubbub  of  artillery  filled  the  air. 
Suddenly  I  heard  and/e/f  a  bullet — whew!  and  it  hurt.  Lieut.  Tobie  seeing  ruy  contor- 
tions, hurried  to  me  and  asked,  "  Are  you  wounded,  Colonel?"  "Oh!  Ough!  Confound 
it"  *  *  W  ill  you  go  to -the  rear?"  All  at  once  it  rushed  through  my  mind,  "  Must  I 
leave  my  regiment?"  And  filled  with  infinite  disgust  at  the  thought,  and  such  a  wound, 

my  iudignation  burst  out  with    "  Damn  thy  rear,  I  am  wounded  in   the rear."     If 

Capt.  Loring  remembers  my  language  as  I  rallied  his  company,  he  will  now  know  that 
the  smart  of  my  words  was  largely  physical.  We  were  out  cf  ammunition,  our  ranks 
were  sadly  depleted.  It  was  useless  to  resist  longer,  and  my  only  thought  was  to  get  my 
regiment  back  without  disorder  and  without  further  loss. 

The  enemy,  severely  punished,  did  not  follow  closely.  We  were  soon  on  the  level 
plat  of  land  in  front  of  Dinwiddie,  where  a  part  of  Custer's  division  had  been  brought 
up  from  the  rear,  and  had  juat  completed  a  slight  breastwork  of  rails.  We  were  scarcely 
in  rear  of  this,  when  a  column  of  cavalry  came  galloping  up  the  road,  and  from  the 
woods  we  had  just  left,  but  our  show  of  empty  guns  and  the  fresh  carbines  of  Custer 
sent  them  back  quicker  than  they  came.  This  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  as  it 
lay  in  front  of  Dinwiddie.  Along  our  front,  and  away  to  our  right,  was  a  strong  line  of 
rebels  advancing.  All  the  batteries  of  Custor's  division,  as  well  as  our  own,  were  now 
in  position,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  day  had  fair  opportunity  to  use  their  guns 
The  fight  was  short,  but  Sheridan  in  his  report  speaks  of  it  as  handsome.  The  darkening 
hours  of  night  now  closed  the  murderous  work,  and  in  this  darkness  our  division  moved 
to  the  rear  on  the  Vaughan  road,  to  g-sard  the  trains  and  rear;  Custer's  fresh  division 
taking  our  place,  and  Ayers  division  of  the  5th  Corps  marching  all  night  by  the  Boyd- 
town  Piank  Road  to  our  support. 

Let  us  review  the  work  of  the  day.  The  enemy  were  enabled,  through  the  neglect  of 
Gen.  Warren  to  attack  with  the  5th  Corps,  to  throw  on  the  cavalry  weakened  by 
Custer's  division,  detained  in  the  rear,  and  by  McKensie's  brigade  out  of  reach,  thoir 
entire  cavalry  force,  assisted  by  the  famous  Pickets'  and  Anderson's  divisions,  and  Wise's 
independent  brigade.  This  force  was  first  hurled  against  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  in 
the  forenoon,  and  was  most  gallantly  repulsed.  It  then  spent  several  hours  manoeuvre- 
ing  for  a  position,  and  kept  from  Gregg's  brigade  on  our  immediate  right  by  a  swamp,  it 
came  down  on  the  Five  Forks  road,  driving  back  Davies'  and  Gregg's  brigades,  and 
pressing  them  both,  with  Merritt's  division,  back  so  far  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
the  Boydtown  Plank  Road  to  reach  Dinwiddie.  Thus  our  brigade  was  left  isolated,  on 
the  extreme  left  of  a  Hue  with  no  connection  on  its  right,  and  none  in  its  rear,  till  Cus- 
ter came  up  from  the  wagon  train.  During  all  the  time  necessary  to  effect  this,  we  bore 
back  with  our  carbines  and  pistols  the  larger  part  of  the  rebel  cavalry  reinforced  by 
Picketts'  infantry.  In  the  morning  we  had  fallen  on  their  advancing  and  exultant  lines 
liko  an  avalanche,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  pathway,  immov- 
able, while  all  to  our  right. had  been  rolled  away  like  a  garment — a  rock  not  to  be  passed 
over  or  around,  till  Custer's  fresh  troops  from  the  rear  could  gather  their  breastwork  of 
rails,  and  with  our  thinned  rauks  repel  the  final  attack  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot. 
The  magnitude  of  the  force  against  us  was  so  manifest,  that  Grant  at  10  o'clock  that  night 
ordered  first  one  division,  and  then  the  remaining  two  of  the  jth  Corps,  to  march  to  our 
assistance,  and  that  they  should  reach  us  by  12  o'clock  that  night;  and  hurried  up  Mc- 
Kensie's division  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  James, 

The  severity  of  the  contest  is  attested  by  the  disabling  of  three  rebel  regimental  <~T 
brigade  commanders  in  front  of  our  lines — that  in  our  regiment  one  man  in  every  four 
had  been  wounded  or  killed,  and  one  officer  in  every  three  had  been  killed  or  borne  to 
the  rear  wounded.     Sheridan   that  night  reported   the  casualties  as  probably  450  men 
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killed  or  wounded.  Our  regiment  lost  101.  Showing  as  plainly  as  figures  can  show, 
that  where  the  thickest  of  the  fight  was,  there  the  First  Maine  stood.  Our  whole  brig- 
ade lost  141,  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  First  Maine  was  101.  All  but  four  of  the 
men  killed  were  from  our  regiment.  The  only  officers  killed  were  from  the  First  Maine. 
I  do  not  think  it  boasting  to  say  that  with  our  dead  and  wounded  we  paved  the  way  for 
the  glorious  capture  of  prisoners  at  Fivo  Forks  the  next  day — Five  Forks,  the  imme- 
diate,— as  Appomattox  was  the  final  cause, — of  Lee's  surrender — and  the  name  of  Five 
Forks  is  borne  on  our  standard. 

All  the  next  day  we  lay  idly  in  the  woods,  resting  as  only  tired  soldiers  can  rest. 
At  night  we  again  slept  most  soundly,  and  bottled  up  sleep  for  the  week  to  come,  as  the 
nights  were  at  hand  when  sleep  was  an  affair  of  the  imagination  and  not  of  enjoyment. 
Our  dreams  were  disturbed  in  the  small  hours  of  Sunday  morning  of  April  2,  by  the 
fearful  cannonading  along  the  whole  line  in  front  of  Petersburg.  How  its  thunder 
?honk  all  the  air  till  morning  light,  and  an  order  to  move  dissipated  its  sound.  As  we 
mounted  to  move  out,  the  rebel  prisoners  captured  at  Five  Forks  marched  by,  and  we 
treated  them  to  patriotic  music  from  our  band.  All  that  day  we  were  guard  for  the 
wagon  train.  At  night  we  were  still  entangled  in  its  meshes,  now  halting,  now  marching 
slowly,  now  using  rail  fences  to  pry  wagon  and  mules  from  mud,  and  at  half-past  one 
on  the  next  morning  were  near  Sutherland  Station.  A  cup  of  coffee,  a  short  nap,  and 
we  were  ready  to  start  at  4  A.  M.  During  this  day  we  took  various  positions.  Sent 
surplus  horses  caused  by  fighting  dismounted,  to  City  Point;  drew  up  in  line  of  battle, 
threw  out  skirmishers,  and  at  one  time  prepared  to  fight  our  infantry,  till  near  dark, 
when  the  conflicting  rumors  and  counter-marching  ceased  and  we  settled  down  to  a  rapid 
march  westward,  and  kept  on  marching  and  marching  till  1  o'clock;  when,  with  short 
nap,  and  supper  and  breakfast  almost  at  one  meal,  we  were  up  and  off  by  daylight, 
marching  rapidly  westward,  by  abandoned  army  wagons,  dismounted  cannon  and  cais- 
sons, by  Dennesville  and  the  old  Court  House,  till  at  Jennings  Ordinary  wo  struck  the 
railroad  from  Richmond  to  Danville.  Here  the  division  rested  for  an  hour  or  two,  while 
at  the  special  request  of  Gen.  Crook,  the  First  Maine  amused  itself  by  burning  culverts 
and  tearing  up  rails.  Young's  scouts,  most  perfect  rebels  in  appearance,  were  going  and 
coming  through  oar  ranks.  It  was  here  that  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and  a  mes- 
sage from  Gen.  Lee  to  Danville  intercepted,  telling  the  Quartermaster  there  to  send 
supplies  to  Amelia  Court  House.  Forwarding  the  despatch  to  Danville,  we  marched 
Richmond-ward  towards  Amelia  Court  House,  on  the  Danville  railroad.  At  Jetterville 
we  came  front  into  line  at  a  gallop,  then  moved  forward  as  skirmishers,  but  the  force  in 
front  proving  small,  we  dismounted  and  remained  in  position  till  dark,  when  we  were 
ordered  back  to  our  horses.  Capt.  Myrick's  and  Capt.  Hall's  battalions  went  on  picket, 
while  the  rest  slept,  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity. 

It  seemed  to  us — excepting  stable  call  and  watering  horses — that  we  slept  till  noon, 
when  we  were  emphatically  waked,  saddled  in  hot  haste  and  were  off,  with  dipper,  car- 
bine and  sabre  making  most  glorious  rattle,  and  continued  our  gallop  till  we  were  well 
out  on  the  road  to  Painsville,  or  Fame  Cross  Roads,  to  the  relief  of  the  1st  and  2d  brig- 
a  le,  who  in  a  reconnoissance  bad  captured  a  lot  of  rebel  army  wagons,  guns  and  battle 
flags,  and  were  now  being  driven  back  by  the  enemy.  We  arrived  in  season  to  enable 
tb<«rn  to  get  off  with  their  plunder,  while  we  treated  ourselves  with  a  slight  set-to  with 
'.he  an>rry,  hornet-like  rel-s.  The  stinging,  however,  was  mutual,  and  while  we  peppered 
f-H'h  other  we  felt  most  deeply  stung  that  Davis'  and  Gregg's  brigades  had  taken  so 
"  r.v  stum*  and  battle  fla^s,  while  we  had  not  even  a  baggage  wagon  to  plunder.  They 
had  -lirred  up  the  hive  and  taken  the  honey,  leaving  the  bees  to  buz/,  round  our  heads. 
We  fell  back  slowly  to  Jetterville,  followed  by  the  rebs,  till  near  the  station,  whero  we 


took  up  the  line  of  the  1st  N.  J.  Cavalry,  and  they  moved,  mounted,  to  the  read  to 
receive  a  charge  from  the  enemy,  arid  their  young  and  gallant  Col.  Janeway,  already 
bearing  thirteen  scars,  went  down  with  a  pistol  bullet  through  his  head.  The  enemy 
were  in  turn  charged.^by  the  Cth  Ohio  of  our  brigade  and  driven  back  with  loss.  Skir- 
mishing followed  till  night,  when  we  were  relieved  and  passed  a  quiet,  delicious  night. 
During  our  fighting  in  front  the  infantry  had  marched  up,  and  were  now  behind  wide- 
extended  breastworks,  closing  as  with  a  vice  Lee's  line  of  march  along  the  Danville 
railroad.  They  had  marched  all  the  previous  night,  and  now  lay  entrenched  on  one  of 
Lee's  outlets. 

Fresh  and  vigorous,  the  next  morning  we  rose  with  the  sun,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  shower  began  our  westward  course.  We  could  see  on  a  road  parallel  with  us,  and 
but  a  mile  or  so  away,  a  long  train  of  army  wagons  moving.  We  soon  learned  it  was 
Lee's  train,  and  ached  to  get  at  it.  I  can  see  Capt.  Heald,  as  he  rode  to  the  head  of  the 
column  in  the  fresh  Spring-like  air  of  that  glorious  day;  his  eyes  fairly  glistened,  and 
his  arm  trembled  with  excitement  as  he  pointed  to  the  rebel  wagon  train.  Ere  two  hours 
had  elapsed,  in  a  charge  on  that  very  train  he  fell  shot  through  the  heart.  It  seemed 
only  a  short  time  before  we  turned  to  the  right  on  a  road  leading  to  the  Deatonville 
road,  on  whioh  Lee  was  marching.  Gregg's  brigade  was  in  advance,  and  we  could  hear 
firing  in  front.  We  soon  came  to  Gen.  Smith,  who  said  to  me,  "Gregg's  brigade  is  at- 
tacking; put  your  regiment  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  charge  through  into  the  train." 
I  read  it  in  his  eyes  and  manner;  I  felt  in  my  blood  that  what  Davies'  brigade  did  yes- 
terday at  Fame's  Cross  Roads,  we  this  day  would  do  at  this  point,  and  have  our  boast  of 
army  wagons.  But  what  a  place  to  charge!  mire  and  underbrush,  thickets  impenetra- 
ble to  horse  or  foot.  Yesterday  Lee's  wagons  moved  in  fancied  security.  To-day  they 
moved  as  for  battle,  with  wheels  flanked  with  guns  and  muskets,  like  chariots  of  old, 
bristling  with  implements  of  death.  And  from  this  warlike  train  came  out  an  awful 
flame  of  fire  and  sulphurous  smoke,  and  stinging  lead  and  crushing  iron  balls,  whieh  no 
one  could  see;  but  horse  and  man  went  down.  We  moved  further  to  the  right,  press- 
ing vigorously  to  find  an  opening  through  the  horrid  thickets.  At  one  point  Capt.  Boyd 
of  L  company,  at  another  Lieut.  Hussey  with  I  company,  reached  the  road,  but  were 
driven  back.  Capt.  Heald,  our  best  scouting  officer,  of  gallantry  unsurpassed,  went 
down.  Adjutant  Little  was  fearfully,  swearing  mad,  with  a  pistol  shot  in  his  shoulder, 
causing  his  sword  arm  to  hang  powerless  at  his  side.  Back  we  went,  rallied  under  the 
enemy's  fire,  charged  to  where  Heald  fell,  when  we  were  ordered  back  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  road,  carrying  Heald  with  us. 

As  I  unsnarled  my  regimeut  from  that  fearful  place  for  cavalry,  and  massed  on  the 
road,  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  of  my  men  were  lost,  so  slow  was  the  extrication  of  horses 
from  bush  and  mud.  My  dream  of  wagons  and  battle-flags  was  gone.  I  felt  blue;  sore 
and  sick  from  head  to  foot.  Was  it  to  be  the  duty  and  fate  of  this  dear  regiment  to  do 
all  the  hard  work? — to  be  used  as  a  battering  ram,  and  bleed  and  suiter,  while  others 
plucked  the  fruit  ?  Yet,  ere  night,  as  we  charged  over  the  crest  by  Sailor  Creek,  and 
burning  trains  to  right  and  left  glowed  in  the  sunset,  and  prisoners  and  debris  of  scat- 
tered armies  lay  before  and  around  us,  your  huzzahs  lifted  high  all  gloom  from  my  heart. 
For  one  brief  moment  my  Load  touched  tha  skies. 

Of  the  manner  Sheridan  effected  his  arrangements  at  Sailor  Creok,  I  have  little  time 
to  tell.  We  did  some  rapid  marching;  one  division  would  engago  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion till  another  marched  by  and  engaged  him  at  another  point.  Thus  we  crept  along 
the  flank  of  Lee's  tram,  with  slow  steps  but  enormous  strides,  till  near  night  we  stood 
in  front  of  the  rear  guard  of  Lee's  army,  with  the  6th  Corps  at  their  rear;  and  in  a  hot, 
sharp  tight  we  squeezed  the  fighting  life   out  of  some    10,000   prisoners,  so  many   that 
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they  were  never  counted  or  reported,  with  Major  Generals  Ewell,  Kershaw,  Bartow  and 
Corse,  and  other  general  officers,  Corse  surrending  to  one  of  our  regimental  staff.  After 
this  fight,  Lieut.  Poor,  acting  Adjutant  in  place  of  Little,  wounded  earlier  in  the  day, 
visited  Maine  at  the  advice  j^f  the  Surgeon.  Lieut.  Tobie  tried  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  finding  more  damage  to  his  boot  than  his  foot,  concluded  to  remain  ;  fortunate  for 
the  Regiment,  as  adjutants  and  material  for  adjutants  were  becoming  scarce  in  our 
Regiment,  and  the  position  was  not  eagerly  sought. 

A  glorious  night's  rest,  and  at  6i|  A  M.  we  were  off,  and  were  respectfully  given  the 
road  by  a  division  of  the  24th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  for  by  this  time  the 
infantry  had  learned  to  take  off  their  hats  to  the  cavalry,  and  to  ask  for  tobacco 
respectfully.  At  Briery  Creek,  the  enemy  taking  advantage  of  the  high  bluff  of  the 
opposite  bank,  tried  to  stop  us,  but  the  battalion  of  16-shpoters  moved  up  the  stream 
to  a  bend  covering  the  bluff,  and  soon  wiped  them  away,  and  we  were  over.  Finding 
them  troublesome  in  our  front,  we  moved  to  the  flank,  and  over  and  down  some  of  the 
steepest  hills  we  had  seen  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  and  opened  a  side  fire  on  their 
marching  column,  which  melted  away  as  we  advanced,  and  we  were  soon  out  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill.  Before  us  was  Farnsville  on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox,  a  charming 
place,  and  in  comparison  with  the  other  towns  passed  through,  bearing  the  appearance 
of  a  city.  Long  lines  of  hospital  barracks  clustered  in  the  farther  part  of  the  place. 
In  the  plain  across  the  river  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  lay  with  batteries  and  wagons. 
We  could  see  rebel  soldiers  in  the  place,  but  could  not  tell  the  number.  Gen.  Smith 
moved  the  section  of  artillery  that  had  followed  us  to  the  bill  top,  and  ordered  the 
First  Maine  to  charge  the  place.  We  started  at  a  trot  which  soon  changed  to  a  square, 
steady  gallop  The  enemy  whirled  their  batteries  into  position  on  the  opposite  side 
and  burled  shot  and  shell  at  us.  Major  Myrick,  whose  battalion  was  thrown  as 
skirmishers  to  our  left,  and  had  a  better  view  of  the  place,  in  sorrow  and  anger, 
exclaimed,  "There  goes  the  First  Maine  to  destruction  "  We  knew  not  what  was  in 
front  of  us,  but  the  steady,  swinging  gallop  of  our  horses  caused  our  bleed  to  tingle  and 
glow  from  head  to  foot.  We  realized  the  full  meaning  of  the  Arabic  proverb,  "That  a 
day  not  spent  on  horse  back  is  a  day  lost."  The  enemy's  guns  shot  wild  and  touched 
not  a  man  As  we  neared  the  city  they  ceased  firing,  fearing  to  injure  their  own 
people.  It  occurred  to  me  just  in  time,  not  to  risk  tuy  command  all  in  one  street. 
Directing  the  leading  c  mpany  to  keep  straight  on,  and  waiting  till  two  or  three 
Companies  followed  it,  I  again  led  the  column  on  another  street.  Major  Hall  catching 
my  idea,  for  we  w^re  moving  at  a  gallop,  with  no  opportunity  to  give  instruction,  took 
a  third  street  with  his  battalion.  As  our  horses  feet  rattled  on  the  hard  streets  the 
men  broke  out  with  a  yell.  The  horses  caught  the  spirit  of  the  charge,  which  almost 
became  a  race.  I  remember  a  sergeant,  whose  horse  gaining  on  the  others,  came 
abreast  of  me,  and  we  complimented  each  other's  horses  as  we  galloped  tide  by  side.  All 
ut  once  our  street  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  along  the  base  of  a  wooded  hill  ;  barracks 
wore  to  our  right,  and  this  hill  to  our  front  and  left.  From  its  top  came  a  shower  of 
leaden  hail  that  dropped  man  and  horse  as  we  turned  the  corner.  I  remember  contem- 
plating the  situation  a  moment — of  seeing  one  of  the  men,  who<e  horse  had  fallen  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  >uring  behind  him  and  commence  firing  with  his  carbine.  A  brick 
house,  destroyed  by  tire,  stood  with  its  walls  fallen  low,  ami  its  cellar  on  our  immediate 
tight  where  the  street  turned.  In  hot  haste  the  leading  company  of  the  Regiment  was 
placed  dismounted  in  that  cellar  and  behind  that  b.m^e,  with  orders  to  spare  not  their 
ammunition,  bat  to  make  a  noise,  if  nothing  else  ;  and  the  guts  that  wound  up  Saturd  iv 
fight,  to  >hoot  all  the  week,  unloaded  themselves  in  a  manner  that  was  sweeter  than 
music.     The  firing  in  front  became  less  frequent,  and  the  rebel  force  receiving  this  fire 
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in  front  and  seeing  Major  Flail  on  a  road  leading  to  their  rear,  soon  left  the  top,  and  we 
took  possession  of  it  The  whole  place  lay  under  oar  carbines  and  control.  A  fortunate, 
nice,  enjoyable  thing.     Done  with  slight  loss  of  men,  and  we  felt  happy. 

Major  Weir  of  9"en.  Crook's  staff  came  up  and  expressed  great  astonishment  that  we 
had  driven  the  rebs  from  such  a  position  so  easily  defended,  and  told  us  not  to  advance 
any  further,  as  we  were  now  beyond  supporting  distance  from  the  brigade  and  division. 
Gen.  Smith  was  so  pleased  with  the  atfair,  that  he  formed  our  band  in  the  rear  of  his 
staff,  and  marched  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  sound  of  patriotic  tunes.  It  was 
the  hour  of  high  twelve,  and  having  posted  the  Regiment  to  cover  and  protect  the  hill, 
they  were  called  from  labor  to  refreshment  by  the  return  of  a  large  detail  of  one  man 
in  four  from  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  The  people  of  the  place  had 
evidently  prepared  sumptuous  meals  for  friends  and  relatives  in  Lee's  army,  but  the 
sudden  clangor  of  sabra  and  hoof  of  horse  had  prevented  the  consumption  of  the  pre- 
pared feast.  Never  was  more  abundant  or  acceptable  food  offered  to  hungry  men. 
Baskets  of  hot  biscuit  and  fresh  bread,  whole  jars  of  butter,  jars  of  preserves,  roast 
turkey,  vegetables,  pies  and  cakes,  fresh  from  table  and  pantry,  with  dishes  and  means 
of  conveying  them,  were  brought  to  the  hill  and  served  to  our  men. 

"  Ain't  you  glad  you  jined  her," 
With  shouts  and  laughter,  rose  from  all  the  hill  top.  Even  our  horses  had  a  choice 
between  doughnuts  and  biscuits.  We  ate  so  much  that  when  ordered  across  the  river 
we  lost  our  place  in  the  column,  and  instead  of  being  the  head  of  the  leading  brigade, 
the  second  brigade  took  the  advance,  and  we  fell  in  their  rear.  A  stroko  of  luck  fur  us, 
as  the  enemy  laid  a  trap  and  ambuscaded  and  captured  the  whole  advance  of  that 
brigade,  including  Gen.  Gregg  and  his  staff. 

All  that  afternoon  we  skirmished  mounted  with  the  enemy  and  played  at  making  war. 
We  evidently  had  no  stomach  for  fighting,  and  were  too  happy  to  hurt  any  one.  It  was 
only  after  two  days,  on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  in  front  of  Clover  Hill,  we  felt  hungry 
enough  and  cross  enough  to  bite  bullet  and  eat  gunpowder.  We  re-crossed  the  river  at 
night,  and  still  full  of  good  nature  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  a  sound,  all  night 
sleep,  when  Sheridan,  learning  our  condition  and  thinking  we  ought  to  get  up  an 
apj  etite  for  breakfast,  marched  us  till  two  o'clock  at  night,  and  to  Prospect  Statiou.  It 
was  rather  dark  to  admire  the  prospect,  and  after  caring  for  our  horses  we  went  to 
sleep  to  wake  early  to  jrreet  Sheridan  tho  next  morning  as  he  rode  by,  and  to  a  long 
swinging  pace  for  Appomattox  Station.  All  day  long  we  kept  up  a  steady  tramp,  baiting 
only  to  feed  and  breath  the  horses  at  Pomplin's,  till  we  halted  in  the  dark  near  Appo- 
mattox Station,  to  the  sound  of  cannon  in  front  and  cars  moving  towards  us — supplies  . 
for  Lee's  army,  just  captured  by  Custer's  division.  We  helped  ourselves  liberally,  with 
the  rapidity  born  of  cavalry  movements,  and  new  shoes,  shirts,  drawers,  and  even  gray 
jackets,  were  on  our  men  and  in  our  saddle-bags.  Three  men  from  the  ranks  rode  to  mo 
and  said  they  were  engineers  and  competent  to  run  a  locomotive,  proving,  as  time  and 
again  it  had  been  proved  before,  there  was  no  special  duty  or  unexpected  work  to  per- 
form but  men  trained  fur  sue!)  work  could  be  called  from  the  ranks  to  do  it. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  ordered  into  a  firge  open  field,  a  most  suitable  place  for 
camp,  had  hastily  cooked  our  coffee  and  prepared  to  lie  down  in  comfort,  when  at  nine 
we  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  front.  To  the  front  we  went,  growling  in  soldierly 
fashion,  and  blaming  our  commanders  for  shoving  this  brigade  so  freely.  We  were 
beyond  the  enemy,  and  moved  eastward  on  the  pike  road  leading  from  Lynchburg 
through  Appomattox  Court  House;  by  wagon  after  wagon — burned  to  escape  the  hands 
of  Custer's  men;  by  caisson  and  cannon  dismounted,  rapidly  at  first,  but  slowly  as  the 
hours  of  midnight  drew  near  and  the  rebel   pickets  drew  bead  on  us.     Back  to  back  wo 
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pressed  tbein  till  our  brigade,  far  from  all  support  at  the  time,  lay  on  the  brow  of  Clover 
Hill  before  Appomattox  Court  House,  on  the  road  on  which  if  he  advanced  at  all,  Lee 
must  cotne  out  in  the  morning.  The  rebel  pickets  fired  briskly  at  this  point,  but 
stopped  as  our  advaace  halted.  "The  hour  was  1  A.  M.,  April  9,  We  came  dismounted, 
front  into  line,  with  the  1st  Maine  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  the  rest  of  the  brigade 
on  the  right,  and  one  regiment  in  reserve.  Behind  a  slight  barrier  of  rails,  without 
blankets,  in  the  cold  damp  air  of  April,  we  waited  for  morning  and  '^en.  Lee's  army. 
A  line  of  dismounted  videttes  was  thrown  out  in  our  front  to  give  warning  of  approach- 
ing danger.  Knowing  the  difficulty  of  placing  such  a  line  in  the  darkness,  I  personally 
attended  to  posting  them,  and  when  done  a  desire  possessed  me  to  practically  test  the 
feelings  of  a  vidette,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  force  in  front.  I  advanced  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  stooping  to  prevent  my  body  being  seen  against  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
for  I  knew  not  how  near  the  rebel  videttes  rnight  bo,  I  crept  forward — well,  as  far  as  I 
dared.  I  sat  on  the  ground  and  listened  to  the  rebel  teamsters  in  the  valley  below 
paeking  their  wagons,  with  oaths  and  imprecations  savoring  of  tired  horses  and  wearied, 
angry  men.  Thought  of  the  morning;  of  what  our  small  fcrco  could  do  to  keep  back 
the  rebel  hosts  in  front,  not  knowing  that  oar  infantry  were  marching  all  that  night  to 
take  post  in  our  rear.  Thought  of  the  end  of  fighting  near  at  hand,  thought  of  peace, 
and  quiet  and  home.  When  suddenly  I  found  myself  waking — a  criminal  offence  to  a 
vidette.  I  know  not  how  to  characterise  it  in  case  of  a  regimental  commander  in  front 
of  the  enemy  and  odtside  his  own  pickets.  It  is  enough  to  say,  I  went  back  inside  the 
lines,  and  sought  to  fir.d  cold  comfort  and  sleep  inside  of  a  rubber  coat.  The  comfort 
was  cokl  enough,  but  the  sleep  might  be  called  by  another  name. 

The  hour  before  and  at  daybreak  is  always  the  hour  of  danger  and  sudden  attacks, 
but  Lee's  forces  tired  and  sleepy  that  morning,  did  not  wake  early,  and  the  section  of 
artillery  aceympinying  us  moved  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  caused  them  to  open  their 
eyes  that  pleasant  Sunday  morning  by  dropping  shot  and  shell  into  the  middle  of  their 
camp.  For  an  hour  or  more  after  sunrise,  we  watched  a  column  of  their  cavalry  move 
by  our  right,  half  a  mile  or  so  away.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  could  see  nothing 
of  any  force  prepared  or  placed  to  support  us.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  alone  and  the 
army  of  Lee  in  our  front.  When  their  skirmishers  and  advance  came  in  view,  never 
did  the  enemy  more  sluggishly  come  forward.  Their  line  extended  beyond  ours  by 
twice  its  length,  but  our  carbines  held  them  in  check  till  they  commenced  to  lap  round 
our  brigade  on  the  right  and  left,  and  sharp  firing  in  front  told  us  the  heavy  effort  made 
to  clear  this  road  of  its  cavalry  curtain  Slowly  they  rolled  us  back.  Wo  received  and 
we  inflcted  loss.  In  ten  short  days,  of  which  this  was  the  end,  our  regiment  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  one-third  its  men  and  one-half  its  officers.  We  wero  too  sleepy  to 
move  rapidly.  We  were  too  cross  to  be  shoved  by  bullets.  Back  from  the  wooded  crest 
of  Clover  Hill;  back  over  an  open  field  and  a  little  rise;  back  down  a  long  sloping 
iucline — straightening  our  line  at  its  foot  by  tho  aid  of  a  rail  fence,  and  with  our  men 
in  hand, — we  charged  up  the  incline  or  hill,  to  be  again  driven  back,  and  losing  one  of 
our  battery  guns  at  its  foot.  Back  up  a  long  rise  of  ground,  covered  with  woods  at  tho 
top — and  the  curtain  of  cavalry  covering  the  last  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  roiled  fully 
up,  and  back,  and  before  the  astonished  vision  of  the  rebel  force  stood  Griffin  with  the 
5th  and  Ord  with  the  24th  Corps.  A  colored  division  of  the  latter  stepped  into  the 
place  of  our  regiment.  All  night  long  had  they  marched,  but  how  refreshing  the  sight 
of  their  black  countenances  at  this  time.  At  the  spectacle  the  rebel  host  staggered  back, 
ar:d  their  whole  lino  wavered  as  if  each  particular  man  was  terror  stnu-k.  Tho  curtain 
fell  on  four  years'  fighting' 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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Major  J.  D.  Myrick,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced, 
who  recited  the  following  stirring  Poem,  being  warmly  applauded 
throughout,  the"  mention  of  the  name  of  Col,  C.  II.  Smith  eliciting 
loud  applause,  and  three  rousing  cheers  : 

How  fair  the  morn,  just  barsting  into  day, 

How  sweet  the  evening,  touched  with  pensive  ray 

Of  twinkling  stars,  that,  from  the  darkening  skies,. 

Shine  soft  as  mercy  in  angelic  eyes  1 

So  like  the  mora  arise  immortal  hopes-, 

And  like  the  eve  a  shadowy  vista  opes 

To  memory,  as  on  untiring  wings 

Bright  visions  of  the  past  to  us  she  brings. 

As  from  the  East  comes  forth  the  God  of  Day,, 

With  glory  panoplied,  and  bright  array, 

So  came  the  dawn  of  Freedom  clothed  with  Hghiu 

With  beauty  robed,  and  helmet  flashing  bright;, 

Kissed  the  blue  tremblings  of  iEgean  sea, 

Roused  the  dead  world,  and  Greece  began  to  be, 

'lis  Freedom's  breath  alone  can  swell  the  sails 

Of  our  prosperity, —  her's  are  the  gales 

That  waft  to  honor,  to  success  and  power, 

That  fill  with  blessings  every  passing  hour  ; 

Tis  Freedom's  smile  makes  glad  the  vales  and  hills 

With  beauty  e'en  perennial,  which  fill3 

The  world's  great  throbbing  heart  with  pure  delight;, 

And  clothes  all  nature  with  its  radiance  bright  ; 

Tis  Freedom's  power  alone  can  rouse  the  soul 

To  deeds  immortal,  and  alone  control 

The  mighty  passions  which  in  daily  lifo 

Contend  for  mastery  in  deadly  strife  ; 

'Tis  Freedom's  voice  commands  the  cities  rise 

With  turrets  crowned,  up-pointing  to  the  skies, 

And  round  her  altars  shines  a  halo  bright, 

Hope  for  the  day,  sweet  quiet  for  the  night. 

From  every  vale  we  hear  the  anvil's  ring, 

On  every  hill  Minerva's  olives  spring, 

The  bees  of  Cecrops  sing  in  every  field, 

And  Peace  o'er  all  spreads  her  protecting  shield. 

Imagination  made  the  past  sublime, 
And  Fancy  mocks  the  wasting  hard  of  Time; 
Great  thought.',  great  actions  are  the  world's  forever. 
The  influence   >f  great  souls  will  leave  us  never. 
The  wind-swept  forests  of  our  Pine  Treo  State 
A  thousand  legends  each  to  each  relate, 
As  waving  to  and  fro  in  majesty, 
Their  voices  blend  in  one  grand  harmony: 
The  wave-washed  shores  of  every  rocky  bay, 
Murmur  traditions  of  creation's  day. 
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And  ever  singing  is  the  boundless  sea 
A  solemn  dirge  o'er  past  Eternity,' 

So  from  the  heart  of  nature  there  arise 
Sweet  songs  of*  praise  forever  to  the  skies, 
And  every  soul  attuned  to  sympathy 
Swells  freedom's  chorus  of  glad  jubilee. 
With  the  brave  heart  and  never  weary  brain 
Of  man,  strive  time  and  change,  but  strive  in  vain: 
The  warrior's  ehaplet  is  a  cypress  bloom, 
Old  ocean's  every  wave  a  sailor's  tomb- 
Yet  young  ambition,  at  the  call  of  fame 
On  glory's  glitteriug  scroll  to  inscribe  his  name, 
Follows  the  promise  of  the  trumpet's  breath, 
Rushing  to  honor  or  a  glorious  death; 
The  white  sails  flutter  still  on  every  seae 
As  thick  as  daise3  on  the  summer  lea. 


Dreaming  of  by-gone  hopes, 

Ne'er  realized  to  .be, 
Thinking  of  friends  beloved. 

Beyond  life's  heaving  sea; 

Electing  years  can  change  not 
The  friendship,  tried  and  true, 

Of  hearts  which  throbbed  so  warrniy€ 
Comrades  brave,  in  you. 

Oh!  how  oft  at  twilight, 

Our  fond  affections  stray 
Sack  to  those  days  of  glory 

Forever  passed  away. 

When  the  world  is  silent, 
Bushed  the  earth  in  sleep, 

When  the  quiet  stars  look  dowc 
From  their  azure  deep; 


I 


Theu  how  oft,  at  midnight, 
Will  fail  the  scalding  tears, 

As  we  think  of  vanished  hopes 
Of  those  by-gone  years. 

Yet,  piercing  through  the  darkest  night, 

With  its  pensive  rays, 
Flashes  back  the  holy  light 

Of  those  grand  old  days. 

Fourteen  swift  years  have  come  and  passed  away, 
Since  on  tba  startled  natiun  dawned  that  day 
When  dowa  the  dark  horizon's  Southern  bir 
Biased  the  dread  thunderbolt  of  Civil  War., 
Whuse  ominous  lightnings  with  a  lurid  tlare 
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Flashed  o'er  the  continent  with  horrid  glare  ; 

i 

J 

When  with  an  awful  clangor  war's  alarms 

i 

! 

RouscLjn  an  hour  a  million  men  to  arms. 

i 

From  field  and  forest,  and  from  inland  stream,. 

With  sabre  flash-  and  glittering  bayonet's  gleam, 

From  shore,,  and  mountain  side,  and  Western  plain, 

Fearless  of  iron  hail  and  leaden  rain, 

Fronting  the  battle's  mighty  shock  they  came, 

Breasting  the  dreadful  storm  of  smoke  and  ilarae, 

Whan  Sod's  own  trumpet  roused  the  plumberiog  worh}^ 

And  Freedom  to  the  breese  her  Sag  unfurled. 

Oh!  how  those  glorious  visions  of  the  past 

i 

Come  trooping  m  upon  us  thick  and  fast, 

With  their  proud  legends  of  the  camp  and  battle-, 

1 

Their  bleaded  bugle-calls  and  carbine's  rattle, 

: 

■  i 

The  cheerless  bivouac  in  the  evening  damps. 

The  jest  and  jovial  song  of  merry  camps, 

i 

The  scorching  days,  the  dark  and  frozen  nights,. 

i 

The  biasing  aamp-Hres'  cheerful  twinkling  lights* 

i 

! 

The  white  tent3  in  the  shadowy  forest  glades, 

| 

The  wild  excitement  of  t&e  circling  raids,. 

j 

The  swift  and  stealthy  march  at  dead  of  night,. 

1 
i 

The  sabres  flashing  in  the  morning  light. 

i 

The  sad  defeats,  the  victors" ringing  shout, 

! 

The  hot  ani  dusty  march,  the  attack,  the  rout, 

' 

! 

The  bl»od-stained  earth,  the  3elds  of  trampled  grains 

; 

The  burning  sun,  the  pitiless,  pelting  rain,. 

i 

1 

! 

The  ghastly  wounds,  the  agony  and  pain, 

The  peaceful  stars,  which  trembled  overhead, 

! 

Silvering  the  ashy  faces  of  the  dead,. 

The  sobbing  pines- where,  ?heath  the  swelling  sod, 

■  ; 

Which  they  once  watered  with  their  precious  blood,. 

■ 

: 

j 

Our  heroes  sleep — nor  reck  of  war's  alarms, 

The  noontide  march,  or  trumpet's  shrill    fiTo  Arms1"" — 

The  comrades  tried  and  true,  who  day  by  day 

Droppsd  from,  our  side  along  the  bloody  way, 

i 

The  shot-torn  standards  wreathed  with  viciory, 

!    ! 
,    1 

The  right  for  God  and  for  Humanity — 

i! 

What  mortal  tongue  can  sing,  what  hand  can  paint:' 

'< 

Baffled  the  ore,  the  other  dim  and  faint 

' 

To  tell  the  story  of  those  glorious  years, 

Filled!  with  chivalric  exploits,  dimmed  with  tears* 

i 

Those  days  of  bitterness  ana  mortal  strife, 

!; 

Which  saved  the  Union,  gave  the  Nation  life, 

Those  days  of  gran. 1  achievement,  proud  success,. 

[j 

Whose  memory  ages  yet  unburn  shall  bless. 

>     \ 

When  History  writes  her  record  &f  the  brave- 

: 

Who  fought  and  died  their  Fatherland  to  save,. 

j 

When  Fame  inscribes  upon  her  brightest  page 

The  deeds  and  names  of  this  illustrious  age, 

First  in  the  story  of  those  great  events, 

Foremost  in  the  proud  roll  of  regiments 

Whose  bronzed  troopers  never  rode  in  vain, 

For  aye  shall  stand  the  peerless  old  "  First  Maine 

What  a  galaxy  of  heroes 

Wreathe  our  standards  with  their  fame, 
What  a  blazonry  of  battles 

Sheds  a  lustre  oa  the  name 
Of  the  dear,  the  noble  Mother, 

Grand  old  State  whose  highest  pride 
Is  the  valor  and  the  prowess 

Of  her  son?  who,  side  by  side, 
Fought  for  freedom,  fought  for  Union, 

Stemmed  rebellion's  blood-red  tide. 
Oh  the  marching!     Oh  the  fighting 

la  the  Shenandoah  valley! 
Where  each  verdant  plain  and  kill-side, 

And  eaeh  glade  and  woodland  alley, 
And  eaeh  glen  and  mountain  marge 

Echoed  the  thunder  of  our  charge! 
Lo!  Middletown  and  Winchester, 

la  whose  hot  and  deadly  fray 
Our  gallant  Cilley  led  the  charge 

Which  saved  our  honor,  won  the  day. 
See  Cedar  Mountain's  towering  crests 

With  fateful  lightnings  glowing, 
And  Bull  Run's  sad,  disastrous  plain, 

With  crimson  life  blood  flowing! 
Lo!  Brandy  Station's  proud,  glad  day, 

Where  the  dear  old  First  Maine 
From  out  the  chaos  of  defeat, 

Brought  victory  again! 
Rise  Aldio's  dark  and  bloody  heights, 

Where  gallant  Douty  fell, 
An-i  Upperville,  where  peerless  Smith 

Charged  into  the  jaws  of  hell! 
And  Gettysburg's  immortal  field, 

Whose  fame  rings  through  the  world, 
Where  the  rebellion's  red  flood  tide 

Was  backward  grandly  hurled! 
Sheppardstown,  where  we  proudly  won 

A.  friendship  firm  indeed, 
The  dear  "Old  Sixteenth,"*  true  as  steel, 


*Tho  1st  Maine  and  ltith  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  were  known  throughout  the  Corps  as 

the  "Twin  Regiments,"  from  the  warm,  close  friendship  subsisting  between  them,  which 

lated  from   the   battle  of  Sheppardstowo,  Va.,  July  15,   1863,   when  the   First  Maine 

l--  I  the  loth  Penn.  from  annihilation  by  an  overwhelming  forco  of  the  enemy,  under 

Geo.  J.  B.  B.  Stuart. 
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In  every  time  of  need? 
Who  can  forget  Antietain's  fight. 

And  rout  of  the  invaders  '! 
Ah!  who  can  ever  sing  the  deeds 

Of  Dahlgren's  gallant  raiders  ? 
The  horrors  of  the  Wilderness, 

St.  Mary's  glorious  day, 
Where  matchless  Gregg,  with  steady  ranks, 

Held  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  at  bay, 
From  the  first  ilush  of  morning  Hght, 

When  we  drove  in  their  pickets, 
And  forced  them  back  from  hill  and  church. 

And  through  the  tangled  thickets, 
Till  when  the  foe  came  thundering  down 

With  fierce  determination, 
And  charged  up  to  our  very  guns, 

In  wildest  desperation, — 
To  melt  before  the  withering  fire 

Of  the  grand  old  First  Maine, 
And  find  'gainst  our  unshaken  rank?. 

Their  every  efiort  vain, 
And  bleeding,  crushed,  recoiling  there. 

Their  lines  at  last  gave  way, 
As  on  the  shore  the  maddened  waves 

Are  shivered  into  spray' 
Deep  Bottom's  woods  and  plains,  which  proved 

Your  gallantry  transcendent, 
Ream's  Station  and  the  Wcldon  Road, 

With  honor  so  resplendent, 
October's  wrathful,  fiery  day, 

That  'mid  war's  din  and  rattle 
Welded  the  ties  which  made  us  on© 

In  the  fierce  heat  of  battJe, 
Eellh'eld  and  Jarrett's  Station,  too, 

Fields  covered  o'er  with  glory, 
And  Hatcher's  Run,  whose  gallant  deeds 

Forever  live  in  story, 
Dinwiddie's  proud,  triumphant  field, 

Where  all  the  livelong  day, 
With  valor  grand,  the  old  First  Maine 

Held  heavy  odds  at  bay, 
And  as  their  shot-torn  ranks  grew  thin, 

With  firm  and  steady  tread 
Closed  up  the  gaps,  and  still  fought  on, 

Heaping  tho  ground  with  dead; 
The  glorious  fight  at  Sailor's  Creek, 

Where  through  and  through  their  line.-* 
We  charged,  and  down  upon  them  swepi 

Like  a  whirlwind  through  the  pines! 
That  morn  at  Appomattox,  too. 
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When,  conquered  by  God's  might, 
Their  banners,  trailing  in  the  dust, 

Sank  in  eternal  night, 
When  clear  above  the  pealing  belli 

And  shouts  of  victory, 
Above  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings 

And  songs  of  jubilee 
Of  a  redeemed  and  ransomed  race, — 

O'er  the  loud  cannon's  boom, 
Proclaiming  triumph  of  the  Right, 

And  the  rebellion's  doom, 
The  "  still  small  voice  "  of  God  was  heard, 

Bidding  the  stricken  land 
Arise,  and  in  His  name  rejoice, 

And  see  in  all  His  hand. 
******** 
Hark!  from  the  distant  outpost  comes, 

The  vidette's  timely  warning; 
The  sudden  crack  of  picket  shots 

Breaks  the  stiil  air  of  morning. 

"To  arms!"  the  brazen  trumpets  sound, 
And,  in  a  moment  ready, 
The  gallant  First  Maine  stands  '  to  horse' 
By  squadrons,  firm  and  steady. 

Then  swiftly  forms  the  regiment, 

Five  minutes  scarce  have  past 
When  down  the  lines  in  ringing  tones 

Come  the  orders  thick  and  fast — 

"  Prepare  to  mount!  Mount!"  and  then,  by  turns 
"Forward!  by  fours,  trot,  march!" 

And  quickly  moves  the  column  out 
Through  the  green  woodland  arch. 

Hark!  how  the  bugles,  loud  and  clear, 

Their  clarion  calls  are  ringing; 
Hark!  how  the  whistling  bullets  now 

Their  devilish  songs  are  singing. 


Follows  the  fitful  skirmish  fire, 

The  carbines'  lively  rattle, 
And  through  the  answering  woods  around 

Swells  the  loud  din  of  battle. 

Hark!  how  the  guns,  with  heavy  boom, 
Peal  out  their  echoing  thunder! 

Seo  how  their  lightnings,  tlash  on  flash, 
Cleave  tho  battle  cloud  asunder! 


See  how  the  wild,  tumultuous  storm, 

With  angry,  mllen  roar, 
Like  some  gigantic  tidal  wave, 

That  vainly  f.eats  the  shore, 
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Is  fiercely  surging  to  and  fro, 
With  awful  power  and  dread, 

Heaping  the  broad  ensanguined  field 
With  the  heroic  dead. 


The  deafening  bursts  of  musketry, 
The  yell  and  battle  shout. 

The  advance,  the  attack,  the  sharp  repulse- 
Alternate  success  and  rout. 


Like  battle  chargers  held  in  hand, 

Chafing  under  delay, 
Our  eager  troopers  watch  the  fight, 

Impatient  for  the  fray. 

'Till  now  the  joyous  sound  rings  out 

Along  the  woodland  arch, 
The  welcome  order,  waited  long, 

"  Form  squadrons — gallop,  march!" 

See  in  magnificent  array 

Our  bronzed  veterans  ride, 
As  o'er  the  field  like  billowing  waves 

Rolls  the  red  battle  tide. 

See  the  advancing  column,  now, 

As,  steadily  and  slow, 
Their  sturdy  ranks,  with  silence  grim, 

Move  down  upon  the  foe. 

No  sound  along  their  lines  is  heard, 

But,  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
Like  battle  meteors  gleam  afar 

Their  sabres  keen  and  bright. 

Forward,  nor  turning  right  or  left, 

Our  gallant  horsemen  ride, 
Little  they  reck  the  rebel  guns, 

Which  flame  on  every  side. 

Over  the  hot.  contested  field 

Our  squadrons  fiercely  dash, 
While  through  the  smoke  and  battle  cloud 

Their  vengeful  sabres  flash. 

Then  peals  the  clarion  bu^le  blast, 

Along  the  woodland  marge, 
Aud  clear,  above  the  battle's  din, 

Rings  the  loud  order — "Charge!" 

One  thought  of  home,  of  friends  so  dear, 
One  lcok  to  Heaven  so  bright, 

One  silent  prayer  to  GoA  above 
To  bless  and  aid  the  right, 
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One  glance  at  standards  beckoning  on 

To  proud,  undying  fame, 
Then,  plunging  on  through  blinding  smoke 

And  awful  battle  flame, 

Swift  up  the  bloody  heights  they  dash, 

In  spite  of  shot  and  shell, 
And  'neath  the  murky  canopy, 

And  blistering  fires  of  hell, 

O'er  blazing  rifle-pits  they  pour 

With  one  impetuous  sweep, 
And  over  stone  walls  raining  death 

Upon  the  foe  they  leap! 

Oh  blessed  hour  !     Oh  glorious  deed  ! 

Worth  half  a  life  to  share, 
When  our  keen  sabres,  blow  on  blow, 

Smote  down  the  foemen  there! 

When  through  his  broken,  routed  ranks, 
Our  "  long-armed  swordsmen  rode," 

As,  scattering  them  in  dire  dismay, 
They  onward  fiercely  strode 

Straight  for  the  rebel  batteries, 

While  even  the  very  ground 
Trembles  beneath  their  mighty  tread, 

And  the  shuddering  air  around 

Quivers,  as  from  the  deadly  guns 

The  lurid  lightnings  flash, 
And  through  their  r:\nks  with  havoc  dire 

The  shot  and  shrapnel  crash. 

But,  quickly  closing  up  the  gaps, 

The  guns  they  overleap, 
Sabre  the  gunners  where  they  stand, 

And  then  with  one  grand  sweep 

On  press  the  proud  victorious  host 

Upon  the  beaten  foe, 
The  sabres  fall,  and  when  they  rise 

Are  red  with  crimson  woe. 

On,  on,  till — scouring  o'er  the  plain — 

With  clash  of  ringing  steel, 
And  iron  tramp,  and  furious  shout, 

The  thick  air  seems  to  reel. 

Once  more,  like  a  fierce  thunderbolt 

Our  sabres  rise  and  fill, 
Dripping  and  red  with  traitors'  blood, 

Beneath  the  sulphurous  pall, 
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'Till  their  doomed  squadrons,  broken  and  crushed 

In  terror  and  dismay, 
Like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  driven, 
-.  With  horror  ilee  away! 


'Twas  a  cold  night  in  December, 
(Ah!  thai  ride  you  well  remember,) 
When  beneath  the  lengthening  shadows 

Of  the  mountains  dark  and  gray, 
We  encamped  in  bivouac  dreary, 
And  the  men  were  worn  and  weary, 
For  the  march  was  long  and  toilsome, 

Rough  and  rugged  was  the  way. 

When  the  rays  of  twilight  faded, 
And  the  horses,  tired  and  jaded, 
To  the  picket  lines  were  gathered, 

Then,  as  fell  the  shades  of  night, 
And  myriad  twinkling  stars  came  out, 
The  gleaming  camp-fires  all  about, 
With  a  cheerful,  ruddy  glow, 

Threw  far  and  wide  a  welcome  light.. 

The  day's  work  over,  duty  clone, 

Hushed  grew  the  camp  sounds  one  by  one, 

The  men  lay  stretched  at  careless  ease, 

And  one  gay  bummer  in  the  crowd, — 
While  listeners  came  from  far  and  near 
And  joined  the  chorus  with  a  cheer 
That  waked  the  echoes  overhead, — 

Saug  out  this  camp  song  clear  and  loud  : 

Pile  high  the  rails!  Come  comrades,  all, 

Let's  have  a  song  to-night; 
Away  with  care,  as  we  gather  round 

The  camp-Qre  blazing  bright. 
The  day's  long,  dusty  march  is  o'er, 

The  stars  are  in  the  sky, 
And  'neath  the  pine  trees'  sylvan  roof 
The  sombre  shadows  lie. 
Steady,  boys,  steady, 
Keep  your  arms  ready, 
Though  with  ardor  our  pulses  may  tingle, 
He  of  good  cheer  boys, 
Never  a  fear  boys, 
As  we  ride  to  our  sabres'  gay  jingle. 

Why  should  there  be  in  soldiers'  hoart3 
A  place  for  care  or  sorrow  ? 

Our  duty  'tis  to  do  or  die, 

Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 

So  pile  the  crackling  camp  iires  high, 
And  by  the  cheerful  blaze 
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We'll  have  a  story  of  gallant  deeds, 
A  song  of  by-gone  days. 

Then  take  a  cup  boys, 

And  drink  it  up  buys, 
To  the  leader  so  fearless  and  so  brave, 

Who  led  the  charge  down 

At  red  Middletown, 
Bank's  arrnv  and  honor  to  save. 


Here's  to  the  noble  "Old  Sixteenth," 

Stauncbest  of  friends  indeed, 
Whose  friendship,  proved  on  many  a  field, 

Ne'er  failed  in  time  of  need. 
From  that  proud  day  at  Sheppardstown, 

When  at  their  call  for  aid 
We  turned,  and  with  them  fighting  there, 
Stuart's  fierce  onset  stayed. 
Then  give  us  a  cheer 
For  the  Sixteenth  so  dear. 
Who  fought  with  us  so  often  side  by  side  ; 
For  while  life  shall  last, 
We'll  ever  hold  fast 
To  that  friendship,  whatever  ma}7  betide. 

Now  up,  boys,  up  !  with  three  times  three 

For  the  chief  we  love  so  well, 
Who  led  ns  on  'mid  battle  storm 
And  seething  fires  of  hell  ; 
For  peerless  Smith,  gallant  and  true, 

Who  nobly  won  his  stars, 
Whose  fa.me  is  ours, — let  the  wild  woods  ring 
With  our  joyous,  proud  hurrahs  ! 
Where  the  cannon  flash, 
And  musketry  crash, 
We'll  follow  his  lead  whatever  betide  ; 
Our  sabres  shall  clash, 
As  onward  we  dash. 
And  down  upon  the  rebel  ranks  we  ride. 

Wide  the  startled  woods  resounded 
With  the  troopers  loud  huzzas, 
And  the  awakened  echoes  bore  them 
To  the  ears  of  listening  stirs, 
Till  the  mellow  note  of  bugles 
Floated  on  the  evening  breeze. 
And  the  camp  wa    trashed  to  silence, 
While  beneath  the  whispering  trees 
Sank  to  rest  the  tired  soldiers, 
Lulled  to  sleep, — as  overhead 
Rose  and  set  tho  constellations, 
And  the  sentry's  measured  tread, 
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As  he  faithful  vigils  kept, 

Was  all  the  sound  that  broke  tho  silence 

As  the  night  to  morning  crept. 


These  hearty,  friendly  greetings  ! 

Ever  their  spirit  cherish, 
Though  years  have  passed,  and  yeirs  shall  pass, 

And  all  things  else  may  perish  ; 
"What  though  we  feel  gray  Time's  advance, 

And  see  the  fading  eye, 
Let's  ever  meet  the  kindling  glance, 

As  in  tho  days  gone  by, 
When  side  by  side,  in  field  and  fight, 

We  rode  to  do  or  die  ! 

These  glad,  fraternal  graetings  ! 

Let  memories  of  old 
With  mystic  tio  bind  cumrades'  hearts 

With  love  which  ne'er  grows  cold  ; 
Yes  !  let  our  hands,  with  fervant  grasp, 

Meet  as  in  days  of  yore, 
With  warmer  and  with  tighter  clasp 

Than  e'er  they  felt  before, 
Till  these  bright,  joyous  meetings 

Shall  cheer  us  here  no  more. 

So  shall  these  glad  Re-unions 

Bring  our  lost  loved  oues  near, 
When  some  sad  recollections 

Shall  start  the  rising  tear  ; 
What  though  our  hopes  are  lied,  whose  beams 

Shone  o'er  a  flowery  way, 
Our  path  grows  dark,  and  youth's  bright  dreams 

Have  faded  and  passed  away, 
Let  us  cherish  this  spirit  of  comradeship, 

Though  Hope's  fairest  fabrics  decay. 

When  the  eye  grows  dim,  and  dulled  the  ear, 

And  our  feeble  steps  are  weary, 
And  the  lengthening  shadows  gently  fall 

Oa  life's  pith  way  lone  and  dreary, 
And  while,  as  the  vanishing  years  go  by, 

Our  numbers  fewer  grow, 
As  we  miss  tho  dear  companionship, 

We  on  earth  no  more  shall  know, 
We  shall  find  those  !_';iMierings  sweeter  far, 

Till  we're  mustered  out  below  ; 

Till  on  the  bright  Celestial  hills 

Our  ranks  unbroken  stand, 
With  swellin<r  hearts  and  martial  tread, 

A  reunited  band  ; 
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While  God's  great  "  Reveille"  shall  sound 
To  the  final  "  Grand  Review," 

And  on  the  Eternal  Camping  Ground 
Shall  meet  the  brave  and  true, 

Who  bore,  through  storm,  to  victory, 
The  old  "  Red,  White  and  Blue  !  " 

The  mutteriDg  thunders  die  away, 

The  skies  are  bright  and  clear, 
Xo  more  upon  the  startled  air 

Echoes  the  battle  cheer  ; 
Oar  heroes  sweetly  sleep  in  peace, 

After  the  dreadful  fray, 
Beside  those  whom  they  lately  met 

In  battle's  stern  array, 
Beneath  the  same  green  sheltering  sod, 

The  Blue  beside  the  Gray  ! 

So  let  the  living  meet  once  more, 

'Xeath  the  old  Flag  at  length, 
Remembering  that  in  unity 

Is  found  a  nation's  strength  ; 
Yes  !  let  us  in  fraternity 

Meet  again,  as  of  yore, 
And  let  us,  in  true  loyalty, 

Stand  side  by  side  once  more, 
While  Justice,  Freedom,  rule  the  land 

In  peace,  from  shore  to  shore  ! 
***** 

Ring  out,  oh  bugles  !  loud  and  clear, 

As  when,  in  days  gone  by, 
Your  thrilling  calls  our  troopers  led 

To  glorious  victory  ; 
But  not,  as  in  those  days  of  yore, 

A  startling,  sharp  "  To  Arms  !  " 
To-day  no  hostile  hosts  contend, 

No  drum  beats  war's  alarms. 

Oh  !  starry  ensign  flaunt  the  breeze, 

On  land  and  on  the  wave  ; 
Oh  !  tattered  guidons,  dearer  once 

Than  life  even,  to  the  brave, 
Wave  still  above  those  who,  in  days 

Gone  by,  with  ringing  cheer, 
Followed  your  lend  through  battle  storm, 

Xor  d;inirer  knew,  nor  fear. 


Ye  booming  cannon  !  thunder  out 
Your  loudest,  glad  refrain  ; 

Ye  jubilant  bells!  in  joyoua  peajs, 
Join  with  your  sweetest  strain  ; 
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Let  the  eternal  skies  above 

Catch  up  and  bear  along 
The  wondrous  tidings  of  great  joy, 

And  Heaven  the  sound  prolong. 

The  day  is  dawning, — yes,  is  come  ! 

With  radiant  smiles  and  bright, 
It  gild*  the  distant  mountain  tops 

With  its  celestial  light  ; 
Blest  hour,  when  North  and  South,  alike, 

Shall  join  in  one  grand  lay 
Of  union,  peace,  fraternal  love, 

Between  the  Blue  and  Gray  ! 

And  when  their  only  strife  shall  be 

The  noble  emulation 
Of  who  shall  love  his  country  best, 

And  best  can  serve  the  nation; 
United  'neath  "Old  Glory's"  folds, 

The  banner  of  the  free, 
They  henceforth  but  one  country  know, 

One  flag  on  land  and  sea  ! 

Major  Thaxter  then  gave  the  following  sentiments  : 

"  The  First  Maine  Cavalry — Renowned  as  soldiers  in  war,  faithful  as  citizens  in 
peace." 

To  this  Major  G-eorge  M.  Brown  responded  as  follows  : 

Comrades: — Having  never  yet  made  a  speech,  I  fear  our  President  has  not  shown  his 
u^ual  good  judgment  in  selecting  me  to  respond  to  the  toast  just  read.  I  am  quite  sure 
I  shall  not  win  "  renown,"  but  will  be  "  faithful  "  to  the  duty  as  placed  before  me.  The 
sentiment  involves  the  mention  of  events  rather  flattering  to  ourselves,  but  I  trust  the 
friends  present  to-night  will  pardon  us  if  we  do  seem  rather  jubilant,  and  verge  a  little 
on  self-glorification.  That  our  regiment  was  renowned,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
many  splendid  regiments  from  this  and  other  States,  I  think  no  one  will  questwu  who 
knows  the  record.  Dr.  Hamlin  told  us  at  Bangor,  the  opinion  formed  and  expressed  to 
him  concerning  us,  by  a  distinguised  Hungarian  officer,  formerly  of  the  Au-trian 
cavalry;  also  that  of  Col.  Mason  of  the  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  (Confederate)  naming 
the  1st  Maine  Cavalry,  6th  Regulars  and  16th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  as  the  regiments 
they  most  dreaded  to  meet.  Gen.  Kilpatrick's  opinion,  so  forcibly  expressed  .it  Brandy 
Station,  Upperville,  «fcc,  and  so  often  reiterated  since  in  his  speeches,  you  all  know. 
He  said  to  me  not  long  since,  •«  Your  fellows  put  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  by  which  I 
mounted."  Regular  army  officers,  rot  always  quick  to  recognize  volunteer  merit,  never 
seemed  desirous  to  have  us  exchanged  into  other  commands.  Gen.  Gregg  said  to  me, 
**  I  consider  the  1st  Maine  the  finest  body  of  men  I  ever  commanded;"  you  know  he 
never  wasted  adjectives.  And  finally  to  our  Colonel  was  paid  the  high  honor  of  an 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  with  full  rank  of  Colonel  in  recognition  of  his  merit 
and  fine  record.     But  enough  of  that. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  for  a  moment,  wiiere  and  how  they  gained  their 
renown.     The  last  clause  in  the  toast  gives  the  word  which  explains  their  success  and 
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brilliant  record — "Faithful**  as  soldiers  to  every  duty,  with  men  in  the  ranks  exception- 
ally intelligent,  as  was  shown  when  promotions  were  made.  Officers  who  respected  them- 
selves  and  their  men — what  else  t>ould  their  record  be  but  brilliant,  if  opportunities  were 
given  to  exhibit  the  talents  they  possessed.  That  such  opportunities  were  not  wanting, 
those  names  of  our  battles  and  those  of  our  brave  dead,  give  ample  and  splendid  evi- 
dence As  I  look  at  those  names,  it  is  with  feelings  of  mingled  pride  and  sadness.  Pride 
in  their  glorious  deeds,  pride  that  they  were  my  friends  and  comrades.  Oh!  that  name 
"Comrades" — how  much  it  conveys,  how  near  it  brings  us  together,  nearer  than  broth- 
ers, a  tie  sanctified  by  fellowship  in  frequent  and  deadly  perils.  The  feeling  of  sadness 
comes,  also,  that  the  reputation  of  our  regiment,  in  which  we  take  so  much  pride,  cost 
the  lives  of  such  men  as  those  whose  names  are  recorded  here.  Among  them  are  many 
who  rose  from  the  ranks.  I  spoke  of  the  intelligence  of  the  men — as  promotions  were 
made,  did  the  regiment  suffer  in  prestige  or  position?  They  lacked  nothing  to  fill  the 
places  to  which  they  hare  risen.  How  well  those  places  were  filled  let  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns declare.  I  pluck  no  leaf  from  any  one's  laurels,  officer  or  enlisted  man;  grand, 
coble  hearts  were  tney  all,  and,  my  comrades,  I  honor  them  all  as  I  honor  you,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.    I  speak  of  and  to  officers  and  men  who  were  worthy  of  each  other. 

Their  faithfulness  as  citizens  is  seen  all  over  our  State  and  country.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  it  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  that  such  a  large  body  of  men 
could  be  returned  to  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  without  greater  disturbance  to 
society,  and  greater  increase  of  crime  than  was  seen  in  1865  and  I860.  The  lesson  of 
obedience  had  been  taught  and  learned.  The  country  has  learned  that  a  good  soldier  is 
a  safe  citizen,  just  as  it  was  found  to  he  true  when  troops  were  wanted,  that  a  good  citi- 
zen made  a  good  soldier. 

While  soldiers,  as  such,  have  formed  no  political  organizations — and  there  lies  the 
strength  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  hope  of  its  usefulness, — yet  those  who  fought  do 
influence  and  in  some  degree  direct  the  minds  of  those  about  them  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact,  that  a  government  worth  fighting  for  is  worth  perpetuating.  Many  of  them 
are  filling  places  of  trust  and  honor.  In  1S65  it  was  predicted  we  should  soou  have 
another  war;  cur  soldiers  would  not  settle  down  to  peaceful  lives.  Xot  so;  none  are 
less  likely  to  rush  into  conflict  than  those  who  have  seen  war  in  all  its  bitterness.  I 
believed  in  ISfJ.S,  and  I  believe  to-day,  that  if  those  who  fought  had  been  permitted  to 
settle  all  questions  arising  between  the  two  sections  of  our  country,  those  questions 
would  have  been  adjusted  with  honor  and  credit  to  the  North,  with  recognized  justice  to 
the  South,  and  more  promptly  than  we  have  seen  it  done  by  the  ordinary  course  of  leg- 
islation, consequently  with  less  of  irritation  and  ill  feeling. 

Having  on  another  occasion  rather  insisted  on  short  speeches,  I  will  bo  consistent  to- 
night.  Permit  me  in  closing  to  express  to  you  the  pride  I  take  in  being  a  member  of 
this  Association.  As  the  years  go  by,  removing  farther  from  us  the  events  which  first 
called  us  together,  it  is  with  increased  satisfaction  I  recall  the  humble  part  I  took  in 
the  campaigns  of  our  glorious  old  regiment,  which  gives  me  the  h'urh  privilege  of  call- 
ing such  renoioned  soldier*  and  faithful  citizens  my  "COMRADES  " 


"  Our  Honored  Dead — We  are  to-day  citizens  of  a  free  united  Republic  by  reason    j  I 
of  their  great  sacrifice."  I  j 

Major  li.   C.   Hall  responded   to  this  toast  in   the   following 
words : 

Mr,  President  and  Comrades  : — After  long  years  of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  our  fathers    I  | 
threw  off  the  burdens   Britons  imposed  upon  them,  founded  the   American  Republic 
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achieved  it*  independence,,  and  gave  liberty  t9  all  who  sought  its  protection.  WheD 
their  furms  were  lettered  with  age,  and  their  hands  Gould  no  longer  hear  the  banner 
that  had  at  last  waved  over  them  in  triumph, — the  stars  and  stripes,  the-  emblem  of 
tneir  hope*,  and  the  symbol  of  their  suffering, — they  resigned  its  charge  to  the  care  of 
younger  men  of  stronger  arms  and  stouter  hearts,  with  the  stern  command  to  assert  its 
rights  on  every  sea,  defend  its  folds  or  every  field,  and  transmit  it  unstained  to  th<i 
worthy  sons  who  should  succeed  them.  Americao  history  is  replete  with  their  brave 
deeds,  and  its  pages  sparkle  with  the  record  of  their  heroic  valor.  We  revere  and 
cherish  their  sacred  memory,  for  to  them  we  owe  all  we  proudly  elaku,  and  all  we 
fondly  hope  to  be.  When  treason's  hands  with  stolen  arms  soughs  this  fair  fabric  to 
destroy,  and  to  usurp  and  to  pervert  the  best  government  the  world  ever  knew,  when 
the  flag  of  our  fathers  was  trailing  in  the  dust,  "  when  peace  and  liberty  lay  bleeding," 
our  honored  dead  with  hearts  as  brave,  with  devotion  as  true,  '.vith  sceal  as  fervent,  and 
with  purposes  as  high  and  holy  as  actuated  the  minds  and  motives  of  their  fathers, 
rushed  to  arms,  grasped  and  raised  the  fallen  flag,  and  bravely  bore  it  amid  the  storm 
and  smoke  oi  battle  on  a  hundred  Gelds  made  immortal  by  their  valor.  They  were  our 
brothers,  our  comrades,  associates  with  us  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  life  and 
perpetuity,  and  well  we  knew  the  causes  that  inspired  them  to  action,  to  duty,  and  to 
death.  They  saw  all  their  fathers  fought  for,  all  their  fathers  died  for,  in  imminent 
peril.  Those  memorable  words  that  fell  from  immortal  lips,  "  The  union  it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved,"  as  they  reverberated  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  rolled  away  down 
the  pathway  of  ages,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  their  patriotic  souls,  and  even  before 
the  echo  of  the  first  rebel  gun  died  away  in  the  distance,  they  were  alive  to  their  duty, 
and  waiting  the  bugle  call  to  march.  In  secession  they  saw  a  practical  dissolution  of 
the  Union  in  which  alone  there  is  strength.  They  saw  the  seeds  of  disintegration  and 
decay  that  caused  the  republics  of  the  old  world  to  crumble  and  melt  away,  and  their 
subjects  to  be  in  bondage  bowed  down  Indeed,  they  saw  at  once  all  the  evils  that 
must  necessarily  follow  from  a  rupture  of  the  bond  of  union  of  the  States,  and  the 
untold  miseries  that  would  be  entailed  upon  posterity.  How  true  to  their  ancestral 
honor,  how  firm  their  patriotism,  and  how  hard  the  contest,  let  the  granite  shafts  and 
marble  slabs  in  every  city  and  town,  all  lettered  over  with  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
for  liberty  and  union,  silently  tell.  Tis  true,  all  were  not  privileged  to  die  or.  tbe 
field  of  honor.  Some  wasted  away  in  the  lonely  hospital,  and  many,  ah  \  too  many, 
starved  in  Southern  prisons,  with  rebel  guards  around  them,  and  a  traitors's  flag  floating 
above  them.  And  yet  they  were  as  good,  as  true,  and  died  as  worthily  as  those  who 
fell  in  the  first  line  of  battle.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  suffering  they  endured,  and 
how  gladly  they  would  have  fought  arid  died  on  the  field  under  their  country's  flag,  we 
willingly  accord  to  them  the  first  place  on  the  roll  of  honor.  And,  too,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  not  their  proud  privilege  to  live  with  us  to  fire  the  farewell  shot 
over  treas-on's  grave  at  Appomattox  ;  to  see  that  once  proud  army  powerless  before  us  ; 
to  see  the  stars  and  bars  tbat  had  so  often  confronted  us  at  our  feet  ;  to  hear  the  shouts 
of  j*>y  that  rolled  from  regiioent  to  regiment  throughout  our  whole  victorious  army  : 
to  feel  the  nerves  relax  at  the  thought  of  the  last  day's  work  done, — and  to  feel  the 
blood  tinglo  again  in  our  veins  at  the  thoughts  of  peace,  of  home,  of  friends  and  of  a 
country  saved  ;  I  say,  when  wo  remember  all  these  privileges  that  were  ours  to  enjoy, 
our  hearts  are  sad  that  our  honored  dead  wero  not  with  us  to  share  the  glory  their 
brave  arms  and  their  best  blood  did  so  much  to  achieve.  And  yet,  perchance,  their 
undying  spirits  from  higher  planes,  with  eyes  of  love  looked  on  the  same  glad  scenes, 
and  rejoiced  with  us  with  greater  joy  that  the  Mag  of  our  fathers  waved  in  triumph  over 
a  nation  free  indeed  from  its  curso,  and  tho  cause  of  all  its  woe  removed  forever. 
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"Our  Absent  Comrades — Scattered  through  every  State  and  Territory,  sailing 
on  every  sea;  here  vexing  the  earth  with  their  ploughs,  there  the  water  with  their 
keels, — enriching  every  community  in  which  they  dwell  with  the  product  of  their  toil." 

Response  by  Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobie,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
the  following  words : 

Mr.  Prtsidrnt : — This  is  not  the  first  command  you  have  given  which  I  was  obliged  to 
obey,  but  one  harder  to  comply  with  you  have  never  issued.  Yet,  as  I  endeavored  to 
obey  your  orders  in  those  days  which  we  shall  never  forget,  eo  I  will  try  to  do  so  now, 
though  I  feel  that  I  shall  come  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  the  sentiment  you  have 
given  me  to  respond  to. 

Comrades: — I  am  ealled  upon  to  speak  a  word  for  those  of  our  comrades  who  are  still 
living,  but  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  with  us  on  this  joyful  occasion.  As  this 
sentiment  was  being  read,  was  there  one  of  you  who  did  not  see  rising  before  him  the 
well-known  form  of  some  one  whom  he  honors  and  respects  and  loves, — of  scores  whom 
he  felt  he  would  give  anything  to  clasp  the  hand  of  onee  more?  Did  there  not  appear 
to  each  one  of  you  the  familiar  faces  of  loved  and  dear  eomrades,  the  absence  of  whom 
throws  a  passing  cloud  over  your  joy?  Where  are  our  absent  comrades?  As  our 
President  has  well  said,  they  are  "  scattered  through  every  State  and  Territory,  and 
sailing  on  every  sea."  Go  where  you  will  on  this  vast  continent,  and  you  will  find  men 
whose  highest  pride  is  that  they  served,  and  served  faithfully,  with  our  dear  old  regi- 
ment. There  is  hardly  a  part  in  the  known  world  that  has  not  been  visited  by  some  of 
our  comrades  since  they  returned  sabre  for  the  last  time.  We  hear  of  them  everywhere. 
How  many  times  to-day,  its  absent  comrades  have  been  kindly  inquired  for,  has  the 
response  been  some  far  distant  place.  "In  California;"  "in  Minnesota;"  "  gone  to 
Curacoa;"  "in  Colorado.;"  "in  Montana;"  "  in  South  America;"  are  answers  that  have 
been  all  too  frequent.  No  other  regiment  has  its  members  scattered  so  far  and  wide, 
for  no  other  regiment  had  a  muster  roll  of  nearly  four  thousand  names;  no  other 
regiment  had  in  it  so  many  young  men  of  enterprise,  of  "  push  and  go,n  and  this  very 
fact  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  regiment  was  the  best  of  all  in  the  grand  old  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Our  absent  eomrades!  I  would  I  eould  repeat  their  names  and  recount 
their  virtues  now,  but  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  do.  Eaeh  one  here 
has  his  particular  friend,  his  loved  comrade,  whom  he  fondly  hoped  to  meet  here,  but 
whom  he  looks  in  vain  for.  Their  names  are  written  in  your  hearts,  and  their  memories 
and  their  virtues  will  ever  be  highly  treasured. 

But  there  is  one  whom  it  seems  to  me  I  cannot  forego  mentioning,  in  justice  to  him 
and  in  justice  to  you;  one  whose  face  is  familiar  to  you  all;  one  to  whom  the  regiment 
■owes  much  of  its  splendid  reputation;  one  who,  if  I  could  call  him  into  your  presence 
at  this  moment,  would  be  greeted  with  s-uch  rapturous  cheers,  such  stirring  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  as  would  shake  the  very  foundations  of  this  building.  Does  not  his  name 
involuntarily  spring  to  your  lips?  Are  you  not  all  thinking  of  our  loved  and  long- 
time commander,  Col.  C.  H.  Smith?  Was  there  ever  a  commander  more  worthy  of  our 
love  and  honor?  Wc  say  emphatically,  Xo!  I  will  relate  an  incident  to  show  our  kind 
friends  present,  that  we  had  this  same  honor  and  respect  for  him,  and  the  same  confidence 
in  him,  when  in  the  field  and  serving  under  him. as  now;  and  that  this  is  no  feeling  grown 
out  of  so  long  separation  from  him  as  those  who  sneer  at  soldiers'  reunions  would  bav'e 
them  believe.  I  find  in  my  diary  a  few  days  written  down  as  **  the  bluest  in  tho  history 
of  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry."  Thoy  were  the  three  or  four  days  after  tho  disastrous  ti_;ht 
at  Deep  Bottom,  in  August,  18<>4.  At  that  fight  our  brigade  commander,  Col.  Gregg, 
was  wounded,  and  the  brigade  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  in  whom  we  had  no  confidence. 
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The  fourth  day  after  that  we  were  blue  enough.  We  lay  all  day  in  line  of  battle  on 
one  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  with  the  ghastly  skulls  of  those 
killed  in  that  battle,  patriot  or  rebel  we  knew  not,  scattered  promiscuously  over  the 
greensward, —  a  sight  not  calculated  to  improve  our  spirits.  How  heartily  that  day  we 
wished  Col.  Smith,  who  was  absent  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
was  there.  We  expected  every  moment  to  fight.  We  were  there  for  that  purpose,  and 
wo  dreaded  to  go  into  battle  under  that  brigade  commander.  We  mulled  away  the 
forenoon.  At  noon  we  had  an  alarm  which  proved  to  be  but  an  alarm,  and  then  settled 
back  into  the  former,  listless,  lonesome,  homesick  state.  Suddenly,  as  if  in  response  to 
the  thousand  times  expressed  wish  of  the  day,  Col.  Smith  quietly  rode  upon  the  ground. 
The  news  spread  like  wild-fire.  Never  before  was  so  sudden  a  transition  from  utter 
despair  to  the  height  of  happiness-  and  hope.  The  boys  gave  him  then  such  rousing 
cheers  as  must  have  done  his  heart  good,  and  were  then  ready  to  go  anywhere,  to  fight 
anything,  to  suffer  any  hardship,  to  face  any  danger.  Not,  Mr.  President,  because  we 
wanted  him  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  for  we  then  had,  and  had 
had  during  his  absence,  a  commander  in  yourself,  whom  we  had  learned  to  honor  and 
respect  and  love  second  only  to  our  Colonel;  one  whose  courage,  whose  ability,  whose 
judgment,  whose  coolness  in  battle  we  had  seen  and  knew  by  experience  was  of  the 
highest  order;  one  who  led  us  and  led  us  well,  in  several  hard  fought  battles.  But  Col, 
Smith,  as  the  ranking  officer,  would  take  command  of  the  brigade,  and  we  felt  safe 
under  him,  let  him  command  regiment,  brigade  or  division.  And  after  events  fully 
justified  this  confidence  in  him  His  services  are  well  known  to  yon  all,  and  I  will  not 
tire  you  by  an  attempt  at  their  repetition. 

We  miss  the  well-known  form  and  pleasant  countenance  of  Major  Chadbourne,  known 
and  loved  throughout  all  the  regiment,  who  is  absent  on  account  of  illness;  of  Capt. 
Howe,  known  as  the  •*  fighting  parson,"  who  used  to  hold  religious  services  with  his 
company  and  would  knock  a  man  down  who  dared  make  light  of  the  services;  of  Capt. 
Boyd,  who  by  his  long  service  at  headquarters,  as  Sergeant  Major  and  as  Adjutant,  won 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all;  of  Lieut.  Poor,  whose  services  as  Sergeant  Major  made 
the  whole  regiment  familiar  with  him.  Who  is  there  here  from  Company  B  that  wocld 
not  gladly  greet  Sergeant  Cook,  if  he  could  appear  before  them;  or  from  Companv  G, 
whose  eyes  would  not  sparkle  with  purest  delight,  did  they  see  the  tall  form  of  Lieut. 
Jumper  coming  towards  them:  or  from  Company  K,  who  would  not  hasten  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  that  brave  fellow  and  inveterate  wag,  Joe  Getchell?  But  I  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate. 

These,  and  hundreds  more  of  our  absent  comrades  are  a3  worthy  of  onr  honor  and 
respect  as  is  onr  Colonel  himself^  and  served  as  faithfully  and  rendered  as  efficient 
services  to  the  country  in  their  position  as  he  did  in  his.  We  send  them  a  comrade's 
hearty  greeting,  pay  them  a  comrade's  tributo,  and  wish  they  were  here.  And,  com- 
rades, wherever  they  go,  they  will  nin  the  respect  and  honor  of  their  fellow  citizens  as 
they  did  of  their  fellow  comrades,  amd  give  Jiving  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"  Maine  is  a  good  State  to  emigrate  from."  The  lessons  of  morality  and  virtue  which 
they  learned  in  the  village  church  and  the  little  red  school-house,  they  will  never 
forget;  the  strict  integrity  which  they  acquired  in  their  youth  in  this  good  old  down 
east  State,  they  will  never  depart  from;  the  sterling  principles  which  they  inherited 
they  will  ever  live  up  to;  and  these,  with  the  self-relianco,  endurance,  perseverance, 
courage  and  fortitude  they  practiced  while  serving  with  the  regiment,  will  make  them 
the  foremost  men  wherovor  their  l>t^  aro  oast,  and  man  who  will  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all.  liod  ble99  our  absent  comrades,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  grant  U3 
a  grand  re-unicn  of  all  at  the  last  great  day. 
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"  The  City  of  Rockland — The  enterprise  of  her  citizens  is  known  in  every  i 
Tillage  and  hamlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  the  groaning  tables  before  us,  and  these  | 
beautiful  flowers,  attest  the  liberality  and  delicate  taste  of  her  ladies." 

Ilis  Honor  Mayor  Bryant  responded,  substantially  as  follows: 

Mr  President: — My  head  is  in  a  whirl,  and  my  tongue  refuses  utterance.  I  am 
placed  in  an  awkward  position.  The  gallant  veterans  are  here  assembled  to  partake  of  a 
bounteous  collation  furnished  by  our  ladies  for  them.  (  Applause.  )  I  have  never 
before  been  to  one  of  these  re-unions,  and  did  not  know  in  what  the  exercises  consisted, 
but  supposed  mostly  in  eating  and  some  little  talking,  and  I  was  invited  to  eome  because 
I  was  able  to  do  some  eating.  I  happened  to  be  in  here  this  forenoon  and  saw  the 
abundance  on  the  tables,  and  thought  they  were  wise  in  giving  me  an  invitation.  I 
thank  Gen.  Cilley  for  the  invitation,  and  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your 
gallant  Regiment,  on  this  happy  re-union,  fro  far  as  regards  my  own  city,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  to  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  city, 
not  doubting  but  your  reception  has  been  and  will  be  such  as  to  assure  you  that  your 
gallant  services  for  your  country,  the  hardships  which  you  endured,  and  the  dangers 
through  which  you  have  passed,  are  not  forgotten  or  unappreciated  by  the  citizens  of 
Rockland.  I  thank  you  again  for  the  invitation  to  me  to  be  present,  and  for  the  honor 
of  calling  upon  me,  and  will  merely  express  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  you  again  at 
another  re-union.  Of  your  gallant  Regiment  we  honor  among  our  citizens  one  who  was 
the  first  to  enlist,  the  first  to  be  wounded,  and  about  the  last  to  be  mustered  out,  (  Gen. 
Cilley.)     His  name  will  perpetually  stand  ou  record. 

175518,2 

"The  Battles  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry — More  numerous  than  those  of 
any  other  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  many  of  them  less  famous  in 
history,  but  not  excelled  in  dash  and  daring,  and  ia  lavish  expenditure  of  devoted 
lives.    Remember  Aidie,  Middleburg,  Upperville." 

Response  by  Lieut.  C.  W.  Ford,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President : — I  cannot  express  in  suitable  language  tho  3037  it  gives  me,  and  the 
happiness  I  fetl  in  onee  more  meeting  so  many  of  our  comrades,  and  joining  with  you 
in  this  Re-union.  I  feel  very  much  as  the  old  nt-gro  said  he  did,  the  morning  we  dashed 
into  Louisa  Court  House,  while  on  the  Stonemau  raid,  "  Ise  so  glad  to  see  you  Yanks, 
I>e just  fit  to  bust." 

I  am  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  sentiment  that,  to  receive  full  justice,  ehould  have 
been  assigned  to  some  one  with  a  more  ready  command  of  the  English  language  than  I 
have.  Were  our  gallant  Col.  Smith  here,  I  should  step  one  side  and  ask  him  to  do  it 
for  mo,  or  our  lamented  Iioothby,  with  his  quick  wit  and  ready  response,  ho  I  am  sure 
would  come  to  my  rescue,  but  here  I  am  with  no  one  to  fall  back  upon,  so  I  will  try  to 
MtJ  a  few  words  in  reply  to  tho  sentiment,  "  The  Battles  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry." 
1  mu-t  confess,  my  weakness  i»  for  the  kind  of  battle  we  have  been  fighting  here  for  tho 
!.i«t  hour  or  two,  which  was  provoked  and  brought  on  by  these  patriotic  ladies  cf  Rock- 
land. Here  we  have  had  it  all  our  own  way.  We  have  charged  uf>on,  captured  and 
'  tten,  wholo  divisions  of  turkeys,  brigades  ol  ducks,  regiments  of  chickens,  battalions 
of  bams,  tongues,  &c,  with  as  much  dash,  daring  and  relitk,  as  any  rebel  regiment  I 
ever  knew  the  boys  to  go  for,  and  I  think  as  application  should  bo  made  to  the  War 
''  part m en t  for  permission  to  have  one  more  battle  Inscribed  on  our  regimental  banders. 
More  numerous  than  any  other  organisation  "  in  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  and  more  numerous  than  any  other  organisation  in  the  army  of  the  "  United 
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States."     I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  have  a  larger 
number  of  battles   inscribed  on   their  colors  than  any  other  organization  that  served  in    ; 
the  rebellion.     I  mil  not   try  to  enumerate   them,   for  as  I  look   around   this  beautiful    j 
ball,  I  see  three  sides  of  its  gallery  front   thickly  studded   with  the  names  of  the  most    ' 
prominent  ones  in  which  our  gallant  old  Regiment  participated  ;   but  I  do  not  see  them 
sill,  for  very  many  of  our  most  dangerous  conflicts,  those  that  called  for  dash  and  daring    j 
coolness,  and   skili,  we   encountered   in   reconnoissances,   and  sometimes  on   the  picket 
1 1    line.     Remember   the    gallant    dash    of   Major   Chadbourne,   (whose  absence  to-night,    ■ 
\  j    caused  by  disease  contracted  while   in  the  service,  and  whom  we  all  miss  so  much  )  how 
i      he,  with  a  handful  of  men   hastily   gathered   from  a  picket  reserve,  charged  upon  and    ; 
re-captured  a  number  of  men  and  trains  loaded  with  commissary  stores  on  their  way  to    ! 
|    our  relief  at  Gettysburg  that  had  just  been  ''gobbled  up"  by  the  rebels  led  by  Mosby 
in  person.     Remember  our  regimental  reconnoissance    from  White  Sulpher  Springs  to    j 
Aimsville,  JeCfersontown  and  Little  Washington.     There  it  was  that  the  intrepid  Harris 
being  sent  back  with  despatches  encountered  the   rebels,   and,  after  fighting  a  superior   I  ; 
force  of  the  enemy  for  twenty-four  hours,  was  captured,  and  the  same  night  made  his 
escape  and  came  into  our  lines  several  days  afterward,  having  travelled  a  long  distance     I 
through  the  enemy's  country,  while  we  on  our  return  that  night  found  ourselves  in  the 
rear  of  Longstreet's  whole  corps,  and   had  to  fight  our  way  around   them,  marching  one    , 
hundred  and  twenty-eight    miles  in   twenty-sis   hours;  and  after  we  supposed  we  were 
]      north  of  them  and  were  coming  in  on  the  back  side  of  Warrenton  Village  we  sighted  an    j 
encampment,   and   supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  army.     Major  Thaxter  dashed  ahead   .  I 
into  the  camp,  dismounted,  and   entering   one  of  the  tents  shook  one  of  the  occupants, 
and  asked,  "What  regiment  is  this?"     "  12th,"  sleepily  responded  the  man.     "12th 
what?"  demanded    the    Major,   giving   the   man   another  shake.     "  1 2/7*    Virginia,  you 
d d  fool  you,  what  do  you  spose  /"  testily  responded  the  fellow,  annoyed  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep.     "  Oh,  all  right  !  "  replied  the  Major,  beginning  to  back  out  of  the 
tent.     "  What  regiment  is  yonraV  now  asked  the  nearly  wide  awake  reb.     "Oh,  its  all 
right,  I  assure  you  !"  replied  the  Major,  who  by  this  time  was  on  his  horse,  and  dashing    ; 
back  to  the  regiment  informed  the  Colonel  that  it  was  a  rebel  camp.    We  didn't  stay  round 
thtre  any  longer. 

Mr.  President.  When  you  announced  this  toast,  and  while  repeating  this  clause,  "  but 
not  excelled  in  dash  and  daring,  or  in  the  lavish  expenditure  of  devoted  lives,"  I  involun- 
tarily raised  my  eyes  to  that  list  of  heroic  names,  and  discerned  officers  whose  names  have 
been  very  appropriately  placed  where  we  all  can  read  them.  It  helps  recall  many  a 
thrilling  scene  passed  through  in  company  with  them.  There  I  read  the  name  of  the 
bold,  resolute  and  heroic  Douty,  the  impetuous  and  daring  Roothby,  the  patriotic  and 
polished  Kimball,  and  a  host  of  others  equally  true  and  devoted,  who  gave  up  their  lives. 
Tt  was  indeed  a  lavish  expenditure,  and  not  excelled  by  any  other  regiment.  I  recall 
the  names  of  many  others  both  living  and  dead,  present  and  absent,  who  were  fully  as 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  as  those  just  mentioned.  And  we  have  one  here  with  us 
to-night  who  was  always  foremost  in  every  fight,  who  very  nearly  gave  his  life  for  the 
oiu^e — one  who  was  cruelly  shattered  and  wounded,  but  under  the  Providence  of  God 
*aa  permitted  to  recover,  and  long  before  he  was  able  to  do  so  rejoined  his  command, 
*n  I  agaiu  participated  in  it.*  glorious  achievements  to  the  end. 

-V.-  pTcthnt  ami  Comrades.  I  call  for  three  cheers  for  Gen.  Cilley. 
I  am  asked  to  remember  Aldie,  Middle  burg  and  Upperville,  I  do  remember  them 
■;  b  At  Aldie  the  gallant  Douty  Fell,  shot  through  and  through  while  leading  us  in 
'•■  v"  terrible  charge  on  the  enemy  who  were  entrenched  behin  1  stone  walls.  The  brave 
•  i  Dtnai  fell  there,  and  very  many  of  our  best  men.  We  fought  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
tarried  the  day  and  held  the  field.     At  Middleburg  we  fought  all  day,— as  some  of  the 
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boys  expressed  it,  "  The  ten  hour  law  was  played  out."  There  the  gallant  Taylor  and 
Kimball  fell, — the  former  treacherously  shot  by  the  cowardly  rascals  after  they  were 
surrounded  and  had  virtually  surrendered.  From  Middleburg  to  and  through  Upper- 
ville  to  Snicker's  Gap  we  just  rushed  them.  Here  it  was  that  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  after 
several  attempts  to  dislodge  them  from  the  village,  called  for  the  old  First  Maine,  and 
the  old  First  Maine  Din  it,  but  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  life.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
desperate  and  sanguinary  nature  of  this  series  of  conflicts,  I  will  state  that  our  own 
Company  K  moved  out  on  the  morning  of  the  Aldie  fight  with  nearly  fifty  men  in  line  ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  Upperville  fight  wo  had  but  seven  men.  able,  to  perform  duty,  the 
balance  being  killed,  captured,  wounded  and  disabled. 

Mr.  President  I  will  close  by  offering  a  resolution  which  I  feet  assured  will  be 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Gen  J.  P.  Cilley  and  the  Comrades  associated  with  him,  for  this 
cordial  and  hospitable  reception,  for  having  made  this,  our  Fourth  Annual  Re-union,  a 
season  of  rare  enjoyment,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  as  full  of  pleasant  surprises, 
and  on  which  we  shall  always  look  back  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  our  experience. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  amidst  warm  applause. 
Major  Myrick  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  to  the  ladies  of  Rockland  are  due  our  most  grateful  acknowledgements 
for  their  unwearied  efforts,  which  have  made  this  re-union  one  of  the  most  delightful 
events  of  our  lives.  As  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war  we  found  iu  the  tender 
sympathy  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  country  our  strongest  encouragement,  our  brightest 
cheer  amid  disaster  and  defeat,  our  sweetest  recompense  for  duty  done,  so  now,  too, 
their  continued  sympathy  and  their  bright  and  cheering  presence  add  the  crowning  zest 
and  pleasure  to  these  our  glad  reunions.     God  bless  them  all ! 


Gen.  Cilley  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  resolution,  as  follows, 
when  it  was  passed  unanimously,  with  enthusiastic  cheers: 

We  have  shown  you  to-day  some  of  the  granite  isles  in  Penobscot  Bay.  They  may 
have  looked  hard  and  bleak,  as  you  saw  them  covered  by  fog  and  lashed  by  old  ocean's 
waves,  yet  from  this  apparent  waste  of  desolate  rock  comes  much  of  our  wealth. 

We  co'ild  take  you  a  mile  Lack  from  this  hal),  and  could  show  you  long  and  deep  ex- 
cavations of  rock  stretching  from  our  Northern  line  to  our  Southern  border,  which  mark 
the  fair  brow  of  our  sea-side  city  with  deep  lines  of  care  and  effort,  typical  of  the  hard 
labor  and  continued  blows  required  to  prepare  our  lime  rock  for  the  mason's  trowel. 

To-night  we  show  you  fairer  brows,  and  hearts  that  are  not  granite,  nut  generous. 
These  are  our  wealth!  Never,  never  have  I  been  so  proud  of  Rockland  as  I  am  this 
night.  The  rea?ons  of  my  pride  are  deeper,  and  founded  on  better  evidenco  than  the 
loaded  tables  and  fair  countenances  that  fill  this  floor  and  these  galleries;  for  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  the  perplexities,  the  labor,  the  thoughtful  care  and  the  con- 
tinued endeavor  required  of  these  ladies  to  provide  and  perfect  this  banquet.  It  is 
right,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Mahew  of  this  city,  who  brought  us  supplies 
and  comfort  in  the  weariness  of  marching  and  in  the  pain  of  battle  and  hospital. 

I  call  to  mind  the  night  our  regiment  lay  at  Fairfax  Station,  after  our  all  day  and  all 
' ■>.:nt  inarching,  when  Major  Thaxter  woke  up  the  12th  Virginia  Cavalry  in  rebel  camp, 
Mid  .,ut  subsequent  fighting.  When  thoroughly  exhausted  and  sick  from  head  to  foot  I 
I  iy  be.-ido  a  log  waiting  for  morning,   and   the  morning  brought   the  lady  agent  of  our 
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State  with  food,  more  palatable  than  pork  and  hard-bread,  and  a  oordial  that  gave  me 
power  to  move. 

Happy  has  been  the  -presence  of  woman  to  me  during  all  my  army  service.  When 
wounded  in  the  Valley,  I  was  cared  for  by  a  Virginian  matron  and  mother,  and  while  in 
Washington,  still  suffering  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  the  angel  came  to  me  who  enriched 
my  life  with  her  wifely  Iuve.     And  to-night  I  am  proud  of  the  ladies  of  Rockland. 

Major  Brown  read  a  humorous  Poem,  "The  Bummers  at  the 
Ford/'  by  "  Hans  Breitman,"  which  created  much  amusement, 
after  which  the  regular  toasts  were  proceeded  with,  as  follows  : 

**  The  First  Maine  Cavalry  as  Foragers— Faithful  here  as  elsewhere.  Although 
the  double  duty  was  imposed  upon  them  of  providing  for  beast  as  well  as  man,  they 
were  always  equal  to  the  task." 

Responded  to  by  Sergt.  Winsor  B.  Smith,  as  follows: 

I  think  it  hardly  fair,  after  exhibiting  the  bright  lights  of  the  regiment,  to  drag  me 
out  by  the  halter  as  a  forager,  to  act  as  an  extinguisher.  I  know  not  why  I  am  chosen 
to  answer  to  this,  unless  the  President  has  learned  that  the  first  and  only  time  I  was 
under  arrest  during  my  term  of  service  was  for  foraging.  But  I  am  proud  to  say,  that 
in  that  instance  the  arrest  made  the  expedition  a  success.  It  was  early  in  the  war,  and 
I  was  an  innocent  youth  and  naturally  fell  into  bad  company.  I  went,  off  with  Joe, 
Gatchell,  and  on  our  travels  met  the  Adjt.  General  of  the  brigade,  and  think  I  toid  him 
to  attend  to  his  duty  and  we  would  to  ours;  for  which  remark  he  sent  a  sergeant  and 
four  men  to  enlist  us  in  the  Provost  guard.  And  while  the  company  went  on  picket 
hungry,  in  a  cold  rain,  Joe  and  I  laid  snugly  in  a  tent  under  guard,  with  seven  days' 
rations  in  our  haversacks;  and  they  gave  bigger  rations  to  the  Provost  guard  than  they 
did  to  companies,  in  those  days. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  a  member  of  such  a  regiment,  I  would  rather  forage  than 
fight.  Let  others  tell  of  the  glories  of  battle,  the  music  of  flying  shells  and  whistling 
minnies,  and  claim  that  'tis  sweet  for  one's  country  to  die;  but  as  for  me,  there  is  more 
healthy  enjoyment  in  chasing  the  sweet-voiced  hen  about  some  Southern  home,  pursued 
in  turn  by  an  infantry  safeguard  who  dares  not  shoot,  while  an  angry  female  pronounces 
blessings  on  you  as  you  run.  Or,  with  the  glistening  sabre  to  still  the  terrified  cries  of 
the  savory  pig.  Hut,  comrades,  never  attempt,  as  I  once  saw  a  Cilley  officer  of  our 
regiment,  to  fight  the  busy  bee  with  a  sabre! 

The  foragers  were  a  strong  arm  of  the  service  during  the  war,  and  did  tbeir  duty  well 
and  faithfully.  Without  their  aid  I  have  no  doubt  the  war  would  have  lasted  much 
longer.  Successful  we  had  to  be — Uncle  Sam  fed  us  when  he  could,  because  we  could 
feed  ourselves  when  he  ould'nt.  And  there  were  times  when  the  salvation  of  our  whole 
country  and  the  civil  rights  of  New  Jersey  depended  on  our  success  as  foragers.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  wo  did  double  duty  in  foraging  for  man  and  beast,  but  I  have  never 
looked  on  it  in  that  light.  The  horse  did  his  part  as  well  as  we  ours;  he  brought  us  a 
stomach  to  feed,  but  he  brought  legs  to  carry  it,  and  us  with  it.  We  had  to  gather  for- 
age in  larger  quantities  ou  his  account,  but  he  gave  us  strength  and  speed  in  proportion. 
The  horse,  in  fact,  became  a  part  of  the  man,  and  therefore  it  was  simply  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  stomach.  And  it  was  well  that  (he  second  stomach  was  not  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  first,  as  we  oftea  put  a  conglomeration  into  our  stomach  that  would 
have  killed  the  horse. 
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I  believe  the  regiment  established  a  reputation  for  foraging  even  before  it  did  for 
fighting,  and  that  they  received  the  credit  due  them  for  it  wherever  they  chanced  to  be, 
and  but  for  the  lateness  of  "the  hour  I  would  give  you  a  sample  or  two. 

No  report  can  do  justice  to  Sergt.  Smith's  remarks,  which  kept 
the  audience  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter  and  applause. 

"  The  Artillery  Arm  of  the  Service — Its  loud-mouthed  roar  was  a  sound  always 
pleasant  to  our  ears;  in  us  it  always  had  a  support  firm  and  immovable  as  a  rock." 

Gen.  Davis  Tillson  of  Rockland,  in  response,  spoke  at  length, 
his  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  ladies  in  preparing  the  banquet 
calling  forth  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  ladies  of  Rockland. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  Association  that  we  are  un- 
able to  give  Gen.  Tillson's  remarks.  He  was  listened  to  with 
absorbing  interest,  and  was  warmly  applauded.  He  described  in  a 
vivid  manner  the  memorable  action  of  his,  the  2nd  Maine  Battery, 
at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mouutain,  and  also  in  the  Valley;  present- 
ing facts  personally  known  to  many  members  of  our  regiment,  and 
so  closely  connected  with  it  as  to  almost  form  a  part  of  its  history. 

President  Thaxter  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  regiment,  much  of  the  credit  of  which  was  due  to 
the  efficient  services  of  the  first  surgeon,  and  called  upon  Surgeon 
Colby  for  a  few  remarks.  To  this  the  Surgeon  responded  substan- 
tially as  follows,  he  being  greeted  with  loud  applause  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat : 

Mr.  President: — I  think  your  remarks  are  rather  too  complimentary.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  say  anything.  It  has  been  many  years  since  I  have  met  you — at 
least  ten — and  not  being  able  to  take  the  cars  to-day  in  season  to  come  here  and  join  in 
the  excursion,  I  came  by  carriage,  thinking  I  would  come  in  to-night  and  see  if  I  could 
recognize  those  to  whom  I  used  to  give  salts,  quinine,  &G.  But  there  are  very  few  that 
I  recognize,  time  has  made  so  many  changes.  You  have  alluded  to  the  disease  in  the 
regiment  known  as  "lame  back,"  and  to  "playing  sick."  There  were  some  cases  of 
the»e,  but  I  did  not  blame  ihe  men,  the  work  was  hard.  I  was  in  the  service  with  the 
regiment  three  years,  and  then  went  in  again  as  Acting  Staff  Surgeon,  which  may  not 
be  known  to  some  of  you,  and  remained  to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  a  great  gratifica- 
tion for  me  to  meet  these  comrades  that  I  had  to  look  after  so  long  and  ot'ten  during  our 
»<*rvic«. 

The  exercises  were  then  varied  by  the  reading  of  the  poem, 
"  I'm  Mustered  Out,"  by  Major  Brown. 

An  announcement  was  made  that  there  were  of  the  rations  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies,  enough  and  to  spare  for  breakfast  for  all  the 
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comrades  who  wished,  whereupon  scores  of  hands  went  up,  signi- 
fying an  intention  to  accept  this  doubly  kind  offer. 

Announcement  was  also  made  by  Lieut.  E.  P.  Merrill,  that  there 
were  a  few  copies  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  First  Maine  and  First 
District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  written  by  the  late  Chaplain  Merrill, 
which  the  comrades  could  procure,  if  they  desired,  by  addressing 
him  at  Portland. 

Lieut.  Tobie  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Elwin 
Libby  Post,  No.  1G,  G.  A.  R.,  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  us  an  escort  during  the 
day  and  evening,  which  has  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  Re-union. 

The  Association  received  notice  of  the  death  of  the  following 
comrades  : 

At  Levant,  July  12th,  Nathaniel  K.  Roberts,  Co.  A. 
At  Skowhegan,  in  the  month  of   August,   Corporal   Abner  C. 
Emery,  Co.  II. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Albert  J.  Eaton,  Co.  I. 

At  Saco,  March  20th,  Corporal  Lothrop  L.  Babb,  Co.  K. 

A  bouquet  was  voted  to  a  lady  present,  Mrs.  Fales  of  Thomas- 
ton,  who  lost  two  sons  in  the  regiment,  killed  in  action,  and  pre- 
sented by  General  Cilley. 


The  exercises  closed  by  the  comrades   and   guests  joining  in 
singing  an  ode  written  for  the  occasion  by  Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobie  : 

Am — America. 
By  God's  kind  providence 
We  here  have  "pitched  our  tents" 

For  one  brief  hour; 
Here  have  we  grasped  the  hand 
Of  comrades  of  that  band 
Who  fought  for  our  loved  land 

'Gainst  treason's  power. 

Let  us  again  renew 

Our  pledgo  of  friendship  true. 

To  every  soul 
Who  with  the  First  Maine  served; 
They  ne'er  from  duty  swerved, 
Their  names  will  be  preserved 

On  Honor's  roll. 
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Our  comrades,  true  and  brave, 
Who  fill  a  soldier's  grave, 

We'll  ne'er  forget; 
They  sleep  'neath  hallowed  sod; 
For  Country  and  for  God 
They  gave  their  own  life's  blood 

Without  regret. 

God  bless  the  State  that  sent 
Our  gallant  regiment 

Into  the  field; 
God  bless  our  Country,  too, 
God  bless  all  "  Boys  in  Blue," 
God  bless  each  comrade  true, 

And  be  his  shield. 

Conclusion. 
The  comrades  then  separated,  apparently  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  day's  enjoyment;  some  went  to  the  hotels,  some  were 
entertained  by  kind-hearted  citizens,  while  others  went  to  com- 
rade Mugridge's  sail-loft,  where  sleeping  accommodations  had 
been  prepared  for  them,  but  it  was  little  sleep  they  got.  There 
were  the  comrades  from  Bangor  way  to  bid  good-bye  to  when  the 
boat  left  at  4  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  and  there  was  many  an  old 
battle  to  be  fought  over  again,  so  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  boys 
got  much  sleep  at  all  that  night,  but  they  got  more  enjoyment. 

In  the  morning  sixty  or  more  accepted  the  invitation  to  take 
breakfast  at  the  hall,  provided  by  the  ladies,  and  then  they  began 
to  separate,  many  going  away  in  the  early  train,  though  some  re- 
mained all  day. 

A  party  who  found  themselves  at  Bath,  with  a  couple  of  hours 
to  spare  at  noon,  visited  the  ''Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,"  where 
they  were  agreeably  entertained  by  the  Matron,  Miss  Good  ale, 
and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Tobey,  and  where  they  found  much  pleas- 
ure in  inspecting  the  institution,  and  seeing  how  well  the  children 
of  their  deceased  comrades  are  being  cared  for,  and  how  bright, 
intelligent  and  happy  the  little  ones  appeared.  There  are  now  fifty 
at  the  Home,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  attending  the  public  schools. 

Thus  ended  the  Fourth  Annual  Re-union  of  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry,  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  every  reason 
to  feel  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  efforts.  To  the  ladies' 
committee,  and  those  who  assisted  them,  too  much  praise  cannot 
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be  given,  nor  too  high  encomiums  passed 
excelling  even  themselves. 


They  have  done  well, 


The  Rockland  Free  Press  of  September  22,  1875,  speaking  of  the 
Re-union,  gives  the  following  item  of  interest : 

"It  seems  inevitable  that  a  mutual  admiration  society  be  estab- 
lished between  the  city  of  Rockland  and  the  surviving  members  of 
the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  While  the  city  was  receiving  on  all  sides 
from  the  regiment  expressions  of  warmest  praise,  the  visitors  them- 
selves were  no  less  fortunate  in  the  impressions  they  made  among 
our  people,  their  deportment  from  first  to  last  being  characterized 
by  uniform  politeness  and  manly  courtesy. " 

Ladies'  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Mrs.  Davis  Tillson,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Sprague,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Veazie,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wall, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  Luce,  Mrs.  Ephraim  Gay,  Mrs.  Aaron  Howe,  Mrs. 
John  Lovejoy,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fogler,  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Burpee,  Mrs. 
William  A.  Perry,  Mrs.  Robert  Dunning,  Mrs.  Isaac  Orbeton,  Mrs. 
T.  Woodbury  Ilix,  Mrs.  Eliza  Blagden,  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Loring, 
Mrs.  Julia  D.  Lazell,  Miss  Clara  Farwell,  Miss  Fanny  L.  Lazell, 
Miss  Susie  Loring. 
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W.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry 
Association.     Third  Re-union,  Sept.  9,   1874. 


Receipts. 


Amount 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


In  contributions [  S38  00 


From  sale  of  tickets 

"         "     proceedings.... 

From  Lieut.  G\  F.  Jewett  .  .  . 

E.  C.  Bigelow  .. 

From  Dr.  Frank  Bedash 


251  50 

5  15 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


$299  65 


Transportation 

Clam  Bake • 

Band 

Badges 

Express * . .  j 

Printing 

Banquet 

S.  B.  Day \ 

Balance 


;:    i 


$23  00 

80  00 

80  00 

3   00 

1  75 
8  50 

90  00 

2  50 
10  90 

$299  65 


The  balance,  with  contributions  to  the  amount  of  $15,  made  Sept.  15,  1875,  was  used 
in  paying  the  balance  due  on  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Re-union,  Sept. 
18,  1873. 


J.  P.  Cilley,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  First  Maine  Cavalry 
Association.     Fourth  Re-union,  Sept.  15,  1875. 


Receipts. 


\  Amount. 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


Dues  from  members  present 

Undoes  sold 

i 
$225  00 
11  32   ! 

48  50   ! 

i 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00  1 
2  00 

$309  82 

Tickets  sold  on  steamer 

Dues  and  Gifts  jrom  absent  Mem- 
bers. 
Major  Paul  Chadbourne 

Melville  B.  Cook 

Capt.  A.  H.  Bibber    

Dr.  Frank  Bodlish 

Lieut.  Henry  D.  Fuller 

F.  A.  Pendleton 

J.  P.  Files 

Use  of  Farwell  &  Ames'  Hall. .  .1  $25  00 

Making  tables ;  10  00 

Trucking  on  same :  75    ' 

Posting  bills !  1  25 

Ribbon  for  badges I  6  00    I 

Printing,  die  for  badges,  and  post-1 

age ;  20  16 

Broken  or  mislaid  crockery  ....  5  05 

Steamer  Ulysses  to  islands I  75  00 

Hand i  22  00    j 

Clam  bake !  50  00 

Balance    sufficient    for    printing1 

proceedings  of  3d  and  4th  Re-! 

uuions,  and  postage  on  same..'  94  61    ; 

1  $309  82    j 
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THE   FIFTH  AXXUAL  EEUXIOX 

Was  held  at  Portland,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  9th 
and  10th,  1876,  in  conjunction  with  the  reunion  of  nearly  a 
score  of  Maine  regiments  ;  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "General 
Keuxiox."  The  reunion  of  the  regiment  had  no  distinctive 
features,  but  was  merged  in  the  combined  whole,  which  was 
pronounced  by  all  a  great  success.  So  it  was ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  comrades  of  this  grand  old  regiment  felt  as 
well  satisfied  with  it  or  its  pleasures  as  they  did  with  their 
own  more  modest  meetings,  At  any  rate,  they  were  not  at 
all  inclined  to  vote  to  join  the  other  organizations  in  a  "Grand 
Keunion"  the  next  year. 

The  comrades  gathered  in  Portland  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  being  in  the 
City  Hall  building.  There  were  hand-shaking  and  congratu- 
lations, and  such  fraternal  greetings  as  only  old  soldiers 
know  how  to  give  each  other  after  a  year's  absence,  and 
story-telling  and  general  enjoyment  in  a  quiet  way  all  the 
.afternoon  ;  and  it  grew  heartier  as  the  day  wore  on  and  each 
train  brought  more  comrades.  It  was  quite  a  reuuion  we  had 
while  waiting  for  the  grand  reunion  to  commence. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  dinner  was  served  to  the  out  of  town 
veterans  in  the  City  Hall  building,  and  before  seven  o'clock 
the  comrades  were  in  line  and  ready  for  parade.  The  line 
was  soon  formed  and  marched  through  the  streets  in  the 
following  order,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts  pub- 
lished at  the  time  : 

Chandler's  Band. 

1st  Cavalry — TVIa jor  B.  F.  Tucker,  President,  125  men. 

2d  Cavalry — Major  Uuehinson,  40  men. 

1st,  10th  and  20th  [n  fan  try— General  G.  L.  Beal.  200  men, 

2d  Infantry— General  C.  TV.  Roberts,  50  men. 

3d  **  General  J.  L.  Smith,  50  men. 

fith  "  Captain  Roberta,  15  men. 

7th  **  lieutenant  Plmiir,  30  men. 

9th  ••  Captain  J.  C.  BeaL  20  men. 

11th  *•  General  .1.  A., Hall.  70  men, 

12th  "  Captain  A.  H.  Purington,  70  men. 
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Continental  Band. 
">th  Infantry— Chaplain  G.  W.  Bieknell,  100  men. 


13th 
loth 
lGth 
17th 
ISth 
10th 
20th 


Captain  P.  F.  Quimby.  40  men. 
General  Isaac  Dyer.  40  men.   . 
Colonel  A.  W.  Wildes,  45  men. 
General  West.  125  men. 
Colonel  Z.  A.  Smith.  40  men. 
Colonel  I..W.  Starbird,  75  men. 
Major  A.  W.  Clark.  30  men. 

Invited  guests  in  carriages. 


Medford  Band— 25  pieces. 

Boston  Veteran  ^Association — Colonel  Lakeman,  150  men. 
Naval  Association — Captain  W.  E.  Dennison,  50  men. 
Unassigned  Infantry — Captain  H.  D.  Pnrington,  21  men. 
25th  and  30th  Infantry— Captain  S.  H.  Abbott.  70  men. 
31st  Infantry— General  John  Marshall  Brown,  45  men. 

Drum  Major  Scott. 
Light  Artillery— Sergeant  P.  B.  Menneally.  40  men. 

After  a  parade  through  the  streets,  the  comrades  took 
steamers,  and  after  a  rather  tedious  sail,  (the  boats  being 
fearfully  crowded  and  progress  slow,)  arrived  at  Little 
Chebeague,  about  half-past  9  o'clock,  where  a  camp  had  been 
pitched  for  the  occasion.  Here  were  tents  enough  for  all — 
and,  better,  a  big  tent  with  hard  tack,  baked  beans,  coffee, 
<&c,  enough  for  all.  Camp  tires  were  burning  brightly,  and 
the  camp  ground  bore  some  resemblance  to  an  actual  camp  ax 
the  front.  By  this  time,  rations  were  in  everybody's  mind, 
and  no  one  was  in  condition  to  do  anything  until  after  supper. 
How  the  baked  beans,  &c,  did  go,  and  how  good  they  did 
taste,  with  surroundings  full  of  old  memories  and  with  story 
and  joke  !  Then  pipes  and  tobacco  were  served,  and  there 
was  more  enjoyment.  At  half-past  10  o'clock,  Gen.  Joshua 
L.  Chamberlain,  whom  every  Maine  soldier  knows  and 
honors,  made  a  brief  but  cordial  speech  of  welcome,  fend 
introduced  J.  O.  Winship,  Esq.,  as  toastmaster.  Then  came 
toasts  and  speeches.  Judge  C.  W.  Goddard  eulogized  the 
President.  Gen.  George  F.  Shepley  paid  high  compliments 
to  all  the  Maine   soldiers,   and  after  recounting  the  services 
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of  some  of  the  regiments,  and  using  up  all  the  adjectives  in 
their  praise,  said,  in  effect,  'fXo  Maine  soldier  will  feel  in 
the  least  jealous  when  I  say  the  glorious  First  Maine  Cavalry 
stands  ahead  of  all  the  rest."  Then  there  was  applause  loud 
and  long,  the  infantry  and  artillerymen  joining  heartily  with 
the  cavalrymen  in  this  tribute  of  praise,  and  every  cavalry- 
man there  felt  justly  proud.  Then  there  were  more  speeches  ; 
and  then  came  a  sensation,  which,  perhaps,  may  as  well  go 
on  record  here,  though  not  belonging  to  the  history  of  the 
reunion  of  this  regiment  any  more  than  to  the  others.  It 
was  thus  described  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning : 

u  A  Massachusetts  soldier,  who  was  introduced  as  Captain  Jack  Adams, 
was  next  called  on  to  speak.  Xo  sentiment  was  given  him  to  speak  to 
because  Adams  could  not  speak  to  a  single  point.  It  was  the  first  time 
Captain  Adams  had  ever  been  in  Maine,  but  he  knew  Maine  soldiers. 
He  had  been  in  the  same  brigade  with  the  19th  Maine,  and  always  felt 
safe  when  it  was  in  front.  He  knew,  too.  that  everything  which  could  be 
<tolen  would  be  taken  care  of.  He  left  his  pocket  book  at  the  hotel  when 
he  saw  those  fellows  in  the  street.  Capt.  Adams  then  referred  to  the 
war  and  Union  soldiers.  They  saved  the  country  and  that  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten.  He  thanked  God  for  James  G.  Blaine.  (Immense 
cheering.)  He  thanked  God  that  Blaine  had  told  the  rebels  in  Congress 
how  they  had  treated  Union  soldiers — that  he  had  bearded  Hill  in  the 
House.  It  was  getting  to  be  too  much  the  custom  to  require  Union 
soldiers  to  stand  back  while  rebels  were  welcomed.  He  had  nothing  but 
good  will  for  the  Southern  soldier,  but  the  Union  soldier  must  be 
recognized. 

Capt.  Adams'  speech  caused  thorough  sensation,  and  cries  of  "n©  poli- 
ties'' were  raised. 

The  Army,  was  the  next  sentiment,  and  Gen.  Ilobart  Ward  was  called 
to  respond,  but  that  gentleman  not  being  present.  Capt.  Adams  was  called 
on.  who  in  turn  called  upon  Rev.  J.  F.  Lovering.  who  was  chaplain  of 
the  17th  Maine,  to  respond.  After  paying  a  high  compliment  to  Maine 
soldiers,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Maine  soldier,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  it  devolved  upon  the  Union  soldier  to  lead  in  giving 
the  nation  a  patriotic  and  true  President.  As  he  was  parsing  on  to  say 
what  sort  of  a  man  the  Union  soldier  should  not  support,  some  one  in  the 
crowd  sung  out  "Tilden."  This  was  a  signal  tor  cheers,  hisses  and 
-limits  of  •*  no  politics."  "Thou,"  said  the  eloquent  parson.  "  if  politics 
are  not  allowed  here,  let  us  speak  to  the  sentiment  of  Loyalty*" 

"The  Ladles'; •* was  the  next  toast,  and  Gen.  Charles  W.  Roberts  of 
Hangor,  was  called  upon  to  respond.  Gen.  Roberts  said  that  this  was 
not  the  sentiment  he  was  to  speak  to.    He  appreciated  the  devotion  of 
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the  women  during  the  war.  This  point  did  not  hold  him  long.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  war  was  over  aud  that  its  animosities  should 
die  out.  The  North  was  victorious  and  the  South  was  truly  penitent. 
He  had  no  words  for  Jeff.  Davis.  He  fought  more  with  words  than 
weapons ;  but  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  the  Union  soldier 
would  respect  the  character  and  devotion  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  This  was 
too  much.  Hundreds  shouted,  "no  politics;"  "down;"'  "  no  rebel  talk 
here."  Gen.  Roberts  attempted  to  continue  but  the  wildest  confusion 
prevailed.  Shouts,  hisses  and  insulting  cries  made  a  very  bedlam  of  the 
large  tent.  "When  Gen.  Roberts  attempted  to  speak  he  was  greeted  with 
the  same  angry,  excited  voices.  This  interesting  episode  continued  for 
some  time.  Judge  Shepley  at  length  got  a  place  on  a  table  and  shouted : 
"•Gen.  Roberts  was  a  brave  soldier,  give  him  a  hearing  and  we  will 
reply."'  ki  He  resigned  at  the  first  of  the  war,'*  shouted  an  intense  fellow 
with  robust  physique  and  strong  lungs,  "  because  he  wasn't  in  favor  of  the 
war." 

Gen.  Roberts  faced  the  crowd  and  said  that  he  never  was  frightened. 
Col.  Burbauk  sprang  to  the  table  and  said,  "hear  him.  we'll  reply.*" 
Comparative  quiet  was  restored  at  length,  and  Gen.  Roberts  closed  by 
giving  a  sentiment  to  the  nation's  dead  and  expressing  the  hope  against 
hope  that  the  scars  of  the  war  would  be  hid  from  view  as  are  the  graves 
of  our  patriot  dead  by  the  verdure  of  God. 

Xo  sooner  than  Gen.  Roberts  had"  sat  down  Judge  Shepley  sprang  to 
the  platform  and  claimed  the  right  to  reply.  He  saw  the  last  steamer 
which  brought  Union  soldiers  from  rebel  prisons.  He  had  helped  to 
carry  those  emaciated  and  starved  men  from  that  boat.  The  next  day  he 
marched  into  Richmond.  He  entered  the  residence  of  Jeff.  Davis,  whom 
he  had  known  when  he  (Davis)  was  a  loyal  man.  He  also  entered  the 
residence  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Eee.  Both  of  those  residences  overlooked  the 
pri-on  groundsfrom  which  these  starved  and  abused  men  he  had  seen  on 
that  boat  had  been  taken.  Just  above  there  was  au  excellent  camp 
ground  where  men  would  have  had  good  air  and  dry  camping  ground. 
Jeff  Davis  not  only  knew  this,  but  Robert  E.  Lee  knew  it.  He  had  then 
and  there  sworn  that  he  would  denounce  those  men  as  the  murderers  of 
Union  soldiers.  That  duty  was  never  more  clear  than  when  he  heard 
Gen.  Roberts  claim  from  Union  soldiers  their  respect  for  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Judge  Shepley  stepped  down,  and  then  followed  the  most  intense 
cheering  of  the  evening.  Men  jumped  and  shouted  as  if  life  depended 
upon  it.  and  the  performance  was  repeated  again  and  again. 

The  applause  had  hardly  ceased  when  Col.  11.  II.  Burbank  sprang  upon 
the  table.  His  name  was  not  in  the  programme,  but  he  must  speak.  He 
had  been  nine  months  in  a  rebel  prison.  He  knew  its  horrors.  \\.  E. 
Lee  knew  its  horrors;  and  knowing  that  he  knew  it.  ho  would  not  sit  and 
hear  him  applauded  in  an  assemblage  of  Union  soldiers.  Talk  of  the  flag 
being  a  sentiment.  To  him  it  was  a  reality  when  it  first  greeted  his  view 
after  nine  months  in  a  rebel  hell.     Gen.  Sherman,  the  noblest  Roman  of 
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thnn  all,  whose  name*  had  not  been  spoken  to-night,  while  a  rebel  general 
had  been  eulogized,  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  his  big  heart  and  strong 
hand  were  given  to  the  starving  prisoner.  God  bless  him.  Give  him 
three  cheers.     These  were  given  with  a  will. 


The  speaking  was  kept  up  until  long  after  midnight,  and 
was  interspersed  with  singing,  smoking,  &e.  Even  then  the 
comrades  did  not  all  seem  to  have  had  enough.  Then  to 
sleep.  Some  had  made  up  their  beds  in  the  tents  long  before, 
some  did  now;  some  did  not  at  all.  Not  all  who  made  up 
their  beds  went  right  to  sleep — oh,  no  !  There  was  fun  all 
night  long.  There  were  old  army  tricks  to  play  over  again, 
there  were  stories  to  tell,  there  were  jokes  to  crack,  and 
many,  very  many,  did  not  sleep  at  all,  nor  seemed  to  feel 
aggrieved  about  it.  Some  told  stories  and  listened  to  stories 
all  night  long.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  there  for  a  jolly 
good  time,  and  they  had  it.  Still  there  was  no  unseemly 
noise,  no  rowdyism,  no  brawling, — nothing  of  that  sort,  but 
real,  jolly  fun.  There  wTas  the  return  of  an  old  sensation  as 
the  comrades  rushed  to  the  barn  for  hay  to  make  up  their 
beds,  and  old  sensations  kept  returning  until  daybreak,  which 
came  all  too  soon. 

Daylight  brought  new  enjoyment.  Even  the  washing  in 
the  open  air  served  to  bring  up  matters  long  since  forgotten  ; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  stay  on  the  Island  was  one  grand 
revival  of  old  memories.  Breakfast  came  in  good  time,  and 
then  came  the  steamers  from  Portland  bringing  accessions  to 
the  ranks,  until  it  was  estimated  there  were  not  less  than  two 
thousand  veterans  present.  During  the  forenoon  the  business 
meetings  of  the  several  associations  were  held,  and  in  some 
vases  where  organizations  had  not  previously  existed  they 
were  formed. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

At  the  Business  Meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— ^SIajor  PAUL  CIIADBOURXE,  Saco. 

Vice  President— -Sergeant  A.  R.  DEVEREAUX,  Ells- 
worth. 

Secretary — Sergeant  L.  B.  HILL,  Augusta.- 

Treasurer—  Sergeant  W.  B.  SMITH,  Portland. 

In  the  afternoon  was  a  dress  parade,  of  which  the  Portland 

Press  thus  spoke  :  , , '     -    * 

uThe  event  of  the  day  was  the  dress  parade,  which  took  place  at  about 
3  o'clock.  No  field  on  the  beautiful  island  was  of  sufficient  area  to  permit 
the  formation  of  the  parade  in  a  continuous  line,  so  the  line  was  made  to 
occupy  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  veterans  got  into  position  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  they  would  fall  into  the  old  trick  of  soldiering 
in  a  marvelously  brief  period — so  brief  that  an}'  nation  counting  upon  the 
United  States  as  having  no  army  would  be  fearfully  mistaken.  A  large 
number  of  the  veterans  who  had  to  return  on  the  afternoon  trains  had  left 
on  the  one  o'clock  boat  and  many  did  not  take  a  place  in  the  rank-. 
Nevertheless  by  actual  count  there  were  1375  men  in  line  "  present  for 
duty.''  Gen.  Chamberlain,  the  commander  of  the  camp,  conducted  the 
parade.  The  four  bands  ot  music  united  in  ^  beating  oft',"  performing  a 
medley.  There  may  be  again,  but  there  never  was  before,  so  notable  a 
parade  in  Maine.  Men  in  these  ranks  represented  every  arm  of  the 
service  and  nearly  every  battle-field  of  the  war.  Ex-Gov.  Washburn,  as 
Maine's  first  war  Executive,  did  the  Frst  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  the 
honor  of  accepting  a  place  in  its  ranks." 

Next  came  what  was  promised  as  a  chief  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion, viz. ,  a  "mammoth  clam  bake*"   Then  came  the  sail  back  to 
the  city,  where  the  comrades  separated,  and  the  grand  reunion 
of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Maine  for  187 (>  was  over.     There 
j   had  been  lots  of  fun  and  excitement,  and  hurrah  boys,  and 
I   the  comrades  of  this  regiment  had  enjoyed  it ;  but  it  was  not 
I   so  satisfactory  and  did   not  make  so   lasting  an  impression 
!   upon  them  as  had  some  of  their  own  reunions. 


THE   SIXTH  AJSHSrtJAL  BEUXIOX 

Was  held  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Wednesday,  August  8th, 
1877.  The  headquarters  of  the  regiment  were  at  the  Ocean 
House,  and  here  the  comrades  began  to  assemble  early  in  the 
day,  while  each  arriving  train  added  to  the  number.  They 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Major  Chadbourxe  ;  and  the  time  until  the  business 
meeting  was  passed  most  pleasantly  in  the  manner  common 
to  reunions  and  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  comrades,  varied 
according  to  the  surroundings.  A  walk  along  the  beach 
watching  the  bathers,  (which  brought  to  mind  one  night  oji 
the  Pamunky,  when  the  whole  brigade  went  in  swimming,) 
a  plunge  into  the  water  by  some  of  the  comrades,  a  stroll 
around  the  place,  a  game  of  croquet,  (in  one  of  which  the 
veteran  Fred  Douglas  was  prominent,)  &c,  added  variety  to 
the  pleasures  of  meeting  kind  friends,  old  comrades,  once 
more. 

BUSINESS  MEETING. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  the  Association  was  called  to  order 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  President,  Major  Paul 
Chadbouuxe  of  Saco,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  reunion  in  Augusta,  the  time 
to  be  fixed  by  the  local  committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President— Major  JOHN  D.  MYRICK,  Augusta. 
Vice  President— Seegeaxt  HENEY  LITTLE,  Auburn. 
Corresponding    Secretary — Lieut.    O.    S.    HASKELL, 
Pittstield. 
Recording' Secretary— Lieut.  JOHN  P.  ANDREWS,  Saco. 
Treasurer— Sergeant  WIXSOE  B.  SMITH,  Portland. 

The  usual  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  read 
and  acted  on. 
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Sergeant  W.  B.  Smith,  Major  S.  W.  Thaxter  and  comrade 
J.  T.  Darling,  were  appointed  to  procure  a  suitable  case  fer- 
tile preservation  of  the  regimental  colors,  and  place  them  in 
charge  of  Boswortk  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Portland. 


THE  BANQUET 

Was  served  in  the  Ocean  House,  the  dining-room  of  which, 
handsomely  decorated,  was  given  up  to  the  Association. 
Major  Chadbourne,  the  President,  called  the  comrades  to 
order,  and  after  all  were  comfortably  seated,  called  on  Rev. 
j  J.  B.  Luce  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing.  President  Chad- 
bourne  then  read  General  Order  No.  1,  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association.  ) 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  August  9,  1S77.  ) 

I   General  Order  N"o.  1. 

Charge  the  works  before  you ! 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

And  the  men  obeyed  promptly  and  charged  satisfactorily. 
•  The  dinner  was  excellent  and  well  served.  The  waiters  were 
i  pretty,  patient,  kind,  obliging  and  efficient.  After  full 
|  justice  had  been  done  the  spread,  the  comrades  were  ready  for 
\  the  post  prandial  feast. 

The  first  speech  was  by  Adjutant  General  Cilley,  who 

!  said  : 
! 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  obtained  an  appropriation  from  the  State  to 
I  enable  me  to  collect  material  to  have  all  the  incidents  of  army  and 
I  regimental  life  brought  to  the  Capitol  and  deposited  there.  I  have 
;  commenced  that  labor  and  have  a  good  amount  of  material  from  other 
I  regiments,  and  I  know  there  is  much  more  in  this  regiment,  which  had 
\    so  many  more  battles  than  any  other. — for  a   regiment  which   had  so 

much  to  do  ought  to  have  much  material.  There  is  a  large  amount 
j  brought  out  every  time  we  come  together.  I  have  heard  incidents  to-day 
>  that  should  be  preserved.  If  you  could  save  these  matters  it  would  be 
.  well,  but  it  would  he  well  to  have  it  in  the  history.  What  I  want  is  each 
!  man's  own  words,  his  own  impressions  written  by  himself,  just  as  he  saw 
j  them  at  the  time.  I  ask  yora  to  send  your  diaries  to  me  and  I  will  have 
|  them  recorded ;  draw  your  pen  through  those  parr-  which  pertain  to 
I  yourselves  alone,  if  you  please,  but  1  want  the  things  that  pertain  to  the 
;    regiment.     I  call  this  to  your  attention,  hoping  that  you  will  comply  and 

will  so  act  as  commends  itself  to  your  judgment. 
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President  Ciiadbouune  then  introduced  Hon.  Fred  Douglas, 

(J.  S.  MaraM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Douglas  expressed  great  pleasure  at  being  present.  President 
( 'hadbourne.  lie  said,  didn't  tell  me  a  word  concerning  his  intentions — not 
a  hint  did  I  have  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak.  I  have  hardly  a 
word  to  say.  What  shall  I  say?  I  was  not  a  soldier.  I  can  say  that.  I 
experience  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in  being  here  to-day  such  as  I  have 
seldom  experienced  anywhere,  and  I  have  had  many  experiences  in  forty 
years  of  public  life  and  twenty  years  of  slave  life.  This  is  to  me  a  pro- 
foundly interesting  occasion.  I  know  for  what  you  struggled  in  the  groat 
conflict  in  which  you  have  taken  part  and  I  know  also  the  interests  which 
are  still  to  be  maintained  and  preserved.  1  liked  much  the  line  of  remark 
pursued  by  Gen.  Cilley  and  the  purpose  of  collecting  together  those 
incidents  thought  worthy  by  each  individual  soldier  to  be  placed  in  his 
diarjr.  I  am  glad  to  see  any  who  care  to  keep  in  mind  the  incidents  of 
that  great  conflict  and  the  great  cause  for  which  the  conflict  was  waged. 
Some  of  our  fellow-countrymen  arc  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  forget 
the  past.  I  am  myself  disposed  to  forget  it  in  any  malevolent  sense:  I 
would  not  fan  into  flame  sectional  animosity ;  would  not  recount  any  of 
the  crimes  of  those  who  plunged  the  country  into  war.  But  I  believe  in 
remembering  in  charity,  benevolently  and  philosophically,  that  struggle 
and  learning  lessons  of  wisdom  from  that  conflict.  Man  is  described  as 
looking  two  ways. — backward  as  well  as  forward,  and  it  is- only  half  a 
man  who  looks  only  one  way.  But  for  this  looking  back,  this  disposition 
to  look  back,  we  should  make  but  little  progress.  The  vessel  leaves  its 
wake  behind  it,  whereby  the  mariner  can  see  by  looking  backward 
whether  he  is  making  his  true  course.  Well  may  we  remember  these 
incidents,  treasure  them  up.  and  not  only  the  incidents,  but  the  great 
conflict  itself,  and  shape  our  course  hereafter  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
inestimable  benefits  tliat  may  accrue  to  ourselves.  [Mr.  Douglas  here 
humorously  alluded  to  the  danger  he  was  in  of  talking  polities,  and 
changed  the  subject.]  I  will  just  state  to-day  what  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
people  of  Washington,  that  it  was  upon  Maine  soil — the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States — that  a  negro  was  seen  seated  by  the  side 
"!'  an  ex-frovernor  of  tl;e  State  (Perham)  by  invitation  of  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry,  and  above  all  to  have  a  game  of  croquet  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  a  different  race  right  out  in  front  of  the  hotel.  That  is  tne  most 
significant  evidence  of  progress  of  all. 

President  Citadbourxe  introduced  Hon.  Sidney  Perham, 

Hx-Governor  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Peuuam  said:     1  wish  T  could  say.  as  your  chairman  does,  k'com- 
'""'•  •-."  and  if  there  is  any  regret  of  my  life,  it  is  that  at  the  time  of  the 
"'intry"s  danger,  I  did  not  place  myself  in  a  position  to  be  entitled  to 
iiat  name.     I  accepted  other  positions  and  did  all  I  could.     lam  inca- 
pacitated for  making  an  after-dinner  speech ;  *there  is  a  little  too  much 
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fulness.  After-dinner  speeches  are  generally  expected  to  be  wise  and 
witty,  and  not  amount  to  much  after  all.  I  can  neither  be  wise  nor  witty, 
and  if  I  attempted  it  I  should  break  down.  I  am  proud  in  having  the 
invitation  from  your  officers  that  I  have  had.  I  am  prond  of  meeting  a 
negro  on  an  occasion  like  this — pleasing  to  you  and  to  all  that  have  come 
in  here. 

We  should  keep  the  memories  of  the  past  before  us.  We  call  to  mind 
to-day  the  time  when  the  life  of  the  country  was  threatened;  the  call  to 
arms,  the  rallying  of  the  volunteers,  the  parting  of  friends,  the  march 
to  the  battle-field,  the  shock  of  battle,  death  upon  the  battle-field,  the 
defeats  and  the  glorious  successes;  a  country  saved  and  more  than  a 
million  soldiers  going  back  again  to  ordinary  life. 

Gov.  Perham  alluded  to  the  grand  result  of  the  war,  the  freeing  of  four 
millions  of  people. -and  giving  to  them  the  same  rights  as  white  people 
had,  and  closed  by  saying  he  was  not  present  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,  as  he  had  no  right  to  speak  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

Rev.  Mr.  Luce  was  then  introduced  and  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows  : 

This  is  altogether  unexpected.  I  can  almost  say  '*  comrades,"  for  I 
was*  drafted,  but  I  didn't  get  into  the  strife.  My  heart  was  in  it;  my 
.wife  and  church  said  •■Xo."  It  was  my  privilege,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing I  did  not  go  into  the  regular  service,  to  do  a  few  weeks  labor  with 
the  Christian  Commission.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to-day.  after  a  few 
years  have  passed  since  the  battles  were  o*er,  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
revive  with  you  those  stirring  events  in  which  you  were  so  much  inter- 
ested, and  look  on  the  successes  and  the  results  that  have  followed  your 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  country  and  to  God.  I  am  glad  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  croquet  ground  and  here  in  this  banquet- 
ing hall,  as  a  brother,  one  with  us  in  every  interest  in  the  country,  one 
with  us  in  the  hopes  for  the  future. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Fosteh  of  New  Brunswick,  was  next  called 
upon. 

lie  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present  and  the  honor  he  felt  at  the 
invitation  to  be  present,  and  at  being  called  upon«to  speak.  lie-  alluded 
to  the  stories  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  slavery  he  had  heard  in  his 
boyhood  days,  and  offered  congratulations  that  the  war  had  washed  out 
slavery.  He  spoke  pleasantly  on  the  subject  of  annexing  his  country  to 
this,  hut  thought  we  should  be  better  neighbors  as  at  present  than  if 
united  in  one  country. 

Col.  II.  II.  BcrbanK  of  the  Governor's  Staff,  was  the  next 
speaker. 

lit-  said  it  was  hard  work  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech,  but  this  he 
would  say  to  the  comrades  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  that  he  did  not 
feel  like  a  stranger  to  them.'    His  regiment  (the  Thirty-Second.)  had  met 
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the  First  Maine  at  Aldie  the  lirst  time  they  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  full 
rations.  Your  association,  said  he,  is  honored  and  favored  in  a  custom 
which  we  have  not  generally  hi  other  associations,  in  so  full  an  attend- 
ance of  ladies.  It  is  a  great  feature,  and  will  add  much  to  like  occasions 
when  we  in  other  regiments  shalf  follow  your  pattern  and  .take  our 
families.  I  trust  other  regimental  associations  in  the  State  will  follow 
your  example. 

I  will  say  one  word  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  which  Gen.  Cilley  has  spoken. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  members  of  the  different  regiments  should 
preserve  everything  connected  with  their  service;  all  papers,  relics  of 
battles,  etc.  The  best  history  of  the  war  is  yet  to  be  written.  Let  us  all 
take  hold  and  help  do  it.  whether  of  the  First  Maine  or  any  other  regi- 
ment. 

Major  Sidney  W.  Thaxter  was  next  called  upon.      In 

response  he  said  : 

We  are  here  as  representatives  of  a  great  conflict.  It  was  great  in  its 
proportions  and  great  in  its  results,  and  those  results  are  still  being 
worked  out.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  working  out  of  these  results  at 
the  present  time.  We  were  not  only  fighting  our  battles  at  Antietam  and 
at  Gettysburg,  but  we  are  fighting  them  continually,  and  the  country 
looks  to  us  of  the  Grand  Army  as  a  shield  in  times  of  trouble.  It  was  a 
source  of  comfort  in  the  recent  labor  troubles  to  know  that  there  was  an 
organized  body  ready,  and  one  that  could  be  relied  upon.  Our  duty  was 
not  all  done  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  but  is  constantly  before  us.  We 
must  bear  our  duty  ever  in  mind,  and  be  ready  not  only  to  stand  up  for 
principle,  but  to  tight  for  it. 

Capt.  Pmxce  was  next  called  on,  and  addressed  the  com- 
rades as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  It  was  a  custom  at* some  of  the  old 
Roman  feasts  to  place  at  the  table  a  skeleton,  and  it  was  intended  to 
remind  them,  even  during  their  festivities,  of  the  solemn  fact  that  "in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the 
custom  which  is  said  to  be  used  among  Swedenborgians.  of  placing  the 
empty  chair  at  the  usual  seat  once  occupied  at  the  table  by  one  of  the  family 
deceased;  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  1  say  here  a  few  words  hi 
memoria  mortyorum.  It  was  not  my  fortune  to  be  able  to  continue  with 
my  company  until  the  end  of  the  war ;  an  unfortunate  accident  and  not 
my  own  will  ordered  it  otherwise,  but  yet  during  all  your  heroic  strug- 
gles my  hopes  and  prayers,  my  wishes  and  sympathies  were  with  yon, 
and  all  that  I  could  do  I  did.  In  visiting  the  hospitals  at  Washington,  I 
bad  many  opportunities  to  eh<  er  and  help  my  old  comrades  who  came 
there  sick,  wounded  and  dying,  and  I  heard  from  their  lips  many  accounts 
of  your  gallant  deeds.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  a  comforting  word 
to  them  during  their  suffering  and  sickness,  and  to  wipe  the  cold  death 
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damps  from  their  'brows.  I  was  at  the  bed-side  of  Sergt.  William  B. 
Tibbetts  and  David  Tozier — both  of  my  company— when  they  breathed 
their  last.  They  were  brought  to  Judiciary  Square  Hospital,  with  severe 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Dinwiddie.  Court  House,  on  the  31st  of 
.March.  1SG5.  Sergeant  Tibbetts  with  a  shot  through  his  knee  joint,  and 
poor  Tozier — the  ball  had  entered  his  chin  and  passed  through  his  throat, 
making  it  difficult  at  last  for  him  to  speak  plain.  I  knew  he  could  not 
live,  and  I  sat  by  his  side  for^Uours.  He  was  not  only  bold  in  action,  but 
brave  in  the  hour  of  death.  On  one  occasion  his  eye  kindled  up,  and 
grasping  my  hand  he  whispered,  ;,0  Captain!  I  wish  yon  could  have 
been  there,  you  would  have  been  proud  of  your  old  company."  It  seemed 
to  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  talk  of  his  lust  battle ;  I  am  sure  that  that 
brave,  noble  boy.  felt  proud  and  hap'py  to  die  for  his  country,  and  surely 
no  death  can  possibly  be  more  honored. 

Sergeant  Tibbetts  was  sanguine  that  he  would  get  well.  He  was  very 
cheerful,  and  spoke  of  that  last  engagement  with  pride.  He  told  me  of 
his  having  charge  of  the  lead  horses  when  you  crossed  Stony  creek,  and 
as  our  men  fell  back,  how  he  assisted  one  after  another  to  mount  and 
cross  the  creek,  but  before  he  himself  had  got  safely  over  he  was  wounded 
as  described.  I  told  him  I -feared  he  would  have  to  lose  his  leg;  and  one 
morning  as  I  came  to  his  bed-side  lie  smiled  and  said  I  was  right,  and 
held  up  the  stump  to  show  me  what  had  been  done  since  I  had  left  him 
the  day  before.  He  was  in  such  remarkably  good  spirits  I  thought  surely 
he  would  recover,  and  when  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  called  by  one 
of  the  nurses  to  his  death  bed.it  was  a  surprise  to  me!  Mortification 
had  set  in  and  in  a  few  hours  the  poor  fellow  had  passed  over  on  the 
other  side. 

These  reminiscences  are  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  I  am  well  aware: 
but  perhaps  it  is  well  to  occasionally  recall  them,  painful  as  tiieyare.  and 
1  thought  I  could  do  no  less  for  the  memory  of  those  brave,  dear  boys, 
than  to  tell  you,  their  yet  living  comrades,  in  these  few  hasty  words,  how 
calmly  and  heroically  they  met  the  grim  messenger  of  death;  with  what 
pleasant  words  and  happy  smiles  they  each  passed  away.  "  like  one  who 
gathers  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.'' 

Sergt.  Alfhed  Pierce,  Major  of  Biddefbrd,  was  the  next 

speaker. 

It  is  certainly  evident,  he  said,  every  year  we  have  met.  that  we  are 

passing  away,  and  in  a  few  years  our  ranks  will  be  thin,  and  there  will 

be  but  few  of  us  left.     Let  me  urge  it  upon  every  comrade  to  make  it  a 

.    special  point  to  endeavor  to  get  them  all   together  at  our   regimental 

reunions.     Let  us  get  them  all  together. 

Lieut.  Foud  was  next  called  on  but  wished  to  be  excused. 
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Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobie,  upon  being  called  on,  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  I  am  just  full  and  running  over.  As  I 
sit  here  and  took  around  upon  these  familiar  faces,  the  old  memories 
come  rushing  back  upon  me  until  I  am  lost  to  the  present  and  live  entirely 
in  the  past.  I  am  again  hack  in  the  old  regiment.  I  see  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, walking  back  and  forth  along  the  line,  whistling,  and  hear  half  a 
dozen  comrades  say,  "  Boys,  we've  got  to  fight,  Capt.  Paul  is  whistling.*' 
I  see  you  at  Dinwiddle,  pale,  wounded,  being  carried  from  the  field,  just 
as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  to  repel  the  charge  of  the  enemy  across 
Great  Cat  Tail  Creek.  I  see  you  now  under  very  different  circumstances. 
I  see  Col.  Cilley  at  the  same  fight.  (You  need'nt  squirm,  Colonel,  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  that  story.)  I  see  him  early  in  the  fight  ordering  a 
bugler  of  the  sixth  Ohio  to  'go  back  to  the  line ;  the  bugler  avers  that  he 
is  only  a  bugler  and  has  no  business  on  the  line,  but  that  he  is  only  going 
after  a  carbine,  and  that  he  will  come  back  and  then  go  as  far  to  the 
front,  and  stay  as  long,  as  the  Colonel  will;  he  goes  away,  but  shortly 
returns,  repeats  his  challenge  to  the  Colonel,  receives  an  approving 
word,  and  takes  his  place  on  the  line.  After  the  fight,  he  finds  the 
Colonel  and  hands  him  his  hat,  which  was  knocked  from  the  Colonel's 
head  by  a  bullet,  (if  he  had  been  of  the  ordinary  size  the  bullet  would  have 
killed  him.)  thus  showing  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  at  least  at  some 
portion  of  the  tight  he  was  further  to  the  front  and  staid  longer  than  did 
the  Colonel.  I  see  Colonel  Cilley  also  under  dozens  of  different  circum- 
stances. I  see  Major  Thaxter  at  the  time  he  was  wounded,  for  the  shell 
that  disabled  him  and  killed  his  horse  threw  mud  all  over  my  set  of  fours. 
I  see  him  also  at  Reams'  Station,  as  the  shells  came  into  the  rear  of  the 
breastworks  we  had  just  completed,  causing  us  to  take  the  outside  of  the 
works,  when  he  rode  down  the  line  and  coolly  remarked.  "If  the  enemy 
attacks  in  front,  you  will  have  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  works  and 
stand  the  shelling."  I  see  him  under  other  circumstances.  I  see  nearly 
every  comrade  present  as  they  were  in  the  field,  but  I  won't  delay  you  to 
talk  about  them,  as  doubtless  you  all  see  them  as  I  see  them.  And  as  1 
look  around  upon  you,  and  these  myriads  of  old  memories  come  up  before 
me.  I  cannot  help  wishing  all  of  us.  all  of  the  old  comrades,  were  as  happy, 
as  free  from  care,  enjoyed  themselves  as  well,  were  so  filled  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  doing  our  duty,  and  withal  were  as  noble  men,  as  when  we 
were  serving  together  in  the  dear  old  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

Sergeant  Wixson  B.  Smith  told  the  following  story : 

The  remark  often  made  at  these  reunions,  is.  that  there  are  too  few 
of  the  members  who  will  relate  those,  little  incidents  and  accidents  that 
came  to  their  view  and  knowledge  during  their  service.  I  think  I  can 
"Xplain  the  difficulty.  A  man  in  action  only  sees  w  hat  takes  place  in  a 
•i'lite  small  circle,  and  being  hitn-elf  the  centre  of  that  circle,  must  of  a 
necessity  be  the  hero  of  his  own  story.     Xow  the  well  known  modesty 
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of  the  members  of  the  "First  Maine  Cavalry"  is  the  excuse  for  the  lack 
of  stories.  To  illustrate,  I  will  tell  you  an  incident,  (asking  your  pardon 
for  appearing  as  the  hero  of  it).  I  returned  to  the  regiment,  after  doing 
duty  as  orderly  in  the  1st  Division,  1st  Corps,  for  eight  months,  and 
found  them  at  Sulphur  Springs,  where  they  were  doing  picket  duty  around 
Amissville,  Jefferson  and  the  Hazel  river,  and  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  I  had  actually  been  doing  duty  as  a  private  for  nearly  two  months, 
when  I  was  entitled  to  the  full  rank  and  pay  of  a  corporal.  Xow  1  had 
not  been  on  picket  for  months,  and  the  boys  told  me  the  rebs.  had  a  habit 
in  that  part  of  the  country  of  stealing  men  off  their  posts  in  the  night  and 
cutting  the  advance  guard  off  from  the  heads  of  columns,  and  all  such 
ungentlemanly  tricks,  which  made  me  feel  rather  nervous.  Soon  came 
the  order  for  "  K  ,1  company  to  go  on  picket.  I  had  got  my  stripes  on 
and  could'nt  tell  whether  it  was  good  to  be  in  the  line  of  promotion  or 
not.  When  we  relieved  the  other  company,  Ave  found  our  numbers  were 
so  small,  that  for  night  duty  the  corporal  would  have  to  stand  post.  Oh. 
how  I  dreaded  for  the  night  to  come ;  I  was  a  corporal,  and  had  been 
happy  in  the  thought  that  I  should  not  have  to  stand  post.  I  had  lost  my 
horse  at  Gettysburg,  and  had  one  that  was  furnished  me  by  an  infantry 
quartermaster;  and  I  feared  that  he  had  not  been  on  picket,  though  I 
knew  he  was  not  a  corporal,  for  I  never  could  go  near  him  without  his 
stepping  on  my  feet.  His  name  was  "  Bludgeon."  Xight  came  all  too 
soon,  and  the  sergeant,  with  a  wicked  look,  left  me  on  what  he  said  was 
the  most  dangerous  post,  and  that  I  was  put  there  because  I  was  a 
corporal.  The  post  was  in  a  cross  road,  a  long  way  from  the  reserve  and 
a  good  half  mile  from  the  next  picket;  I  had  my  carbine  advanced  and 
was  bracing  myself  up  to  meet  what  might  come,  when  Bludgeon  threw 
up  his  head,  and  gave  a  yell,  and  started  on  the  run  after  the  relief;  I 
hauled  him  up  and  got  back  under  the  roadside  tree  again,  well  knowing 
it  was  no  use  to  hide  now.  Bludgeon  had  never  been  on  picket,  and  he 
felt  like  me,  he  didn't  want  to  be  left  alone.  It  was  one  of  those  still, 
moonlight,  cloudy  nights,  when  with  a  good  imagination  such  as  I  had 
the  shadows  would  form  whatever  object  you  were  most  dreading  to  see. 
On  my  left  were  thick  oak  woods*  and  as  I  looked  in  that  direction  to  get 
my  bearings,  I  heard  a  rustle  in  the  dry  leaves  as  of  a  cautious  step  from 
tree  to  tree;  the  horse  heard  it  too.  and  again  bolted  for  the  rear.  Again  l 
got  him  back,  and  persuaded  him  to  stop,  by  dropping  the  barrel  of  my 
carbine,  not  gently,  between  his  ears,  every  time  he  threw  up  hi*  head  to 
veil;  this  would  cause  him  to  kneel  down,  and  while  he  was  recovering 
his  senses.  I  would  look  at  the  woods  and  listen.  I  could  hear  the  steps 
coming  nearer  and  nearer ;  the  horse  also  heard,  and  we  both  trembled. 
Then  just  -as  I  was  about  to  call  out  "halt,"  there  walked  out  into  the 
moonlight,  with  a  grunt  of  astonishment,  one  of  those  slab-sided  Virginia 
hogs!  My  strained  nerves  and  muscles  relaxed,  the  carbine  fell  from  my 
hand,  and  the  horse  run  half  way  to  the  reserve  before  I  could  jet 
strength  to  stop  him.  Back  again  to  the  post  we  went,  the  horse  more 
frightened  than  I  had  been;  my  carbine  was  now  in  the  socket,  and  with 
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both  bauds  and  feet  I  tried  to  keep  that  horse  there  and  keep  him  still; 
then  I  got  oil*  and  put  one  of  my  legs  over  the  reins  under  his  neck  to 
keep  his  head  down  so  that  he  couldn't  yell.  After  a  while  he  got  quiet  a 
little  and  I  mounted  him  to  get  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  road.  I 
found  a  corn-field  next  to  me,  and  looking  over  the  corn.  I  could  see 
the  top  of  a  chimney  to  a  house  that  stood  in  the  valley  beyond;  and 
just  as  I  discovered  this,  I  hoard  the  barking  of  several  dogs,  ami 
there  was  a  rush  through  the  corn  as  if  several  persons  and  dogs  were 
running  towards  me.  The  horse  began  to  dance  again,  and  I  wished 
that  1  had  never  been  a  corporal;  I  thought  if  I  was  a  private.  I  could 
discharge  my  carbine  and  run  for  the  reserve,  but  being  a  corporal.  I 
must  stick  to  my  post  or  die.  Finding  I  could  not  keep  still  enough  to 
shoot,  and  that  I  was  a  good  mark  on  that  high  horse,  (who  never  seemed 
so  high  before.)  I  dismounted,  and  taking  the  bridle  on  my  arm,  crept  up 
to  the  fence  and  looking  through,  I  saw  coming  slowly  up  towards  me. 
between  the  rows  of  corn,  a  man  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  I  let  him 
come  a  little  nearer  and  taking  good  aim.  I  called — "-Halt!  who  goes 
there?"'  The  dogs  had  stopped  barking,  everything  was  still  but  the 
horse  who  was  pulling  hard  at  the  reins  on  my  arm.  Xo  answer  from  the 
man.  I  called  again — is  Speak,  or  I  fire !"  Xo  answer.  I  was  making 
sure  of  my  aim  and  pressing  the  trigger,  when  the  moon  sailed  out  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  I  saw  an  old  butternut  suit  of  clothes  stuck  up  on 
-takes  and  stuffed  with  straw  to  keep  the  crows  out  of  the  corn;  and  I 
realized  that  even  a  corporal  will  sometimes  get  excited  and  act  foolish. 
The  next  day  I  swapped  horses  with  Peter  Como;  and  the  next  night,  as 
I  sat  on  my  post,  I  could  hear  the  familiar  voice  of  **  Bludgeon."  as  Pete 
tried  to  keep  him  on  that  hill,  under  a  tree,  at  the  corner  of  that  lonesome 
old  graveyard,  that  many  of  you  remember. 


Three  ringing  cheers  and  a  tisrer  were  s:iven  for  our  loved 
Colonel,  Charles  H.  Smith,  and  the  reunion  was  over.  From 
that  time  till  the  comrades  departed  on  the  different  trains, 
they  enjoyed  themselves  in  telling  stories,  reviving  old  mem- 
ories, and  in  general  good  feeling. 
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Was  held  at  Augusta,  the  home  of  the  regiment,  on  Wednes- 
day, August  7th,  1878,  and  was  an  occasion  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  participate  in  its 
pleasures.  Verily,  the  comrades  of  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements,  had  tried  to  make  everything  pleasant  for  their 
comrades,  and  well  had  they  succeeded.  They  had  not  only 
prepared  for  the  pleasantest  of  reunion  exercises  during  the 
day,  and  for  a  collation  at  r' Old  Camp  Penobscot,"  where 
the  regiment  was  born,  for  the  business  meeting  and  for 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  evening,  but  they  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  citizens  of  Augusta,  notably  the  ladies,  inter- 
ested, and  the  result  was  a  collation  at  Granite  Hall  in  the 
evening  amid  surroundings  which  tilled  the  heart  of  every 
comrade  with  pride,  and  added  one  more  to  the  joys  of  mem- 
ory in  connection  with  their  service  with  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry.  Their  reception  at  the  first  reunion  of  the  regi- 
ment, also  held  at  Augusta,  was  a  warm  and  hearty  one,  but 
this  was,  if  possible,  even  warmer  and  more  cordial,  and  the 
comrades  left  the  Capital  at  its  close  with  a  new  tie  to  the 
city  where  they  commenced  their  service,  where  they  learned 
the  rudiments  of  war,  where  they  put  in  the  first  live  months 
of  service,  while  the  cold  and  snow  and  discomforts  of  that 
winter  were  surrounded  with  such  a  halo  as  to  almost  make  the 
memories  of  them  bright.  All  hail  to  the  citizens  of  xVugusta, 
for  their  lively  interest  in  the  veterans  of  the  war. 

The  comrades  began  to  arrive  in  the  city  early  from  all 
directions.  They  assembled  at  Grand  Army  Hall,  where  the 
usual  most  pleasant  of  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  in  due 
time  proceeded  to  "Camp  Penobscot,"  where  tents  had  been 
pitched,  and  preparations  made  to  spend  the  day.  How 
the  precious  memories  welled  up  as  they  reached  the  old 
camping  ground!  How  thoughts  of  their  long  stay  there 
in  tents,  and  of  the  various  incidents  of  that  stay,  cam*' 
up   before   them,    mingled    with    pride  in  their    service  and 
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with  sorrow  for  those  whom  they  left  in  Virginia.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  a  gentleman — not  a  comrade — who  saw  them 
there,  should  remark  :  "If  there  is  anything  in  this  world.  I 
would  like  to  be,  it  is  a  veteran  of  the  old  First  Maine  Cav- 
alry ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  comrades  feel  prouder  of  their 
service  in  the  regiment  than  of  anything  else  in  their  whole 
lives."  Baked  beans,  &c.,  were  served  in  abundance,  calling 
vividly  to  mind  the  time  when  this  grand  old  New  England 
dish  was  the  only  "good  square  meal"  of  the  day,  week  in 
and  Week  out.  Then  there  was  a  season  of  enjoyment,  living 
over  again  the  scenes  of  the  life  which  bound  them  together 
as  comrades,  and  happiness  ruled  supreme.  Soon  after  noon 
a  bit  of  a  shower  came  up,  and  though  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  they  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  it,  times  have 
changed  since  then,  and  it  had  the  effect  to  scatter  the  com- 
rades somewhat.  Yet  even  this  brought  its  pleasures,  for  it 
called  up  recollections  of  some  of  the  "  awful  showers  "  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  gave  a  theme  for  story  telling  in  a  new  line.  The 
comrades,  for  the  most  part,  gathered  at  the  State  House,  and 
there  passed  the  afternoon  until  the  business  meeting,  con- 
versing with  each  other,  pointing  with  pride  to  the  old  regi- 
mental battle  flag,  looking  at  the  captured  gun,  which  tells 
its  own  story,  now  laughing  at  the  recital  of  some  old  story, 
some  joke,  some  ludicrous  incident,  and  now  listening  with 
tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  to  the  account  of  the  death 
of  some  comrade,  or  some  story  of  his  heroism.  Here  com- 
rades met  who  had  not  seen  each  other  since  they  came  out 
of  the  service,  and  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings 
they  joined  hands. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself:  , 

Augusta.  July  :T>.  1S7S. 
T"  the  Commander' ami  other  Officers  of  the  %i,Gimbria" : 

I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  and 
participate  with  us  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Reunion  of  the  '■  First  Maine 
'^valry  Association."  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  Wednesday,  August  7th. 

Entertaining,  in  common  with  our  comrades  in  arms  throughout  the 
'  nited  States,  a  warm  appreciation  and  profound  gratitude  for  the  firm 
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friendship  of  the  Russian  government  and  people  for  the  Union,  during 
our  struggle  for  national  existence,  possessing  a  lively  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  cause  which  the  Russian  arms  have  recently  so  honorably 
and  brilliantly  carried  forward  to  a  successful  issue,  we  desire  to  express 
to  you  personally  the  pleasure  we  should  feel  in  giving  you  a  hearty  and 
soldierly  welcome  to  our  State  capital,  and  to  our  Cavalry  Reunion. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  MYEICK, 

President  of  the  Association. 

And  in  response  to  the  invitation  contained  therein,  which 
had  been  cordially  accepted,  the  forenoon  train  from  Bangor 
brought  as  guests  of  the  regiment,  nine  of  the  officers  from 
the  Russian  man-of-war  Cimbria,  then  at  Bar  Habor.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mayor  Hamlin  of  Bangor,,  who  served 
as  interpreter,  and  were  received  at  the  depot  by  a  committee 
who  escorted  them  to  the  Augusta  House,  their  headquarters 
during  their  stay.  The  names  of  the  officers  were  Capt. 
Beclemucheff,  Dr.  Bogaluloff,  and  Lieuts.  Ivanoff,  Javoroukoif. 
Vieren,  Glassenap,  Boisemar,  Dubzotwosky  and  JachovlelF. 
Thev  were  line  looking  men,  with  nothing  noticeable  about 
them  to  attract  attention,  except  perhaps  their  uniform  in  the 
evening.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  a  delegation 
from  the  regiment  and  others,  they  visited  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Togus,  by  invitation  of  Gen.  Tilton,  where  the 
time  was  passed  very  pleasantly. 


THE  BUSINESS  MEETING 

Was  held  at  4  o'clock,  in  Grand  Army  Hall,  and  was  called 

to  order  by  the  President,  Major  John  D.  Myrick,  who,  on 

taking  the  chair,  said  : 

Comrades:  Iain  profoundly  grateful  for  the  distinguished  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  President  of  this  Association.  I 
should  be  heartless  indeed,  if  I  did  not  appreciate  this  high  expression  of 
your  confidence  and  good  will.  It  is  an  honor  which  any  man  well  may 
prize,  of  which  he  may  justly  be  proud,  to  he  called  to  the  head  of  any 
organization  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  to  he  called  to  the  head  of  the  First 
Maine  Cavalry  Association,  is  a  distinction  whose  value  I  cannot  estimate  in 
words,  but  which  I  shall  ever  cherish  as  a  priceless  token  of  the  esteem 
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of  my  comrades  in  arms  of  the  proudest  old  regiment  that  ever  drew 
>abre  for  the  Union. 

I  congratulate  you.  comrades,  on  the  signal  success  which  has  uniformly 
attended  our  association  thus  far.  I  congratulate  you  on  that  v*  esprit  de 
corps"  which  has  animated  you  since  our  organization  in  1872,  and  which 
has  made  our  reunions  the  grandest  and  most  brilliant  ever  held  in  Xew 
England. — reunions  which  have  been  held  up  by  the  press  of  the  State  as 
models  for  other  regiments  to  follow.  And  yet  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to 
preserve  and  carry  into  our  meetings  now.  that  spirit  which  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  our  regiment  during  the  war,  and  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  give  us  our  grand  career  of  fame.  I  congratulate 
you.  also,  on  the  brilliant  auguries  for  our  continued  success  and  pros- 
perity, and  promise  you  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  help 
carry  forward  the  good  work  of  the  association. 

Once  more,  comrades,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobie  was 
appointed  Secretary  j)ro  tern. 

The  animal  reports  were  read  and  accepted. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Comrades  Drew  of  Co.  A, 
Loring  of  Co.  B,  Nason  of  Co.  C,  Wilder  of  Co.  D,  Hill  of 
Co.  E,  Darling  of  Co.  F,  L.  H.  Tobie  of  Co.  G,  Hall  of  Co. 
II,  Curtis  of  Co.  I,  Gatchell  of  Co.  K,  Carson  of  Co.  L, 
Jordan  of  Co.  M,  and  Dr.  Bodiish  of  the  Field  and  Staff,  were 
appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing*  year.  Subse- 
quently the  committee  reported  the  following  list  of  officers, 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  severally  elected  : 

President— Major  HENRY  C.  HALL. 
Vice  President— Suhgeox  GEORGE  W.  COLBY. 
Recording  Secretary— Lieut.  JOHN  R.  ANDREWS. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Lieut.  O.  S.  HASKELL. 
Treasurer— $yaigy.\*t  WIXSOR  B.  SMITH. 


Comrades  Henry  Little,  Hersey  and  Charles  W.  Jordan, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  three  places  from  which 
*o  select  one  for  the  next  reunion.  This  committee  subse- 
quently reported  Bangor,  Bath  and  Lewiston ;  and  Lewiston 
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Gen.  CiLLEYwas  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the 
placing  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  of  the  names  of  the 
battles  which  the  regiment  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  battle- 
flag,  that  are  not  already  there. 

It  was  voted  to  have  a  record  of  the  reunion  exercises  of 
this  and  the  two  preceding  years  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 

The  following  deaths  of  comrades  were  reported  : 

Charles  II.  Allen,  Newport,  March,  1874. 

Oliver  B.  Littlefield,  Co.  I,  Portland,  March,  1874. 

William  Blake,  Co.  A,  Watcrville. 

Pveuel  B.  Stinson,  Co.  K,  Bath,  Oct.  31,  1877. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Augusta 
House,  at  7  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  Russian 
naval  officers  to  Granite  Hall,  where  the  evening  exercises 
wTere  to  be  held. 

THE  BANQUET. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  comrades  assembled  at  the 
Augusta  House,  and  from  there  escorted  the  Russian  guests 
to  Granite  Hall :  and  the  firm  and  steady  step  of  the  vete- 
rans as  their  solid  column,  preceded  by  the  Cornet  Band, 
marched  down  the  streets  which  in  bygone  years  echoed  to 
their  martial  tread,  proved  to  the  throngs  of  people  who 
beheld  them,  that  the* old  soldierly  instincts  were  still  alive 
and  only  needed  the  stimulus  of  the  bugle  call  of  duty  to 
again  till  up  their  ranks  with  the  bravest  and  best  of  the 
gallant  sons  of  Maine.  The  hall  was  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  national  colors  met  the  eye  at  every  turn.  In  varied 
forms  the  red,  white  and  blue  were  mingled,  and  among  and 
below  the  folds  could  be  seen  names  which  recalled  expe- 
riences that  made  the  veteran's  blood  tingle  ;  names  of  battles 
in  which  he  had  participated  :  names  of  the  gallant  dead  who 
gave  up  their  lives  on  the  ensanguined  field.  Elegant  bouq&ets 
hunir  from  the  lar^e  chandeliers  and  the  other  iras  fixtures. 
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From  the  ornamental  rosettes  at  the  ceiling  radiated  bright 
bands  of  color  in  graceful  festoons  to  the  gallery  fronts. 
These  in  turn  were  draped  with  the  three  colors,  interlacing 
and  intertwining  in  wavy  festoons  and  set  off,  at  intervals,  by 
crossed  or  draped  banners.  Occasionally  along  the  front 
were  large  cards  bearing  in  simple  grandeur  the  names  of  the 
heroic  dead.  On  the  lower  band  of  the  gallery  were  the 
names  of  the  engagements  of  the  command,  a  brilliant  line 
of  red  circling  three  sides  of  the  hall,  and  a  list  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  provoke  the  subsequent  witty  allusions  by 
Governor  Connor.  The  proscenium  arch  was  simply  but  hand- 
somely decorated.  There  being  need  of  additional  lights, 
two  locomotive  head-lights  were  procured,  placed  in  the 
gallery  angles,  and  focused  on  the  head  of  the  tables,  from 
which  point  they  must  have  resembled  twin  cy clops  glaring 
on  the  assemblage. 

The  view  from  the  galleries  was  no  less  charming  than  from 
the  floor.  Four  bountifully  laden  tables  stretched  the  length 
of  the  hall,  with  a  shorter  one  across  the  head  in  front  of  the 
stage,  for  the  President  and  the  Muscovite  and  other  guests. 
The  massive  dishes  of  eatables  thereon  alternated  with  fragile 
vases  tilled  with  masses  of  bloom,  and  a  dainty  boutonniere 
graced  each  plate.  Such  was  the  hall  of  banquet  as  prepared 
by  the  ladies  of  Augusta  for  the  "  long-armed  cavalrymen  of 
Maine."  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  -them  for  the 
perfection  of  plan  and  execution,  in  whole  and  in  detail. 

Cards  were  distributed  to  every  member  of  the  Association 
and  to  invited  guests,  as  souvenirs  of  the  Reunion,  bearing 
the  names  of  engagements  participated  in  by  the  regiment, 
with  statistics  of  service,  as  follows: 


1861.  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pa  trio.  morV  lSGo. 

Seventh  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Fikst  Maine  Cavalry,  at 


Augusta,  Augu 


TIi.  1878. 


I   Mustered  into  service  ;it  AtijrUSta,  October  19th,  LS61.     Whole  number 
of  oM'icers  and  men  who  served  in  the  reffhttent,  32.30.     Killed  or  died  in 
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J    the    service,    625 

Total    casualties— killed, 

wounded    and  missing  in 

action,  19S7.    Mustered  out  of  service  at  Peter 

sburg,  Va.,  Aug.  1st.  1SG5. 

Engagements  of  the  Rec 

HMENT. 

Middletown, 

Manassas  Junction, 

Guiney  Station, 

Winchester, 

Beverly  Ford, 

Hawes'  Shop, 

Cacopan, 

Kelly's  Ford, 

Cold  Harbor, 

'    Woodstock, 

Mine  Run, 

Trevillian  Station, 

Warrenton, 

Luray, 

White  House  Landing, 

Chantilly, 

Front  Royal, 

St.  Mary's  Church, 

Strasburg, 

Defences  of  Richmond, 

Notaway  Bridge, 

Emmetsburg, 

Black  Creek, 

Fort  Pride, 

Harper's  Ferry, 

Old  Church, 

Petersburg, 

Cedar  Mountain, 

Wilderness, 

Roanoke  Bridge, 

Culpepper, 

Todd's  Tavern, 

Stony  Creek, 

Sulphur  Springs, 

Beaver  Dam  Station, 

Gravelly  Road, 

Second  Bull  Run, 

Bowling  Green, 

Charles  City  C.  H., 

Frederick, 

North  Anna, 

Yellow  Tavern, 

South  Mountain, 

Spottsylvania, 

Deep  Bottom, 

.Antietam, 

Dinwiddie  Court  House, 

Weldon  Railroad, 

Fredericksburg, 

Rectortown, 

Reams'  Station, 

Amisville, 

Salem, 

Wryatt's  Farm, 

Waterloo  Ford, 

Milford, 

Sycamore  Church, 

Berryville, 

White  Plains, 

Cox's  Mills, 

Bristow  Station, 

Sheridan's  Raid, 

Vaughn  Road, 

Parker's  Store, 

Gaines'  Mills, 

Rowanty  Creek, 

Ely's  Ford, 

Chickahominy  River, 

Boydton  Plank  Road, 

Hanovertown, 

Bottom's  Bridge, 

Bellfield, 

Fayetteville, 

Dahlgren's  Raid, 

Jarratt's  Station, 

Rappahannock  Station,          Jerusalem  Plank  Road, 

Hatcher's  Run, 

Stoncman  Raid, 

Charles  City  Cross  Roads, 

Fort  Steadman, 

Louisa  Court  House, 

King  and  Queen  C.  H., 

Five  Forks, 

j     Brandy  Station, 

Kilpatrick's  Raid, 

Fame's  Cross  Roads, 

Aldie, 

White  Oak  Swamp, 

Jettersville, 

Middkburg, 

New  Hope  Church, 

Deatonville, 

Upperville, 

Malvern  Hill, 

Sailor's  Creek, 

Gettysburg, 

Sumner's  Bridge, 

Briory  Creek, 

Ha  11  town, 

New  Market, 

Farmville, 

Sheppardstown, 

Ground  Squirrel  Church, 

Appomattox  C.  H. — 107. 

Little  Washington, 

Fortifications  Richmond, 

As  the  comrades  marched  into  the  hall  and  gazed  for  the 

first  time  upn 

this  splendor,  then  look< 

jd  around  and  saw  the 

;  galleries  and  the  lloor  outside  the  table* 

,  tilled  with  ladies  and 

i   gentlemen  of  the  city, — its  best  and  most  respected  citizens, — 

their  hearts  warmed  as  they  had  not  wanned  before  for  years 
and  they  just  bubbled  up  and  boiled  over — they  could  not 
help  it.     Soon  all  were   seated.     It  was  pleasant  to  notice 
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that  many  of  the  comrades  had  their  wives  and  children  with 
them,  a  custom  which  is  growing  more  general  each  year,  as 
it  ought  to.  The  President,  Major  Myrick,  called  to  order. 
Rev.  comrade  C.  A.  Curtis  invoked  divine  blessing,  and  then 
the  men  pitched  into  the  rations  with  old  time  avidity. 
There  were  many  a  story  and  joke  told  around  those  tables, 
and  a  happier  company  never  dined  together  anywhere.  It 
was  a  glorious  banquet,  and  every  one  felt  that  it  was  indeed 
good  to  be  there.  Finally  eating  became  no  longer  a  pleas- 
ure, and  then  came  the 

After  Dixxer  Exercises. 

The  President,  Major  Johx  D.  Myrick,  called  the  assem- 
blage once  more  to  order,  and  said : 

Comrades :  You  have  discharged  the  first  duty  of  this 
occasion  gallantly  and  well,  and  proved  conclusively  that  you 
have  not  yet  forgotten  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  of  the  war, 
which  was  to  keep  the  commissary  department  well  supplied  ; 
and  now,  having  satisfied  the  cravings  and  demands  of  the 
inner  man,  you  will  please  come  once  more  to  order,  and  we 
will  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of  exercises  of  the  even- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  present  to  you,  as  the  Orator  of  the 
evening,  a  comrade  who  was  among  the  earliest  to  enlist  in 
the  regiment — one  of  the  old,  original  members  of  the  First 
Maine  Cavalry — who,  by  the  able  and  faithful  performance  of 
every  duty  devolved  upon  upon  him,  and  by  gallant  conduct 
in  the  field,  rose  through  all  the  grades  of  non-commissioned 
o nicer,  and  by  virtue  of  sterling  merit  alone,  attained  the 
rank  of  commissioned  officer  in  noble  old  'fG"  company — 
Lieut.  Henry  F.  Blaxctiard.  Lieut.  Blanchard  was  warmly, 
received  by  the  audience,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

ORxiTIOX. 

3/H,  President  and  Comrades  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry : 

In  making-  up  the  details  and  casting  the  characters  by  your  committee. 
i:  has  fallen  to  my  lor  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  this  our 
He  tenth  Annual  Reunion.  And  the  Simple  fact  Of  my  having  been 
detailed,  is  the  only  apology  I  shall  oiler  for  appearing  here  as  the  orator 
of  the  evening. 
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Comrades,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  and  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the  war.  I  am  enabled  to  look  upon  a 
gathering  of  the  survivors  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalrv.  I  say  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  honest  pride  that  1  meet  with  you  to-day,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  that  I.  too.  was  a  member  of  that  grand  old  regiment, 
and  that  is  no  mean  boast.  I  meet  here  to-day  faces  that  remind  me  of 
the  days  of  '61;  faces  that  were  familiar  in  the  cmiet  of  camp  life,  ami 
faces  I  have  met  in  scenes  of  conflict  and  danger.  I  meet  faces  that  were 
familiar  on  the  weary  march  and  the  long  campaign — faces  that  have 
retained  much  of  the  freshness  of  those  by-gone  days — while  in  others 
time  has  wrought  a  visible  change.     I  am  happy  to  meet  you  One  and  all. 

Unlike  the  usual  custom  on  occasions  like  this,  I  shall  indulge  in  no 
vain-glorying  over  the  record  of  our  regiment.  I  shall  make  use  of  no 
extravagant  language  to  magnify  our  honorable  achievements  and  brave 
exploits.  Xo  words  of  mine  can  add  anything  of  lustre  to  its  historic 
pages.  Its  history  is  complete.  As  a  regiment  it  stands  without  an 
equal  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  all.  Of  the  dead  I  shall  say  but 
little — of  the  living,  less.  We  who  are  the  survivors  of  that  noble  baud. 
may  indulge  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  our  acknowledged 
supremacy,  while  modesty  forbids  that  we  be  boastful. 

In  addressing  you,  my  comrades,  I'wish  simply,  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry,  as  one  who  shared  with  you  the  trials,  the  liard- 
sliips.  the  dangers  of  the  service  in  that  organization;  as  one  who  prides 
himself  upon  its  record,  and  shares  in  its  honor  and  its  fame,  to  come  in 
here  to-night  and  talk  over  those  eventful  days;  to  live  over  the  scenes  of 
the  past:  to  tight  old  battles,  and  in  imagination  to  grasp  the  hands  of 
old  comrades  who  have  long  since  pitched  their  tents  on  that  silent  shore. 
Such  is  my  wish  ;  nothing  more.  If  I  shall  succeed  in  bringing  to  your 
minds  some  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past,  if  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  be  able  to  revive  in  your  memories  some  half  forgotten 
and  fast  fading  scenes  of  those  stirring  times  which  will  soon  become 
shadoWy  and  dim.  it  will  be  all  that  I  expect. 

Mutual  sufferings,  dangers  and  misfortunes  beget  a  sympathy  and  at- 
tachment that  we  never  realize  from  associations  in  days  of  prosperity 
and  pleasure.  There  is  a  bond  of  union  which  exists  amongst  old  soldiers, 
cemented  by  trials  and  intensified  by  time,  that  can  never,  never  be 
broken.  The  more  noble  and  faithful  the  soldier,  the  stronger  will  be 
his  attachment  for  his  comrades.  And  to-night,  mv  friends,  in  this  little 
gathering  of  survivors  you  will  find  none  but  the  tried  and  true;  the  men 
who  stood  up  gallantly  to  the  work  and  did  their  duty  like  soldiers.  The 
very  fact  of  their  coming  ben4  to-day.  is  a  guarantee  that  they  are  men 
proud  of  their  record,  proud  of  their  regiment,  and  proud  to  be  known  as 
members  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

It  has  been  thirteen  years  and  more  since  we  put  oil' the  Union  blue  and 
put  on  the  garni,  nt-  of  peace.  Our  days  of  strife  and  turmoil  are  over. 
Our  long  campaigns  and  weary  inarches  are  at  an  end:  and  now  in  these 
days  of  peace — bought  with  the  nation's  blood,  purchased  by  the  widow's 
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anguish,  by  orphan's  tears,  by  aching",  sorrowing  hearts  in  the  thousand 
saddened  homes — now,  I  say.  we  can  look  back  over  the  past,  and  at  this 
distance  of  time  contemplate  the  picture  of  events  that  arc  begiiuiing  to 
fade  from  the  memory  perhaps  of  some,  particularly  those  who  went 
early  into  the  struggle  and  were  with  the  regiment  at  its  organization  in 
1SG1.  To  me.  and  doubtless  to  many  of  us.  there  are  no  more  pleasing 
recollections  and  softening  reminiscences  of  our  army  life,  than  those 
which  cluster  around  our  earliest  days  of  soldiering,  while  quartered  at 
Camp  Penobscot.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  many  a  comrade  here  to-night 
who  remembers  what  a  winter  we  spent  here  in  Augusta,  the  winter  of  1861. 
I  can  see  the  old  camp  ground  on  the  Trotting  Park  yonder,  just  ,as  it 
appeared  to  juv  wondering  eyes  when  1  first  beheld  it  one  clear.  October 
morning,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  I  remember 
those  great,  white,  cone-shaped.  Sibley  tents,  as  they  stood  there — six  in 
a  row — and  in  which  we  were  assigned  apartments  for  the  winter  season, 
and  an  awful  winter  season  it  was,  as  many  a  poor  bo}'  can  testify  who 
endured  its  frosts  and  snows.  I  remember  those  old  board  tables,  where 
we  took  our  army  rations  in  the  open  air.  and  the  frosts  that  settled  upon 
our  primitive  tin  plates  and  cast  iron  knives  and  forks,  had  little  about  it 
that  reminded  us  of  the  comforts  of  mother's  table.  The  damp  wheat 
straw  within  which  we  nestled  during  those  long,  cold  winter  nights,  was 
a  poor  exchange  for  the  comfortable  and  downy  beds  we  had  so  recently 
forsaken.  The  winds  whistled  in  under  our  canvass  covers,  and  we  called 
it  martyrdom  to  feel  its  bitter  breath.  The  snows  drifted  in  and  sifted 
over  our  faces,  but  we  were  soldiers — it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  weakness 
to  complain. 

But  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  sweetest,  the  brightest,  the  best. 
was  that  day  which  first  saw  us  arrayed  in  our  high  top  boots,  dark  blue 
pants,  and  jackets  resplendent  with  yellow  stripes  and  glittering  with 
innumerable  brass  buttons!  Events  of  importance,  since  then,  have 
faded  and  been  entirely  forgotten,  but  this  one  stands  out  boldly  and 
colossal,  towering  high  above  all  the  rest.  Hitherto,  we  had  been 
soldiers  only  in  name,  but  now  the  thing  was  a  tangible  reality.  Then  came 
the  drilling  of  awkward  squads,  when  all  squads  were  awkward.  The 
mounted  drills  on  iiery,  untamed  steeds;  the  dress  parades  in  the  pres- 
ence of  admiring  spectators,  these  and  such  as  these  made  up  the  routine 
Of  our  daily  duties. 

But.  comrades,  I  feel  it  my  bounden  'duty  to  pause  right  here  and 
-peak  my  humble  word  of  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  Augusta,  for  the 
interest  they  manifested  in  our  welfare  during  our  stay  among  them: 
lor  the  care  taken  of  our  sick  ami  suffering  comrades,  many  of  them 
taking  the  soldiers  to  their  homes,  nursing  them  tenderly,  and  in  several 
instances  closing  their  eyes  in  death;  d«>ing  for  them  all  that  a  fond 
mother,  a  loving  wife  or  (laughter  could  have  done,  and  all  without  the 
liope  of  fee  or  reward.  To  their  credit  shall  this  much  be  said.  Xo  his- 
tory of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  is  complete  Which  fails  to  record  the 
kimllj',  humane  and  disinterested  acts  of  charity  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta, 
during  our  encampment  here. 
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How  many  of  those  winter  evenings  we  sat  by  our  little  fires,  listening 
|    to  the  latest  news,  and  hoped — yes.  almost  prayed,  that  the  war  would 
|    last  until  we  could  take  a  part,  and  share  in  that  final  victory  which  in 
a  few  short  months,  at  the  most,  would  crown  the  Union  arms.     And  it 
did  last  until  we  arrived.     It  lasted  until  our  ambitious  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions were  fully  satisfied.     It  lasted  until  many  a  poor  boy — far  away 
from  home  and  loved  ones — laid  down  to  his  last  rest  on  the  field  of 
I    honor.     It  lasted  until  disabled  by  wonnds,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  and 
j    exposures  of  the  service,  wasted  by  starvation  and  ill-treatment  in  the 
i    prison  pens  of  the  South,  they  dropped  oft'  one  by  one,  until  April.  ISG5. 
when  the  last  blow  was  struck  at  Appomattox.     The  records  of  the  regi- 
ment show  that  1.107  men  had  been  killed,  died  of  wounds  and  disease,  or 
been  discharged  for  disability — a  number  considerably  in  excess  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  men  which  left  the  State  in  March,  1S62,  with  the  orig- 
inal organization.     And  this,  too.  is  independent  of  the  men  discharged 
in  1SG4  for  expiration  of  their  term  of  service. 

I  make  no   claim  that  the  regiment  was   composed  of  the  flower  of 
chivalry ;  that  it  was  made  up  of  knights  and  squires  who  were1  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.     I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  dogma  of  military 
j   infallibility,  and  don't  claim  perfection  for  my  heroes.     Xor  do  I  believe 
;    them  demi-gods.     But  I  do  claim  that  they  vert  men,  noble,  faithful  men. 
Brave,  patient   and   uncomplaining.     That   they  did  their  every  duty. 
That  the  regiment  was  raised  at  a  time  when  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
a  sense  of  duty  called  out  the  be^t  and  noblest  of  the  land.    It  became  an 
organization  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pecuniary  inducements  on  the 
one  hand  nor  fears  of  coercion  on  the  other.     Its  members  were  composed 
of  the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  country.     The  farmer  and  mechanic,  the 
merchant,  the  teacher  and  students  were  in  its  ranks.     Representatives 
of  the  learned  profession-  thought  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  enroll 
themselves  under  its  banner.     It  was  raised  at  a  time  when  our  need  was 
the  sorest.     It  was  raised  when  disaster  and  defeat  had  almost  paralyzed 
the  nation,  and  when  the  result  of  the  struggle  seemed  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful; when  a  pall  Of  blackness  following  the  unfortunate  contest  at  Bull 
Run  had  settled  over  the  country,  and  one  would  have  supposed  must 
put  an  end  to  all  voluntary  enlistments.     But  not  so*     Yet.  I  say.  it  was 
|    raised  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  when  men  were  not  and  could 
1    not  have  been  actuated  by  unworthy  and  mercenary  motives.     The  war 
\    had  then  only  begun.     There  were  old  regular  army  notions  to  contend 
\    with  before  volunteers  could  be  elevated  to  their  proper  standing,  and 
j    receive  a  due  consideration  of  their  merits. 

The  iuea  that  a  man   may  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier  and  yet  retain  about 
■    him  something  of  his  manhood,  and  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  intelli- 
|    gence,  i-  a  plant  of  comparatively  modern  growth,  and  has  been  gaining 
grohnc]  for  the  past  seventeen  years.     The  West  Point  idea  that  a  -'-Min- 
is :i  mere  semi-intellectual  machine,  whose  only  duly  it  is  to  go  through 
certain  mechanical  evolutions  daily;  to  be  wound  tip  at  reveille  in  order 
,    that   lie   may  be   run   down   precisely  at   taps;    to   be  fed  and   clothed 
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by  government  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  shot  at  in  time  of  war;  that  idea. 
I  say,  although  prevailing  then,  is  fast  passing-  away,  [t  is  one  of  those 
ideas  that  came  in  with  the  old  and  has  gone  out  with  the  new.  The 
history  of  the  rebellion  has  taught  us  a  different  lesson,  and  to  the  volun- 
teers of  the  late  war  are  we  indebted  for  this  new  order  of  things.  In  the 
ranks  of  our  Xew  England  regiments  were  men  who  would  have  honored 
their  country  in  any  capacity  or  position  they  might  have  been  called  to 
till.  There  were  men  who  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  corporal,  that 
might  have  worn — yes,  worthily  worn,  the  stars  of  a  Major  General. 
Rank,  at  the  outset,  was  in  many  instances  the  result  of  circumstances. 
The  importunate  appeals  to  the  Executive  by  political  associates  and 
family  friends,  the  intluence  of  social  position,  with  many  similar  reasons. 
were  the  cause  of  bestowing  rank  upon  unworthy  and  incompetent  men. 
Yet  in  tins  respect  our  regiment  was  singular!}'  fortunate,  though  not 
entirely  exempt.  But  proficiency  in  military  discipline,  an  honorable 
record  as  a  brave  and  efficient  body  of  men.  is  not  the  achievement  of  a 
month  or  even  a  year.  It  is  not  attained  by  a  gallant  dash  or  a  few  brave 
exploits.  It  is  the  consummation  of  frequent  trials  and  long  experience. 
It  is  gained  by  a  steady  determination  to  do  one's  duty  on  all  occasions 
and  under  all  circumstances,  uo  matter  how  hazardous  or  appalling  the 
undertaking  may  be. 

With  what  a  thrill  and  what  a  feeling  of  emulation  we  read  of  that 
charge  of  the  famous  Light  Brigade.  But  think  you  that  charge  was 
their  only  brave  and  daring  one.  because  history  records  no  other !  Xo  ! 
Those  brave  defenders  of  a  nation's  honor  had  contended  on  many  a  hard 
fought  field,  and  won  honors  for  themselves  long  before  their  eyes  had 
rested  on  the  plains  of  Balaklava.  Their  fame  was  not  the  result  of  that 
gallant  charge  and  deadly  encounter  alone.  They  had  been  tried  many 
a  time  in  stern  emergeifeics.  and  never  found  wanting  in  the  time  of  trial. 
The  famous  Old  Guard  of  Xapoleon  had  been  often  tested  in  the  storm  of 
battle,  before  they  were  honored  by  their  Emperor,  or  immortalized  in 
history. 

So  the  fame  of  our  regiment  was  the  steady  growth  of  constant  and 
faithful  endeavor.  Its  honors  were  not  achieved  by  a  Middletown,  a 
Bull  Run.  Stoneman's  Raid,  nor  even  at  Brandy  Station,  though  the 
eharge  of  the  regiment  on  that  field  is  conceded  by  all.  both  regulars  and 
volunteers,  to  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  cavalry  encounters  of  the 
war.  Doubtless  it  was.  It  was  a  wierd  strange  sight,  to  those  who  were 
spectators  of  the  scene.  For  it  the  regiment  was  complimented  in  ^w- 
'  ral  orders.  The  papers  of  the  day  heralded  the  news  throughout  the 
country,  and  Maine  resounded  with  rapturous  applause  the  praises  other 
cavalry  regiment.'  But  though  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service,  the  regi- 
ment was  just  pluming  itself  for  war.  Immediately  following  Brandy 
Station  came  Alette,  where  the  brave  Douty  fell,  and  with  him  many  a 
noble  soldier  of  his  command — Middleburg.  rpperviile.  Snicker's  Gap. 
Gettysburg,  Shepherdstown,  all  in  (puck  succession,  and  all  bravely  con- 
tested fields.     These  were  eventful  days.     The  regiment  was  winning  an 
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honorable  record.  But  greater  achievements,  sterner  duties  and  brighter 
honors  were  yet  in  store. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  many  battle  scenes  in  which  the 
regiment  participated,  and  which  have  been  so  often  described  and  dwelt 
upon  that  I  pass  them  by,  and  leave  them  to  be  worked  up  by  my  honored 
friend  and  companion  on  many  a  hard  campaign,  the  Historian  of  the 
regiment  and  Poet  of  the  evening,  He  cloeth  all  things  well.  To  him  I 
leave  the  long  and  weary  march  to  Litray  in  that  cold  December,  and  the 
bivouac  on  the  mountains  in  the  frost  and  snow.  Kilpatrick's  Raid,  Tin- 
Wilderness  with  its  many  battle-fields.  The  march  with  Sheridan  on  his 
daring  raid,  a  continual  contest  with  the  enemy  for  six  days  and  nights, 
until  his  object  was  accomplished — Trevillian  Station.  White  House  and 
St.  Mary's  Church.  How  many  will  remember  that  summer  morning  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  a  morning  not  soon  forgotten.  St.  Mary's  Church. 
June  -24th.  Did  you  think  of  it  you  of  the  mystic  tie'?  It  was  good  St. 
John's  Day.  A  day  dedicated  by  masons  to  their  patron  saint.  Who,  as 
he  stood  in  the  little  grove  which  surrounded  that  quaint  old  quiet 
church,  with  its  dark  weather-beaten  sides  and  decaying  steps,  with  its 
quiet,  hallowing  thoughts  and  softening  reflections,  so  like  the  little 
church  in  many  a  Xew  England  town,  whither  we  on  many  a  Sabbath 
morning  had  bent  our  childish  steps — who.  as  he  stood  in  its  shadows  on 
that  lovely  morning,  could  have  dreamed  what  a  conflict  would  in  a  few- 
short  hours  be  raging  there"? 

But.  comrades.  I  have  said  I  will  not  dwell  upon  any  of  the  battle 
scenes  in  which  our  regiment  took  a  part,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  detain 
you  with  the  details  of  this  encounter,  many  of  you  having  participated. 
Yet  be  it  known  that  here  for  twelve  long  hours  we  contended  in  the 
dust  and  heat,  abandoned  by  our  support,  driven  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, disputing  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  face  of  terrible  odds,  with  the 
most  obstinate  and  determined  resistance;  under  a  terrific  tire  of  shot  and 
shell  from  the  enemy's  guns,  as  their  missiles  came  screaming  and  tearing 
through  the  trees,  -or  ploughing  up  deep  furrows  through  the  ground: 
charged  on  front  and  flank,  we  are  driven  but  not  routed,  beaten  but  not 
conquered  or  dismayed.  Slowly  and  in  order  we  retire  from  the  unequal 
contest.  The  dusty,  sunburnt  cavalryman,  turns  his  face  backward 
towards  the  enemy  he  is  slowly  and  sullenly  leaving  behind  him;  and 
though  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  as  he  has  been — at  time? 
almost  surrounded— crushed  and  driven  from  one  position  to  another,  set 
upon  by  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  yet  he  mutters  his  grim  defiance 
to  the  foe.  and  hopes  to  square  up  that  account  on  another  held. 

Our  object  has  been  attained,  and  we  realize  a  victory  out  of  our  defeat. 
The  one  thousand  baggage  wagons  of  Grant's  army  have  passed  safely 
over  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James,  and  the  rebels  have  fought 
and  contended  'm  vain  for  that  coveted  prize,  but  have  won  an  empty 
victory.  The  casualties  to  the  First  Maine  were  sixty-eight  officers  ami 
men  killed,  wounded  and  captured.  Among  the  seventy  wounded  were 
Col.  C.  H.  Smith,  afterwards  Major  General;  Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  CHley. 
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afterwards  Brigadier  General,  and  now  our  present  honored  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State.  Among  the  killed  were  the  brave  and  impetuous 
(apt.  Phillips,  and  the  gallant  Captain  Ellis. 

And  so  it  was.  from  this-time  onward  to  the  close  of  the  war — constant 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  ever  ready  in  the  time,pf  trial, 
fighting  manfully  the  tight,  never  faltering,  patient  and  uncomplaining. 
The  history  of  the  regiment  is  the  record  of  less,  much  less,  engage- 
ments, from  MifcklletOwn  to  Appomattox,  in  all  of  which  it  lost  some 
of  its  members  either  in  killed,  wounded  or  captured  by  the  enemy.  Its 
roll  of  honor  contains  the  names  of  twenty-two  commissioned  officers 
killed.  During  all  these  engagements  the  ranks  became  terribly  thinned, 
but  as  often  were  they  tilled  with  recruits  from  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1SG4  the  regiment  received  an  accession  of  strength  and  of 
numbers,  by  the  transfer  of  about  800  men  from  the  First  D.  C.  Cavalry. 
In  this  the  old  First  Maine  was  truly  fortunate.  They  came  to  take  the 
places  of  those  men  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  were  shortly 
to  be  mustered  out.  How  well  they  tilled  those  depleted  ranks  their  his- 
tory alone  can  prove.  From  this  time  forth  their  history  is  the  history 
of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  It  is  a  history  that  no  man  of  either  regiment 
need  blush  to  read.  No  braver  men,  no  better  or  more  faithful  soldiers 
ever  stood  in  a  suit  of  blue.  The  kindliest  feeling  ever  existed  after  the 
consolidation.  No  rivalries  for  place  or  preferment  ever  marred  their 
intercourse  or  impaired  their  usefulness.  Together  and  in  harmony  they 
moved  on  in  the  path  of  duty.  Together  they  determined  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  their  regiment  and  their  native  State.  Side  by  side  they  fought 
at  Bcllelield.  Gravelly  Run,  Hatcher's.  Dinwiddie,  Farmville.  Sailor's 
Creek  and  Appomattox,  and  side  by  side  they  fell.  On  the  same  roll  of 
honor  headed  by  the  gallant  Douty,  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Parkman, 
Sargent.  Mount  fort  and  Comins.  Beneath  the  soil  of  Virginia  are  buried 
the  rank  and  tile  of  both  regiments,  and  there  they  will  rest  until  the 
resurrection  morn.  Their  dead  are  our  dead,  and  their  glory  is  the  glory 
"four  common  regiment. 

We  read  in  the  records  of  the  olden  times  of  gallant  and  heroic  deeds, 
of  tierce  encounter  and  stubborn  bravery,  of  patriotic  devotion  and  noble 
sacrifices  in  the  defence  of  national,  honor ;  but  in  the  records  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  the  history  of  that  struggle  of  lour  years  of  incessant  warfare, 
may  be  found  deeds  of  daring  and  prowess,  of  brave  encounter  and  fierce 
exploits,  that  outshine  the  glories  of  Balaklava,  and  would  compare  witli 
tie-  marvellous  in  the  tales  of  Arabian  Nights.  There  is  an  unwritten 
hi-tory  of  the  rebellion  that  the  world  will  never  know.  There  were 
honors  won  that  were  known  only  to  the  few,  and  which  are  worthy  the 
proudest  place  in  history.  There  were  heroes  who  went  down  in  the 
s!"nn  of  battle,  and  now  sleep  in  unknown  graves.  •*  unwept,  unhonored 
and  unsung."  The  turf  grows  green  over  martyred  forms,  who  were 
-  I'-rhices  upon  freedom's  altar,  and  whose  memory  lives  only  in  the  hearts 
of  surviving  comrades  and  in  the  bosom  of  mourning  friends.  How  many 
fan  we  all  remember  of  our  own  old  regiment,  whose  faces  were  familiar 
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to  us  in  the  camp,  the  march  and  the  encounter,  who  till  a  soldier's  hon- 
ored grave,  and  who  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  entirely  forgotten.  To 
us  belongs  the  duty  of  preserving  their  memories  while  we  may.  Let 
us  in  our  hearts  erect  a  tablet  inscribed  with  their  noble  deeds,  which 
shall  never  fade  away  until  we  like  them  shall  slumber  in  the  dust. 

There  seems  to  be  of  late  a  manifest  disposition  to  forget,  forget.  It  is. 
I  believe,  according  to  the  creed  of  some,  our  bounden  duty  to  forget  Ehe 
struggle  through  which  we  have  passed.  That  we  must  forget  the  trials 
and  sufferings  of  our  army  life.  That  we  must  forget,  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
thousands  of  our  noble  comrades  now  sleeping  in  southern  graves;  that 
we  must  not  only  forget  but  we  must  also  forgive.  I  tell  you,  my  friends. 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  you  and  I  are  going  to  forget,  however 
willing  we  may  be  to  forgive.  We  have  not  forgotten  those  days  of  '01. 
when  the  first  notes  of  war  were  sounded,  and  the  young  men  of  Maine 
gathered  from  me  hillsides  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Penobscot,  the 
Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec,  and  arrayed  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ner of  their  fathers,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  long  struggle  and  the  wished  for  victory  and  peace.  We 
have  not  forgotten  nor  can  we  forget  those  noble  men  who  went  with  us 
into  the  war  and  who  never  came  back. 

How  can  we  forget,  when  we  can4  see  daily  upon  our  streets  men 
bearing  about  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  contracted  in  the  service— 
the  armless  sleeve  and  the  crippled  soldier  with  his  crutch  and  cane. 
Xo.  my  friends,  while  we  have  charity  and  forgiveness  for  our  enemies. 
let  us  not  be  forgetful  of  our  friends.  While  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  let  us  not  forget  the  price  it  cost.  Let  us  not  by  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  reconciliation  insult  the  memory  of  our  honored  dead.  And  while  we 
hold  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  let  us  not  tear  from  the  brow  of  our 
14  fallen  brave  "  the  laurel  they  so  nobly  earned. 

No,  my  comrades,  the  struggle  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  may  be  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  but  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  achievement 
are  ours.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  is  an  empty  boast  that  we 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Union.  Our  toils  and  our  sufferings  have  noth- 
ing about  them  of  dishonor,  and  our  comrades  have  not  died  in  vain. 


Major  Myrick  then  said  : 

Comrades :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  yon  as 
the  Poet  of  the  evening  a  comrade  whose  reputation  in  tlje 
First  Maine  Cavalry  is  as  well  assured  as  his  face  is  familiar 
to  every  old  veteran  of  the  regiment  who  campaigned  with 
him  for  those  four  proud  and  glorious  years,  and  who  needs 
no  further  word  of  introduction  from  me, — Lieut.  E.  P. 
Ton  IE. 
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Lieut.  Tobie  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  and  read 
the  following  Poem,  which  created  great  enthusiasm : 

The  Corporal's  Story. 

The  corporal  gazed  with  a  dreamy  eye 

As  the  mounted  militia  went  marching  by, 

For  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  long  ago, 

When  soldiering  was  something  more  than  show; 

When,  instead  of  trappings  of  gorgeous  hue, 

The  trooper  wore  simply  the  Union  blue. 

When  he  rode  with  Sheridan's  gallant  host — 

His  only  pride,  his  single  boast; 

And  his  cheek  grew  flushed  and  his  eye  grew  bright, 

And  his  whole  face  glowed  with  intenser  light, 

As  memory  brought  to  his  present  gaze 

The  grand  old  events  of  those  stirring  days. 

Approaching  him  then,  and  knowing  right  well 

Of  what  were  his  thoughts,  I  asked  him  to  tell 

A  story  of  war.     "  With  pleasure,"  said  he; 

And  this  is  the  story  he  told  unto  me: 


We  crossed  the  ford  at  break  of  day 
And  heard  the  sounds,  a  mile  away, 
Of  cannon  and  of  bursting  shell, 
Of  musketry,  and  then  a  yell; 
And  then,  too  too  too  to  to  too 

TOO  TO  TO  TOO  TOO  TO  TO  TOO, 

The  bugle  sounded  from  afar 
The  charge;  and  then  a  wild  hurrah. 
As  to  our  tars  theso  sounds  were  borne, 
The  careless  look  and  air  we'd  worn 
Were  gone;  we  knew  that  on  tho  right, 
From  whence  they  came,  there  was  a  fight; 
And  if,  perchance,  we  reached  tho  field 
Before  tho  foo  was  forced  to  yield, 
We,  too,  perhaps,  might  strike  a  blow 
Against  our  country's  rebel  foe. 

Each  man  sat  firmer  in  the  saddle, 
Each  man  prepared  himself  for  battle; 
Examined  arms  and  ammunition 
To  know  they  wore  in  good  condition; 

His  sabro  in  the  scabbard  tried; 
Examined  then  his  saddle-pock, 
His  bag  of  grain  and  haversack — 
Saw  everything  in  fighting  trim, 
And  tht:n,  with  satisfaction  grim, 

Was  ready  for  whate'er  betide. 
No  care  for  self,  no  sign  of  fear, 
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No  thought  of  danger,  now  so  near, 

No  dread  of  risking  limb  or  life, 

As  fast  they  neared  the  sounds  of  strife — 

No  craven,  faltering  spirit  there — 
But  home  was  uppermost  in  mind. 
And  thoughts  of  those  they'd  left  behind; 
And  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  breeze 
Were  many  silent  prayers  like  these, 

From  hearts  unused  to  thoughts  of  prayer: 


<f  0,  God,  whate'er  my  fate  may  be, 
'Tis  well;  I  leave  that  all  with  Thee; 
But  if,  our  Father,  in  Thy  sight 
'Tis  best  I  come  not  from  this  light, 
I  pray  thee,  bless  the  loved  ones  all 
Who'll  mourn  for  me  if  I  should  fall: 
Give  strength  to  them  to  bear  the  blow, 
And  wisdom,  that  each  one  may  know 
'Tis  from  Thy  hand  and  for  the  best, 
And  bow,  resigned,  to  Thy  behest; 
Protect  them,  Lord,  and  be  their  shield" — 
And  then  we  rode  upon  the  field. 


The  sight  as  we  came  out  the  wood 

Was  grand — sublime — if  painter  could 

It  reproduce  he'd  place  his  name 

High  on  the  roll  of  lasting  fame. 

Spread  out  before  us,  all  around, 

A  field  of  undulating  ground, 

In  length  and  breadth  a  mile  or  so; 

Close  by,  our  boys — beyond,  the  foe — 

Full  twenty  thousand  horsemen  there, 

And  earnest  action  everywhere. 

Half  way  across,  off  to  the  right, 

A  battery  was  in  plain  sight; 

The  gun3  wore  manned  and  handled  well 

And  pouring  solid  shot  and  shell 

Into  our  ranks;   while  in  their  rear 

A  force  of  mounted  men  appear 

As  their  support;   passive  as  yet 

And  waiting  quietly — but  let 

Our  boys  charge  on  the  guns  and  see 

How  brisk  and  active  they  can  be. 

In  front  our  line  was  being  broken — 

In  kindness  let  the  words  bo  spoken, 

For  'twas  a  fierce  and  wild  attack 

That  forced  those  bravo  men  to  fall  back; 

They  fought  like  heroes,   but  in  vain; 

They  broke  just  as  we  reached  tho  plain. 

Down  to  tho  left,  say  half  a  mile, 
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A  contest  of  another  style 

Was  going  on;   each  force  remained 

In  the  position  it  had  gained, 

And  each  was  striving  with  its  might, 

By  good  square,  stand-up,  carbine  fight, 

To  break  the  other's  lines;  the  men 

Sat  on  their  horses,  only  when 

One  had  dismounted  so  ho  could 

Take  better  aim  and  do  more  good; 

Both  lines  were  in  the  open  field, 

And  neither  seemed  inclined  to  yield 

Or  try  a  charge.     Down  further  still, 

Our  boys  were  charging  up  a  hill, 

With  wild  hurrah  and  wilder  shout — 

With  what  effect  was  then  in  doubt. 

For  while  we  gazed,  the  foeman  line 

Of  wavering  evinced  no  sign, 

But,  calm  and  steady,  held  its  own, 

Sent  back  the  shout  with  threatening  tone, 

And  poured  a  telling  carbine  fire 

Into  our  boys  as  they  drew  nigher. 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  almost, 

The  leader  of  the  rebel  host 

Sat,  cool  and  calm,  watching  intent 

Our  every  move  and  what  it  meant; 

Oftimes  an  aide  would  leave  his  side 

And  fast  and  furiously  ride, 

With  orders  for  some  part  his  force; 

And  then  another,  from  some  source. 

Ride  up  in  haste,  report,  and  then 

Perchance  whirl  round  and  back  again; 

Unceasingly  they  went  and  came;  — 

And  round  our  chief  'twas  much  the  same. 

Both  sides  the  field  were  other  forces, 

Moving  around  in  different  courses, 

Changing  positions,  forming  lines, 

Watching  intently  all  the  signs, 

To  see  where  best  for  them  to  go — 

Where  best  aid  friend  or  best  strike  foe; 

While  aides  and  orderlies  untold 

Rode  to  and  fro  like  knights  of  old. 


But  we'd  not  long  this  scene  to  view; 
For  us  there  was  warm  work  to  do, 
And  quickly,  too,  it  must  bo  done 
Or  olso  the  foe  the  field  had  won; 
We  had  arrived  just  in  the  nick 
Of  time  to  save  tho  day — and  quick 
And  sharp  tho  orders  came:   **  'Tention, 
Battalion!  Form  squadrons!"  'twas  done 
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On  the  keen  jump;  and  then  we  heard 
"'Tention!  Draw  sabre!"  at  the  word 
Five  hundred  blades  flashed  in  the  sun — 
Five  hundred  sabres  drawn  as  one; 
Then,   "Column,  forward!  gallop!  march!" 
And  in  a  moment  more  came  "  Charge!" 
And  then  our  bugles  blew  too  too 

TOO  TO  TO  TOO  TOO  TO  TO    TOO 

Too  to  to  too — ere  yet  the  notes 
Had  fairly  left  their  brazen  throats, 
"We  sprang  like  bullet  from  a  gun, 
As  if  our  mission  were  of  fun — 
And  at  that  instant  there  begun 
Excitement  rare  as  ever  man 
Enjoyed — worth  all  the  risk  we  ran, 
Ay,  thrice  the  risk  of  battle  van. 


'Mid  Union  cheer  and  rebel  yell, 

'Mid  whisting  ball  and  shrieking  shell, 

With  hoofs  resounding,  trappings  jingling, 

With  every  nerve  on  fire  and  tingling, 

With  leaders  shouting,  bugles  sounding, 

With  sabres  gleaming,  horses  bounding, 

'Mid  cannon  roar  and  carbine  rattle, 

'Mid  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  battle, 

Away  we  went  at  break -neck  speed — 

It  was  a  glorious  ride,  indeed. 

Straight  to  the  front  at  first  we  go, 

To  meet  the  fast  advancing  foe 

That  having  broken  our  lines  there, 

Is  now  in  full  pursuit;   they  hear 

Our  shouts,  look  up  in  wild  surprise, 

See  we  are  coming,  deem  it  wise 

To  check  their  pace,  then  halt,  and  then 

Get  up  and  get;   nor  halt  again 

For  half  a  milo.     Onward  we  dash, 

Still  to  the  front,  then,  like  a  flash, 

As  the  word  comes,  we  wheel  half  right 

And  go  straight  for  those  guns;   the  light      « 

Grows  hotter;  shot  and  shell  come  thicker; 

The  guns  are  handled  quick  and  quicker; 

The  air  seems  full  of  screaming  things, 

Flying  unseen,  on  whirring  wings; 

The  troops  that  lay  beyond  the  guns, 

Waiting  for  this,  wake  up  at  once 

And  open  lire  upon  our  forco, 

But  don't  affect  our  speed  or  course; 

Still  on  wo  gvi — a  moment  more, 

The  shell's  wild  scream,  the  cannon's  roar 

Are  hushed;   the  gunners  leave  in  haste — 
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The  battery  is  ours; — we  waste 

No  time,  but  wheel  half  left,  and  then 

Straight  to  the  front  we  go  again. 

Down  to  the  left  our  brave  men,  too, 
Have  had  their  share  of  work  to  do — 
Here  fighting  bravely  standing  still, 
There  charging  vainly  up  the  hill, 
Striving  each  one  with  might  and  main — 
As  yet  with  greater  loss  than  gain; 
But  now  to  them  the  word  is  given, 
"Up  on  the  right  the  foe  is  driven;" 
Catching  from  this  an  inspiration, 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Along  tho  whole  length  of  the  line 
Our  boys  in  one  grand  charge  combine. 

Onward  and  onward  still  we  go — 

Still  fights  the  yet  undaunted  foe; 

They  give  us  a  reception  warm, 

They  meet  us  with  a  perfect  storm 

Of  bullets;   here  and  there  a  steed 

Without  a  rider,  keep  his  speed     . 

And  keeps  his  place  in  line  (indeed, 

The  horses  seem  to  feel  the  need 

Of  acting  well  their  part);   now  men 

Rein  out  the  line,  turn  round,  and  then 

Slowly  and  sadly  ride  away, 

Perhaps  to  fight  some  other  day; 

Now  horse  and  man  together  fall — 

But  we  keep  well  closed  up,  and  all 

These  things  on  us  have  no  effect — 

Our  lines'  are  firm,  our  speed  unchecked. 

Still  on  we  go,   until  at  last 

The  foe  in  front  is  flying  fast; 

Away  they  go,  at  lopmost  pace —    , 

With  us  the  fisht  become  a  chase. 


Adown  the  field  tho  fight  still  rages, 
And  hot  and  sharp  and  fierce  it  wages, 
When  all  at  once — what  ails  the  foe? 
And  what  is  that  his  bugles  blow? 

TOO  TO  TO  TOOOO  TOO  TO  TO  TOO 
TO  TOO  TOO  TOO  TO  TO  TO  TO 

To  too — Ah.  ha,  retreat!  and  see! 
His  trusted  squadrons  turn  and  flee! 
Now  from  our  ranks  goes  up  a  cheer 
It  seeni3  our  friends  at  home  might  hear. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  field  is  won! 
Hurrah!   hurrah!  well  done,  well  done! 
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Hurrah!  hurrah!  our  hearts  are  gay, — 
The  Old  First  Maine  has  saved  the  day. 

****** 
Myself  ?*  well,  when  uprose  that  cheer, 
A  comrade  started  for  the  rear 
Assisting  me;  and  ere  again 
I  tented  with  those  gallant  men, 
Six  weeks  of  suffering  and  pain, 
And  days  and  days  of  crutch  and  cane 
Were  mine;  but  theso  were  naught,  beside 
The  memories  of  that  glorious  ride — 
Why,  if  'twere  mine  to  choose  the  way 
In  which  to  leave  this  world,  I'd  say 
Let  me  go  out  in  such  a  scene, 
In  such  whole-souled  excitement  keen, 
In  such  a  charge,  victorious,,  grand, 
With  such  a  noble,  glorious  band. 

Note. — The  bugle  used  in  sounding  the  calls  indicated  in  the  Poem,  was  the  same 

•  used  at   Brandy  Station,  and  was  blown  by  the  same  bugler,  William  Maloon,  Co.  G, 
i    who  sounded  it  on  that  occasion. 

Maj,  aIyrick  then  addressed  his  comrades  in  the  following 

I  eloquent  words,   which  roused  his   audience  to  the  highest 

|  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  elicited  the  heartiest  applause  : 

Comrades:  What  greeting  shall  I  bring  you  to-night?  What  fitting 
I  welcome  can  I  offer  you.  what  message  of  good  cheer?  What  stirring 
J  word  of  martial  inspiration  can  I  speak  to  yon  at  this  time,  when  every 
\  heart  among  you  is  already  tilled  with  grand,  solemn  recollections  of  that 
!  stormy  epoch  which  made  this  joyous -meeting  possible  to  us?  Xo  poor 
I  rhetoric  of  mine  can  add  a  charm  to  the  promptings  of  soldierly  memory. 
j  There  are  seasons  when  even  the  most  eloquent  lips  must  be  dumb:  when 
|  the  human  tongue  is  powerless  to  express  the  deep,  swelling  emotions 
|  which  glow  within  the  soul;  when  the  kindling  glance  of  the  eye,  the 
;  silent  grasp  of  the  hand,  alone,  can  reveal  with  electric  sympathy,  the 
;  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart  which  strive  in  vain  for  utterance.  And 
j  there  is  no  occasion  when  I  so  fully  realize  the  inadequacy  of  words,  as 
!  when  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  men  whose  fluttering  guidons  ever 
i  streamed  in  the  foremost  front  of  battle,  whose  bugles  rang  where  the 
|  fiercest  conflict  raged,  whose  flashing  sabres  ever  left  behind  them  a 
shining  pathway  of  victory  and  of  glory!  Ah,  comrades,  let  memory 
!    to-night  turn  back  for  us  the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  time.  that,  under  the 

•  magic  influence  of  this  glad  reunion,  we  may  recall  the  wondrous  scenes 
of  that,  glorious  four  years"  service' !  Our  tents  arc  pitched  once  more : 
our  gleaming  camp-fires  glow  upon  the  night:  th 
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niing  camp-tires  glow  upon  the  night;  the  silvery  notes  of  our 
bugles  tloat  upon  the  evening  breeze,  and  again  the  faithful  sentiue 
keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  hushed  and  sleeping  camp,  while  up  tin 
azure  steeps  the  trembling  stars  creep  onward!    . 


• 
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Xpw  comes  the  blushing  dawn,  with  all  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  morning, 
and  throughout  camp  and  bivouac  the  thrilling  reveilles  are  heralding  the 
coming  day.  Again  we  toil  along  the  dusty  roads,  or  swim  the  swollen 
Rappahannock;  once  more  *we  climb  the  rugged  summits  or  force  the 
pusses  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  we  scour  again  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  we 
struggle  through  the  tangled  labyrinths  of  the  Wilderness ;  once  more 
the  crags  of  Cedar  Mountain  flame  with  fatal  lightnings;  Gettysburg  is 
won  again,  and  again  our  gallant  troopers  hurl  back  Lee's  best  infantry 
at  memorable  Cold  Harbor!  Once  more  with  matchless  Gregg  we  ride 
the  midnight  raid;  once  more  with  Smith,  the  well  beloved,  we  lead  the 
van  of  that  grand  old  army  which  crushed  out  armed  rebellion  on  the 
•dopes  of  Appomattox!  The  sharp  crack  of  the  vidette's  carbine  warns 
us  of  the  coming  foe.  We  quickly  form  the  skirmish  front,  as  pattering 
shots  fall  thick  and  fast,  precursors  of  the  approaching  storm.  The 
reserves  come  thundering  up  to  support  the  pickets,  and  soon  the  angry 
tight  extends  from  right  to  left  along  our  lines.  The  rapid  burst  of  mus- 
ketry, the  answering  volleys  of  the  rattling  carbines,  the  rolling  drums 
and  clanging  trumpets,  the  sharp,  fierce  yells  and  ringing  cheers,  the  burst- 
ing shells,  the  clashing  ot  steel,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  rumbling 
of  artillery  wheels,  all  tell  where  alternates  the  crimson  fray.  The  deep 
(Mouthed  guns  boom  forth  their  hoarse  defiance.  The  hurrying  squadrons 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  scene,  as  their  ranks  are  swiftly  marshalled, 
and  onward  rolls  the  awful  tide  of  conflict.  Through  the  rifted  storm 
clouds,  Ave  see  floating  above  our  firm  battalions  the  shot-torn  colors 
which  never  yet  have  known  defeat;  we  breathe  again  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle; we  hear  the  slogan  of  the  pealing  bugles,  which  makes  the  pulses 
leap,  and  ere  their  echoes  die  away  upon  the  throbbing  air,  a  thousand 
keen  sabres  flash  in  the  noon-day  sun:  a  thousand  trampling  steeds  make 
the  earth  groan  and  tremble  beneath  their  furious  hoof-beats;  a  thousand 
fearless  riders  are  sweeping  onward  in  majestic  onset,  with  steady  eye. 
with  every  nerve  full"  strained,  and  with  unwavering,  gallant  tread. 
Now!  One  blow  for  God  and  Liberty!  Charge!!  '.V'Tis  Honor  calls, 
and  Glory  leads  the  way!"  Up  the  steep  hill,  with  one  impetuous  burst, 
where  towering  crests  blaze  with  the  sulphurous  tires  of  hell,  plunges  the 
dear  old  regiment,  over  rifle-pits  and  stone  walls. — on,  through  the  ranks 
of  the  panic-stricken  foe,  while  the  crimson  sabres  rise  and  fall  with  un- 
relenting vengeance,  as  strewing  the  ground  with  dead  and  dying,  they 
*Woep  the  field  like  a  whirlwind,  leading  victory  a  willing  captive,  and 
another  glittering  star  is  plucked  from  glory's  deathless  sky  to  grace  the 

•  iadi'in  of  the  proud,  the  peerless  old  First  Maine! ! 

<  omrades:  Ours  was  a  noble  calling.  A  sacred  duty  was  devolved 
-!">n  us.  a  sublime  responsibility.     How  faithfully  we   performed  that 

'fv.  how  loyally  we  served  our  country;  how  well  we  discharged  that 
':»!<ortaut  trusty  let  the  result  and  histOry  tell.     You  wrought  a  high  and 

•  <>  mi>.-iou  with  the  .-word.     Y<  ur  manly  breasts  were  valor's  shield  to 
id  oft' the  dagger  blows  of  armed  treason  fro  in  the  nation's  life. 

It  was  vouchsafed  to  us  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  endurance  and  sacrifices. 
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in  the  preservation  of  Republican  Government,  in  the  emancipation  of  a 
whole  race,  and  in  the  consolidation  and  welding  together  of  many  sepa- 
rate peoples  into  one.  indissoluble  and  mighty  nation.  This,  comrades, 
was  one  of  the  signal  results  of  the  war  of  '61,  which  swept  away  with  its 
consuming  fires  the  artificial  barriers  erected  by  political  ambition  and 
sectional  pride,  that,  to-day.  the  great  Republic,  redeemed  and  purified 
by  adversity  and  by  the  agony  of  its  terrible  struggle,  has  become  a 
Nation,  one  and  indivisible — having  one  community  of  interest,  one  flag, 
one  hope,  and  one  immortal  destiny ! 

And  the  gallant  men  who  fell,  our  comrades  and  our  brothers!  While 
we  honor  their  memory,  while  our  love  for  them  can  never  grow  dim. 
while  the  void  they  have  left  in  our  soldierly  affections  can  never  be  filled 
upon  earth,  let  us  rejoice,  that  for  them  at  least,  "-the  glory  dies  not,  and 
the  grief  is  past." 

Comrades,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  take 
part  in  this  struggle;  that  we  were  permitted  to  do  something  towards 
the  consummation  of  His  wise  purposes ;  that  we  were  able  to  contribute 
something  to  the  sublime  achievement  of  the  war;  but  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  the  war  is  now  over,  the  victory  won.  the  triumph  is  com- 
plete. Let  us  remember  that  when  a  gallant  enemy  has  laid  down  his 
arms,  in  (food  faith,  justice  appeals  to  the  magnanimity  and  chivalry  of  an 
equally  gallant  victor.  Xo  soldier  ever  insults  a  fallen  foe  !  It  is  a  merciful. 
a  blessed  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  that  time  assuages  the  most 
poignant  grief,  heals  the  deepest  wounds  of  our  affections.  So.  too.  in 
the  calm,  still  twilight  of  life's  evening,  even  the  bitterest  asperities  of 
civil  war  are  tempered  and  mellowed  and  softened  under  the  benign 
influences  of  a  divine  law  of  our  natures.  And  so  the  swift}-  vanishing 
years  cast  around  those  memories  of  the  past  a  halo  which,  softly  blend- 
ing with  the  dawning  of  the  eternal  day.  sweetly  fades  away  into  the 
serener  and  celestial  light  which  beams  auroral  from  the  skies. 

jSText  in  order  came  the  toasts,  Major  <  My  rick  acting"  as 

toast-master  ^nd  introducing  the  speakers.     The  first  regular 

toast  was 

'•Maine  in  the  War."' 

Major  Myhick  said  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  upon  one 
whose  name  is  a  household  word,  wherever  patient  endurance 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  country  are  known  and  honored  : 
whose  brilliant  reputation  as  a  soldier  is  only  equalled  by  the" 
distinguished  fame  he  has  achieved  as  the  head  of  this  proud 
old  commonwealth  ;  one  whose  public  and  private  virtues  jviU 
ever  be  revered  by  the  people  of  his  native  Slate,  even  as  his 
eminent  qualities  as  a  commander  and  leader  have  forever 
enshrined  him  in  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  his  com- 
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nules  in  arms.  I  call  upon  General  Selden  Connor, 
Governor  of  Maine. 

Gov.  Connor  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  and 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  applause.  He  responded  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades:    I  thank  you utost  cordially  for  the  very 

complimentary  greeting  you  have  given  me.  I  regret  to  disappoint  you, 
though,  if  you  require  a  response  to  the  first  regular  toast  of  the  evening: 
Von.  Mr.  President,  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  an  engagement  of 
long  standing  to-day,  and  thought  upon  receiving  the  invitation  to  he 
present  here  to-night,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I 
told  him  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  attend  your  exercises,  and  that 
if  possible  I  would  be  here;  and  I  came,  even  in  the  face  of  this  present 
danger  which  I  am  now  encountering. 

The  toast,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to 
which  to  respond.  I  have  often  thought  that  1  should  like  to  read  the 
story  of  **  Maine  in  the  war."  I  do  not  know  otherwise  how  I  can  respond 
to  it.  than  by  borrowing  the  reply  of  Gen.  Meade  at  the  first  meeting 
representing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  who  was 
called  upon  to  respond  to  a  toast,  "  To  the  War."  lie  said:  '*  You  know 
all  about  it.  for  you  were  there;  and  if  you  were  not  there,  there  is  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war."     [Laughter.] 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and  to  read  the  history 
of  our  Maine  regiments  in  the  war.  I  have  been,  since  the  war.  painfully 
conscious  of  my  ignorance  of  it.  I  was  connected  with  one  or- two  Maine 
regiments,  and  we  used  to  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  were  very  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close ;  but  on  coming  hen1  this 
evening  and  reading  this  glorious  list  of  battles  which  you  have  inscribed, 
f  have  thought  that,  like  some  of  those  had  states  and  cities  we  read  of. 
wherein  votes  count  up  a  greater  number  than  the  number  of  voters. — 
you  have  more  battles  here  than  we  had  in  the  war.  That  tends,  com- 
rades, to  show  how  unfitted  I  am  to  respond  to  this  toast,  it  shows,  if 
we  could  all  get  together.— if  we  could  write  all  the  history  of  our  Maine 
regiments,  (which  ought,  and  I  trust  will  be  written  at  some  day,)  what  a 
glorious  record  Maine  would  have!  Maine  was  in  the  war!  It  was  a 
"stalwart"  toast.  Mr.  President.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Maine  was  in 
the  war.  heart  and  sold,  and  effectively.  She  went  in  with  full  heart  and 
courage,  and  came  out.  no  one  will  deny,  with  the  highest  honor. 
Wherever  Maine  regiments  were,  in  whatever  army,  under  whatever  com- 
mander, there  they  always  had  the  reputation  of  doing  their  full  duty,  in 
eamp.  field  or  garrison,  or  wherever  they  might  be  placed. 

1  an)  happy  to  see  so  large  a  representation  of  that  grand  old  regiment 
the   First    Maine.     The  cavalry,  in   the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  not    a 
fivored  arm.    It  was  .-aid  that  the  nature  of  the  country  made  it  desirable 
that   we  should   have  infantry,  mainly,  and  there  would  be  small  oppor- 
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tunity  for  cavalry  operations.     I  think  that  the  cavalry  disproved  that. 

|    fairly,  before  the  war  was  over.     It  showed  that  there  was  something  in 

1    cavalry.     I  think  they  performed  effective  service.     If  we  do  pot  know 

j    what  a  glorious  record  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  achieved  we  should  go  to 

I    the  South  and  inquire.     The  deeds  of  our  First  Maine  Cavalry  are  known 

!    to  the  long-haired  rebels  who  met  them  there. 
I  ° 

I  am  happy.  Mr.  President,  to  see  among  your  guests  this  evening,  a 

:    representation  of  the  officers  of  a  vessel  of  that  country  which  has  always 
j    been  on  such  friendly  relations  with  our  own.    [Great  and  long  continued 
applause.]    While  our  country  at  large  has  the  friendliest  feelings  towards 
that  great  Empire  and  its  people.  I  think  that  we,  here  in  Maine,  have  a 
little  closer  regard  for  them,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
climate.     Russia  has  not  only  been  friendly  to  our  people,  but  we  have 
always  had  an  interest  in  Russia  on  account  of  some  glorious  features  in 
its  history.     I  think  there  is  nothing  in  history  shining  out  more  clearly, 
or  that  makes  a  greater  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  American, 
than  the  heroic  defence  of  Russia  against  the  first  Xapoleon.  when,  to 
drive  the  invader  from  their  land,  they  burnt  their  fairest  and  most  beau- 
tiful city,  rather  than  it  should  be  a  home  for  the  invader.     [Applause.] 
|    Russia  has  also  endeared  herself  to   us   as   a   libert}r-loving   people   on 
I    account  of  the  magnanimous  act  of  her  Emperor  in  following  the  example 
j    of  Lincoln  and  emancipating  her  serfs.     [Great  applause.]    And  recently. 
|    as   soldiers,   we  know  how  to  honor  the  heroic  efforts  of   its  army  in 
;    crossing  -the  Balkans  and  carrying  their  standard  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
i    stantinople. 

I  join  you.  Mr.  President,  in  giving  them  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  State 
i    and  hearts.     [Tremendous  applause,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes.] 

Capt.  Beclemiciieff,  of  the  Russian   navy,  responded   in 

!  French,  through  Col.  A.  C.  Hamlen  as  interpreter  : 

He  regretted  his  inability  to  speak  in  the  English  language.  He  referred 
'  to  the  sympathy  and  aid  given  by  the  United  States  in  the  defence  made 
!    by  Russia  in  the  Crimean  war.     It  was  a  citizen  of  Maine,  Col.  Gowau  of 

Bucksport,  who  raised  the  Russian  fleet  which  had  been  sunk  at  the 
'  bottom  of  the  harbor  of  Sevastipol.  He  referred  very  feelingly  to  the 
i    war  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  eivilizatiou  in  Turkey  at  the  present  time. 

and  to  the  kindly  feelings  expressed  by  the  United  States  for  their  effort  ~ 
'  in  that  war.  lie  also  expressed  a.  hope  that  the  relations  between  the 
;    two  countries  might  hereafter  be  of  the  most  cordial  and  most  friendly 

nature.     [Applause.] 

Major  Mvkick  then  said:  In  announcing  the  second  regu- 
lar toast,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  pyramid  of 
names  which  towers  before  us,  a  monument  to  the  gallantry 
and   devotion   of  our   beloved   regiment, — Douty,    the    lion- 
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hearted,  who  fell  in  the  supreme  hour  of  victory ;  Boothby, 
the  chivalrous  arid  daring- ;  Bartlett,  our  faithful  and  beloved 
chaplain",  who  gloriously  died  iu  the  forefront  of  the  battle, 
and, — but  I  need  not  enumerate.  I  would  let  your  memories 
recall,  each,  some  portion  of  our  noble  six  hundred  heroes 
who,  to-day,  sleep  in  every  part  of  our  fair  land,  which  their 
valor  and  their  soldierly  deaths  helped  to  redeem  and  conse- 
crate. Comrades,  it  is  fitting  that  we  all  rise  and  stand  with 
reverently  bowed  heads  in  the  sublime  presence  of  that  unseen 
and  immortal  host !     I  give  you 

"Our  Gallant  Dead." 

Major  Thaxter  was  expected  to  respond,  but  was  unavoid- 
ably absent.  The  toast  was  drunk  standing  and  in  silence, 
accompanied  by  a  memorial  tableau  upon  the  stage,  repre- 
senting the  touching  ceremony  of  *  Decoration  Day." 

This  was  succeeded,  the  comrades  still  standing,   by  the 

following  beautiful  Chant,  written  by  Maj.  Myrick,  and  finely 

rendered  by  the  Augusta  Glee  Club  : 

Comrades :  It  is  well,  It  is  well.  It  is  well ; 
Though  lost  to  mortal  sight 
We  know  the  brave  and  true 
Still  live  in  realms  of  light. 

Comrades  :  It  is  well.  It  is  well.  It  is  well ; 
The  bugles  eall  no  more, 
War's  clouds  have  rolled  away, 
Peace  reigns  from  shore  to  shore. 

Comrades :  It  is  well.  It  is  well.  It  is  well; 
Let  the  Starry  Flag  still  wave 
O'er  Freedom's  rescued  land. 
Through  lives  ye  freely  gave. 

Comrades:  It  is  well,  It  is  well.  It  is  well; 
We  bless  His  holy  might 
Who  gave  us  victory 
For  liberty  and  right. 

Comrades:  It  is  well,  It  is  well,  It  is  well; 
The  path  ye  bravely  trod. 
With  faithful  hearts  and  true, 
Leads  home  to  heaven  and  God. 

It  is  well. 
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The  third  regular  toast  was — 

■•Our  Absent  Comrades — God  bless  them,  wherever  they  may  be 

|    to-night,  011  land  Or  sea V 

Capt.  Wilson,  who  was  expected  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
being  absent,  the  Band  responded  with  ff  Auld  Lang  Syne,"' 
finely  rendered. 

Maj.  Myeick  said  :      Comrades — Who  is  there  among  us, 

but  can  recall  more  than  one  occasion,  when  sorely  pushed 

yet  resolute ;  weary,  yet  stubbornly  contesting  every  inch  of 

the  ground ;  decimated  and  bleeding,  yet  determined  to  hold 

our  position,  when  every  minute  seemed  an  age,  and  every 

rod  a  mile  ;   when  an  advance  was  impossible,  and,  too  proud 

to  retreat,  we  stood   defiantly  at  bay,   longing  to  hear  our 

guns,  whose  boom  and   crashing  were  sweeter  music  to  our 

ears  than  any  ever  heard  in  times  of  peace,  whose  iron  rain 

was,  indeed,  a  welcome  and  refreshing  shower,  which  never 

failed  to  invigorate  and  revive  us,  and  to  infuse  new7  strength 

and  energy  into  our  tired  ranks?     Well,  comrades,  we  have 

with  us  to-night  a  gallant  representative  of  that  arm  of  the 

service,  who  achieved   for  himself  and   for  his  native  State  w 

fame  of  which   any  man  may  justly  be  proud.     Our  fourth 

regular  toast  is — 

••Tipe  Artillery  Arm  of  the  Service— Superb  in  organization, 
incomparable  in  action,  unsurpassed  in  grand  achievements,  even  the 
thunders  of  their  own  guns  are  silenced  and  lost  amid  the  plaudits  of  n 
grateful  people.*' 

And  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  to  respond  to 

the  same,  Gen.  James  A.  Hall. 

Gen.  Hall  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Prf'xiih'vt  and  Comr-ad^  Ladies  and  Gentletwen :  Although,  as  you 
are  aware,  it  was  the  business  of  the  artillery  to  make  a  noise,  it  seems  to 
me  at  this  time  I  had  better  keep  silent.  I  know  that  you  are  expecting 
to  hear  a  great  many  speeches  this  evening,  and.  of  necessity,  what  I  say 
must  he  very  brief. 

I  think  that  the  history  of  the  artillery  arm,  not  only  in  this  country. 
but  in  every  other,  is  onp  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  person  who 
has  any  liking  to  study  the  art  and  science  of  war.  I  know  that  it  i£ 
claimed  that  Barthold  Schwarz.  by  accident,  discovered  the  appliance  for 
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tin-owing  projectiles  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  And,  yet,  I  find 
that  in  China,  that  despised  raee  of  beings,  a  long  time  before  that — for 
that  was  in  1330 — as  early  as  about  900.  the  Chinese  used  rockets  in  war- 
fare, and  used  as  a  combustible  substantially  the  very  same  ingredients 
afterwards  combined  in  gunpowder.  A  rocket,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
arranged  so  as  to  carry  the  powder  and  projectile  off  at  once.  So  Barthold 
Sehwarz  must  resign  the  credit  of  having  discovered,  by  accident,  even, 
this  idea  of  throwing  projectiles  by  cannon  or  by  artillery,  as  we  call  it. 
The  word  artillery,  long  ago.  simply  meant  any  offensive  weapon  of  war. 
We  find  it  spoken  of  in  the  bible,  1st  Samuel,  20  chap.,  where  Jonathan 
gave  the  lad  the  artillery  t*  take  to  them.  He  simply  meant  the  bows  and 
the  arrows.  Coming  down  from  the  time  when  the  Chinese  used  artillery, 
you  find  the  Spaniards  using  it  with  great  effect;  and  then  the  great  im- 
provements made  by  the  French.  Louis  the  11th,  Charles  the  8th,  and 
Louis  the  14th.  and  so  down ;  and  then  that  illustrious  and  distinguished 
French  officer,  Gribeauval,  who  first  brought  into  practice  the  use  of 
horses  in  double  file  instead  of  single,  and  invented  the  trunnion  and 
elevating  screw  and  ail  that,  which  did  away  with  the  old  style  of  artil- 
lery, which  was  simply  a  straight  horizontal  piece  hauled  round  by  oxen. 
•  mi  a  clumsy  two-wheeled  cart.  The  conquest  of  Italy,  made  by  the 
French,  was  simply  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their  artillery  over 
that  of  the  Italians.  The  French  used  the  light  carriage  and  horses  in 
tiiis  war.  while  the  Italians  undertook  to  meet  them  with  the  old  and 
cumbrous  artillery. 

I  simply  refer  to  this  to  bring  to  your  minds  the  time  when  the  country 
whose  representatives  we  have  before  us  here,  long  years  ago  understood 
fall  well  the  great  advantage  of  using  artillery  in  mass.  When  your 
people  went  to  Germany  in  1758  they  took  425  guns  and  an  army  of  only 
101.000;  showing  that  they  appreciated  this  arm  of  the  service  and  how  to 
use  it.  Then  at  Warsaw,  where,  by  the  concentrated  lire  of  the  artillery, 
you  brought  success  and  broke  the  further  resistance  of  the  Poles  to  your 
people.  They  were  honorably  represented  at  Sinope,  destroying  the  entire 
Turkish  fleet  in  one  single  hour;  and  I  say,  in  looking  to  the  past,  looking 
hack  over  the  centuries,  and  to  the  brilliant  achievements  that  your  pert- 
pi^  have  so  recently  won.  and  judging  by  what  we  see  before  us.  we  know 
that  they  are  illustrious  sons  of  distinguished  sires,  and  that  Russia  is 
t"-day  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  East,  as  a  nation,  in  warfare,  not  only 
upon  the  land  but  upon  the  sea. 

Just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  artillery  arm  of  the  United  States  during 
<>ur  late  struggle.  Maine  has  no  reason  to  complain.  All  honor  to  the 
State  of  Maine  for  the  manner  in  which  she  treated  this  arm  of  the  service. 
Tliis  is  the  fust  opportunity  that  I  have  ever  had  to  thank  so  many  people 
of  this  State  for  the  wonderful  advantages  which  you  gave  to  that  arm 
representing  your  commrm wealth ;  and  I  want  to  thank  some  of  the 
geutlemeii  who  are  present  here  to-night  for  the  distinguished  services 
wliich  they  rendered  that  arm.  You  are  aware,  many  of  you.  that  Maine 
was  represented  by  two  field  officers  in  the  artillery,  though  she  had  but 
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seven  batteries;  while  Massachusetts,  with  sixteen  batteries,  never  had 
an  officer  higher  than  the  rank  of  captain,  simply  because  the  State  did 
not  see  lit  to  demand  at  the  gates  of  the  War  Department  justice  for  Iter 
gallant  sons  who  were  fighting  the   battles  at  the  front.     Yet,  Henry 
"Wilson  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Senate, 
and  never  asked  why  Massachusetts  should  so  have  the  cold  shoulder.     I 
know  that  to  one  gentleman  who  sits  here  at   the  head  of  the   other 
table,  our  distinguished  Senator,  a  large  amount  of  credit  is  to  be  given 
[applause]  for  giving  to  the  artillery  of  the  State  of  Maine  these  position- 
in  the  held.     It  was  his  acquaintance  and  persistent  efforts  with  Gen. 
Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery,  that  gave  the  State  %£  Maine  two  held  officers 
j    to  represent  them.     I  have  said   Massachusetts  with   sixteen   batteries 
'    never  had  any  officer  higher  than  a  captain.    Xew  York  had  one  regi- 
i    mental  organization  and  thirty-three   independent   light  batteries,   not 
|    represented  by  any  field  officer;  no  officer  higher  than  a  captain.     And 
i    Pennsylvania  had  almost  the  same  number  of  batteries,  although  she  had 
j    no  regiment.     She  was  not  represented   by  a  field  officer.     Ohio,   if  1 
i    remember  right,  had  no  field  officer.     Michigan  no  field  officers.     Illinois 
j    did  have  four  field  officers.     And  that  was  about  the  extent  of  the  held 
!   officers  which  were  given  to  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service. 

This  arm  of  the  service  has  been  alluded  to  in  so  complimentary  a  manner 

that  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  to  you  that,  if  that  arm  of  the  service  did 

its  work  well,  it  did  not  do  what  it  could  have  done  and  would  have  clone 

had  it  received  from  the  different  commonwealths  of  the  country  which 

it  represented,  and  from  the  War  Department,  that  attention  which  it 

should  have  received.     And  I  am  sorry  to  speak  of  one  person  who  was 

a  soldier  and  is  now  dead.     Yet  there  was  one  controlling  mind  in  this 

country  who  held  a  menace  over  the  artillery  of  the  United  States.  Gen. 

Halleck.  who  never  believed  that  artillery  amounted  to  anything.     And 

it  is  said  that,  at  one  time  when  Gen.  McClellan.  Avho  organized  the  gallant 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  went  to  him  and  said.    "We  must  have  more 

artillery. "  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  wisely  looked  him  in  the  face  and 

said.  "Artillery!  Artillery!  for  what  would  yon  use  that?    I  never  heard 

of  it  before/' 

Mr.  Pi-esident :    I  am  glad  to  stand  here  in  this  presence,  surrounded  by 

;    so  many  of  the  survivors  of  the  old  First  Maine  Cavalry.     I  saw  yon  in 

■    many  a  trying  position,  and  many  of  them  loom  up  vividly  before  me  to- 

i    night.     I  would  not  undertake  to  name  them.     I  know  it  was  said  at  the 

;    close  of  the  war  that  of  all  the  regiments  that  had  gallantly  defended  tie' 

flag  there  was  none  to  which  so  much  credit  could  be  awarded  as  to  the 

\    First  Maine  Cavalry.     [Applause.]     And  while  it  was  a  proud  thing  t<> 

:    have  keen  a  soldier  of  the  Republic  during  that  struggle,  and  while  it  was 

!    a  grand  thing  to  have  been  a  soldier  of  that  grand  old  Army  of  the  Por<- 

|    inoc.  it  sceqas  to  me  that  the  proudest  thing  of  all  was  to  have  rendered 

;    service  in  that  grand  army  as  a  member  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

I    [Applause.] 
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Maj.  Myrick  then  said  :     Our  next  regular  toast  is 

uOl'k  Regimental   Reunions! — Bright   with  proud   and   precious   | 
memories  of  the  past,  with  heartfelt  greetings  of  the  present,  and  with 
joyous  anticipations  of  the  future,  may  they  grow  more  and  more  dear  to 
us,  till  the  mystic  bugle  call  shall  summon  us  to  an  endless  reunion  on 
the  eternal  camping  grounds." 

And  I  call  upon  one  of  our  most  gallant  and  efficient  offi- 
cers, who  shared  all  the  dangers,  as  well  as  the  glories,  of 
our  four  years'  service,  and  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  ffrand  success  which  gave  the  First  Maine  Cavalrv  iin- 
mortal  fame — Major  II.  C.  Hall. 

Major  Hall  responded  as  follows  : 

The  question  not  unfrequently  arises,  why.  when  the  war  has  ceased, 
and  no  hand  is  now  raised  against  the  old  flag,  why  meet  in. annual  reun- 
ion to  revive  the  sad  memories  of  the  past,  and  to  perpetuate  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  enmity  engendered  by  secession  and  the  war?  In  answer,  we 
say,  that  whatever  of  bitterness  or  of  enmity  we  may  have  entertained 
toward  the  mass  of  those  who.  misguided  and  deceived,  fought  us  so 
hard  and  so  long,  it  was  dispelled  when  we  saw  the  smoke  of  the  last  rebel 
gun  and  heard  the  glad  peans  of  peace  joyfully  ringing  in  all  the  hind. 
Ay©,  when  we  realized  that  our  great  work  was  done,  that  the  object  for 
which  we  had  so  long  been  engaged  had  at  last  been  accomplished;  that 
the  lonesome  camp,  the  silent  watch,  the  weary  march,  the  tiresome  raid, 
and  all  the  sad  scenes  of  active  war  would  be  ours  no  more,  and  that 
we  should  soon  return  in  peace  to  our  quiet  homes,  where  fond  friends 
would  be  waiting  to  welcome  us ;  and  when  in  our  reflective  moments 
we  reviewed  the  work  of  death  and  desolation  duty  had  called  us  to  carry 
into  the  land,  and  to  the  homes  of  our  kindred  and  countrymen;  when 
we  witnessed  the  scenes  of  sadness  and  suffering  incident  to  such  a  strug- 
gle, and  when  at  last,  the  silent  thought  stole  in  and  told  us  we  were  to 
leaye  there  forever  the  bones  of  our  brave  brothers  and  comrades,  whose 
valor  and  whose  blood  had  *•  preserved  us  a  nation."'  to  bleach  on  the 
fields  where  they  fought  and  fell,  our  hearts  were  so  tilled  that  enmity 
and  unkindness  found  no  place  there.  But  when  we  remembered  that  we 
are  and  are  to  be  one  nation,  one  family,  brothers  all.  we  had  only  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  for  the  erring  and  unfortunate,  the  suffering  and  sorrow- 
ing in  all  the  land. 

I  know  some  will  ask,  do  you  forget  the  inhuman  treatment  of  our 
brave  boys  in  southern  prisons,  and  can  you  forgive  the  authors  of  their 
wretched  deaths  and  cruel  sufferings?  No.  [  can  never  forget,  nor  is  for- 
giveness mine:  but  when  \  remember  that  God  i>  just  and  that  eternity  is 
endless,  I  have  pity  for  the  undying  souls  of  men  who  could  impose  such 
wholesale  suffering  and  death  upon  American  soldiers  engaged  in  defend- 
big  and  protecting  the  sacred  trust  their  fathers  transmitted  to  their  care 
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and  keeping.  It  is  true  the  presence  of  each  comrade  calls  to  mind  some 
incident  of  the  recent  struggle  in  which  we  had  part  and  place,  and  the 
united  presence  of  all  these  here  to-night  awakens  so  many  memories  of 
the  past,  that  we  see-m  for  the  time  to  live  again,  among  the  stirring  scenes 
of  civil  war.  Sad  memories,  indeed,  unbidden  come,  and  we  would  not 
repress  them.  The  darkness  and  gloom  of  night  make  the  morning  light 
thrice  welcome  and  joyous;  the  crimson  stripes  of  tin?,  old  flag  give  glory 
and  grandeur  to  the  brightness  arid  beauty  of  its  glowing  stars;  and  >u 
the  principles  for  which  we  fought  are  made  manifold  more  sacred  and 
precious  by  the  immense  cost  and  fearful  sacrifice  consequent  upon  the 
magnitude  and  duration  of  the  contest  to  sustain  them. 

Then  during  the  years  that  shall  remain  to  us,  may  we  meet  in  annual 
reunion  and  revive  all  the  memories  of  the  past,  that  we  may  more  fully 
appreciate  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  our  government  and  the  wisdom 
and  worth  of  its  founders;  that  we  may  more  fervently  love  the  old  flag. 
and  cherish  and  guard  more  securely  the  principles  it  represents,  that 
whenever  arid  wherever  we  may  see  its  waving  folds,  we  may  recognize 
the  emblem  of  human  liberty  and  the  guardian  of  human  rights:  and  that 
while  life  and  strength  are  ours  should  its  bright  stars  again  be  eclipsed 
bj^  the  dark  cloud  of  treason,  or  should  danger  threaten  it  from  any  source 
or  from  any  quarter,  we  may  not  be  less  earnest  and  eager  to  defend  it 
than  when  we  fust  saw  it  supplanted  by  the  black  rag  of  treason  ami 
slavery;  and.  that  the  lessons  we  learned  in  duty's  rough  way.  and 
the  previous  stern  convictions  that  impelled  us  to  action  may  not  fad'' 
or  be  forgotten,  but  grow  brighter  as  the  years  roll  on.  and.  nourished 
and  sustained  by  the  kindly  influences  that  are  generated  hereby,  our 
associations  and  intercourse  increase  and  ripen  into  fruits  of  patriotic 
virtue,  which  shall  make  our  lives  such  that  when  our  eyes  shall  for  the 
last  time  behold  the  flag  we  love,  we  may  look  back  upon  the  record  wc 
have  made  in  its  service  without  regrets  or  repining,  and  rejoice  that  we 
can  leave  a  single  Hag  with  many  stars,  stainless  and  pure,  a  worthy 
tribute  to  a  free  and  generous  people. 


Major  Myrick  then  said  : 

Comrades:  Everybody  knows  that,  in  order  to  construct 
a  permanent  edifice,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  make  sure 
of  a  iirm  and  solid  foundation  ;  for,  no  matter  how  costly  and 
elegant  the  superstructure,  how  fair  and  attractive  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder, — if  the  the  support  be  not  well  laid,  firmly 
constructed  and  suitably'  proportioned  to  the  fabric,  your 
stately  pile  will  some  day,  when  least  expected,  fall  crashing' 
to  the  earth,  burying-  at  once  your  lavish  expenditure  and 
your  beautiful  adornments  imthe  common  ruin.  So,  too,  in 
the    organization    of  a  grand   army.     You   may  have   your 
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skillful  engineers  to  plan  assaults  and  construct  defences  ;  you 
may  accumulate  your  splendid  artillery  to  breach  the  enemy's 
works,  and  to  defend  your  own;  you  may  muster  your 
superb  cavalry,  even  the  matchless  corps  of  the  great  cavalry 
leader  of  the  age, — Sheridan  himself, — all  necessary  and  use- 
ful, and  indispensable  in  their  proper  sphere  of  action,  but/ 
without  a  firm  support,  a  solid,  effective  contingent  of  sturdy, 
disciplined,  well-trained  Infantry,  you  will  surely,  sooner  or 
later,  come  to  grief.  Now,  comrades,  none  know  better  than 
we,  whose  experience  has  been  so  extended  and  varied,  the 
value,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  such  support,  and  none 
are  more  ready  than  we,  I  know,  to  recognize  the  importance 
and  the  proud  achievements  of  that  invaluable  branch  of  the 
service.  I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  that  we  have  an  effi- 
cient infantry  support  here  to-night,  and  that,  as  throughout 
the  war,  they  never  failed  to  respond  to  our  call,  so,  too,  we 
have  felt  sure  of  a  ready  and  cheerful  response  to  our  appeal 
to  them  on  this  occasion  for  a  word  in  relation  to 

"The  Infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 

Gen.  Hyde  was  depended  upon  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
and  in  his  unexpected  absence  the  Band  responded  with 
'f  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Major  Myrick  then  said  :  Comrades — I  know  you  will 
all  share  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  able  to  listen  to  one  of 
our  own  number,  whose  varied  and  multiform  labors  in  camp 
and  in  the  field  and  at  all  our  pleasant  annual  reunions,  have 
never  failed  to  reflect  honor  upon  his  regiment  and  credit 
upon  himself;  who  was  ever  prompt  and  efficient,  ready  and 
willing,  gallant  and  faithful  in  every  position  he  was  called 
upon  to  occupy,  from  Private  to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
and  whose  well  known  esprit  de  corps,  seconded  by  rare 
literary  abilities  and  a  ready  and  facile  pen,  finding  ample 
scope  in  his  grand  labor  of  love,  has  culminated  in  giving  us 
a  "History  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,"  which  is  a  fitting 
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monument  to  commemorate  the  fame  and  matchless  deeds  of 
the  inimitable  old  regiment !     I  give  you 

"The  First  Maine  Cavalry,  at  Home  and  xVbroad." 

And  call  upon  our  able  Historian,  the  Poet  of  the  evening, 
comrade  E.  P.  Tobie,  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

I       Lieut.  Tobie  responded  as  follows  : 

'    Mr.  President.  Comrades  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  don't  know  as  tins  toast  needs  responding  to.  "The  First  Maine  Cav- 

i    airy  at  Home  and  Abroad."    I  don't  know  that  the  First  Maine  Cavalry 

j    ever  was  •*  abroad.*"    I  don't  know  when  it  was  not  perfectly  '*  at  home." 

I    There  were  about  a  dozen  of  ns  got  somewhat  abroad  last  night  in  coming 

|    down  in  the  boat  from  Boston,  and  wandered  around  in  a  fog  some  hours. 

I    bnt  'tis  some  time  since  we  left  the  regiment.     No.  sir;  from  the  time  we 

i    went  into  camp  in  front  of  yonder  State  House,  all  through  that  winter. 

!    through  the  campaigns  under  McDowell,  and  Pope,  and  McClellan.  and 

\    Burnside,  through  Stoneman's  Raid,  through  the  summer  of  '63  with  its 

|    many  engagements  and  glorious  memories,  through  the  grand  old  raids 

|    under  Little  Phil  Sheridan,  through  the  long  and  tiresome  campaign  in 

front  of  Petersburg,  through    that  last  grand   campaign  that  ended  at 

!    Appmattox,  the  old  First  Maine  Cavalry  was  always  l*  at  home."    Whether 

I    on  the  march,  in  camp,  on  picket,  in  the  dashing,  wild  excitement  of  the 

mounted  charge,  in  the  fierce  fight  on  foot,  on  the  scout,  on  the  raid  into 

the  enemy's  lines,  in  fair  weather,  in  rain,  in  mud.  in  snow,  in  slosh,  on 

review,  on  inspection— any  and  everywhere — it  was  always  at  home,  and 

i    always  performed  is  duty  nobly,  so  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  responding 

!    to  this  toast. 

But  if,  Mr.  President,  you  intend  the  sentiment  to  refer  to  what  is 
thought  of  the  grand  old  regiment  at  home  and  abroad.  I  need  only  to 
;  call  to  mind  the  reception  we  have  met  with  this  day,  to  point  to  these 
galleries,  to  these  tables,  and  to  these  faces  around  us,  to  show  what  is 
thought  of  us  and  of  our  services  in  this  city — our  home.  I  need  only  to 
♦  all  to  the  minds  of  the  comrades  the  reception  we  met  with  here  at  our 
first  reunion,  and  the  reception  we  have  met  with  in  other  cities  where 
we  have  met.  I  need  only  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  late  Judge 
Shepley.  whom  the  nation  now  mourns,  at  the  general  reunion  in  Portland. 
I  two  years  ago.  when,  after  words  of  highest  praise  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  Maine,  he  said.  "  and  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  stands  high 
above  them  all."  I  need  only  call  these  things  to  mind  to  show  how  the 
regiment  is  regarded  at  homo.  As  to  how  it  is  regarded  abroad.  I  need  only 
to  call  to  mind  tlie  friendship  which  existed  for  ns  in  the  glorious  old 
Sixteenth  Pennsylvania;  the  oft  repeated  words  of  Gen.  KMpatrick  that 
the  best  charge  that  ever  was  made,  was  made  by  the  First  Maine  Cavalry 
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at  Brandy  Station;  or  the  action  of  the  War  Department  in  allowing 
us  to  carry  on  our  flag  the  names  of  more  engagements  than  on  any  other 
battle-flag  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  these 
themes — they  are  still  fresh*  in  your  memories.  I  can  only  say  that  if 
this  evening  is  a  specimen  of  being  "at  home,"  I  never  again  want  to 
••  go  abroad." 

Major  Mtrick  said  : 

For  a  response  to  the  next  regular  toast  of  the  evening,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  call  upon  one  whose  public  career  has 
conferred  such  distinguished  honor  upon  this  Commonwealth, 
and  whose  name  and  fame  are  cherished  as  among  its  richest 
and  most  precious  treasures  by  the  people  of  his  adopted 
State.  His  unparalled  success,  combining  so  much  of  almost 
chivalrous  romance  wTith  dazzling  brilliancy,  has  placed  Maine 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  States  in  political  power  and 
influence,  even  as  the  prowess  of  her  sons  gave  her  undis- 
puted pre-eminence  during  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  would 
be  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  even  the  briefest  out- 
line of  his  career,  which  has  already  become  familiar  in  every 
patriotic  home  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of '  this 
reunited  laud,  which  our  arms  helped  to  redeem  and  save, 
and  to  whose  greatness  and  grandeur  his  wisdom  and  states- 
manship, in  the  national  councils,  have  contributed  so  largely 
and  so  freely.     The  next  regular  toast  is 

"The  State  of  Maine— Rich  in  the  untold  wealth  of  her  fields,  her 
forests  and  her  mines,  her  magnificent  harbors  and  the  illimitable  volume 
of  her  mighty  water  power,  opulent  in  rare  tradition  and  honorable  his- 
lory  of  the  past,  she  yet  turns  with  deepest  pride  to  her  record  of  loyalty 
'!i«i  patriotism,  and  revently  points  to  the  illustrious  muster  roll  of  her 
"3.000  heroic  sons  who  fought  for  human  liberty  and  the  Union  of  our*" 
Others." 


And  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  lion.  James 
j    *'.  Blaine,  U-.  S.  Senator  from  Maine. 

As  Mr.  Blaine's  name  was  called  the  audience  rose  as  one 
B**.tn  to  its  feet,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  followed  by 
|    applause.     When  the  noise  had  subsided,  Mr.  Blaiue  said  : 
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Mr.  President  and  Comrades — in  Peace:  [Laughter  and  applauses]  I 
am  glad  to  be  present  at  a  reunion  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  I  may 
say.  but  without  any  special  egotism,  that  I  stood  over  its  birth.  [Ap- 
plause.] In  the  summer  of  l^Oi.  Gov.  Washburn  sent  me.  as  ageiit.  to 
the  War  Department,  (having  had  a  requisition  upon  the  State  for  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.)  for  two  men  to  be  detailed  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  made  commissioned  officers:  and  two  sergeants.  George  J.  Summat 
and  Coustautine  Taylor,  were  handed  over  to  me,  as  the  agent  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  sent  here  and  made  captains  in  your  regiment.  One.  whose 
honored  remains  lie  buried  in  the  Arlington  Cemetery,  is  fittingly 
memoralized  this  evening;  the  other.  I  believe,  is  an  officer  in  the  city  of 
Washington  at  this  time. 

The  regiment  was  formed.  Perhaps  every  one  present  here  remembers 
its  magnificent  appearance  ;  the  wondevfuijiersonnel  of  officers  and  men  and 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  horses  on  which  they  were  mounted. 
i  About  the  time  the  regiment  was  ready  to  move  there  was  a  change  in 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Cameron  going  out  and  Mr.  Stanton  coming  in  ; 
and  there  was  a  feeling  at  that  time  that  Secretary  Cameron  had  been 
extravagant,  especially  in  the  enlistment  of  cavalry;  and  a  general  order 
went  out  to  disband  all  the  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  in  the  country  at 
that  time.  It  happened  again  that  Gov.  Washburn — because  I  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  new  Secretary  of  War.  Stanton — asked  me  to 
go  to  Washington.  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Maine,  and  I  left  the  chair,  a  speaker  pro  tem.  being 
appointed,  and  went  to  Washington  to  represent  that  if  every  other  cavalry 
regiment  should  be  disbanded,  the  Union  could  never  be  saved  unless  the 
Fir^t  Maine  went  out.  [Applause.]  And  I  went  on  that  mission,  and  I 
had  sundry  and  divers  interviews  with  Mr.  Stanton,  who  seemed  to  be 
utterly  implacable.  I  had  the  great  aid  of  Vice-President  Ilamlcn.  whose 
kinsman  I  am  glad  to  see  among  our  guests  this  evening;  of  our  great 
Senator.  Air.  Fessenden;  of  his  great  associate.  Mr.  Morrill.  But  with 
all  tins  able  inliuence  that  was  brought  to  bear.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
ineffectual  had  it  not  turned  out  that  a  regular  army  officer  who  had  been 
down  here  on  some  sort  of  duty,  came  to  the  War  Department,  and  with 
a  u*ood.  round,  square  cavalry  oath,  [laughter]  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
told  Stanton  that  there  never  had  been  such  a  regiment  mounted  in  the 
Fnited  States  as  that,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  disband  it.  Accordingly 
the  regiment  was  moved  within  three  weeks  from  that  time. 

ft  is  not  for  me  to  go  over  its  history.  That  is  written  in  more  battles 
than  I  thought  were  ever  fought,  as  remarked  by  Gov.  Connor.  I  thought 
I  had  studied  the  history  of  the  war.  and  I  have  been  looking  round  this 
evening  to  see  where  all  these  battles  were  fought.  But  I  know  that  any 
historian  will  be  an  amazingly  sharp  fellow  who  will  find  any  battle. 
skirmish  or  storm,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ever  had.  that  the  First 
Maine  Cavalry  was  not  in.     That  much  I  know  i-  true  history. 

N'ow  I  am  going  to  touch  very  lightly  on  a  had  lapsus  of 'Gen.  Hall's 
memory.     He  was  pleased  to  say  something  about  Maine  having  two 
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men  out  of  seven  batteries,  as  Hold  officers.  He  refers.  I  suppose,  to  the 
gallant  Leppien.  who  laid  down  his  life  at  Chanceilorsville,  and  Freeman 
McGiivery;  and  in  his  modesty  entirely  forgets  himself,  who  was  the 
third.     So,  actually,  there  ware  three  men. 

I  think  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest  degree  patriotic  and 
valuable.  I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
English  warfare  and  military  annals  than  the  fact  that  the  survivors  of 
Waterloo  have  had  an  annual  dinner  in  London,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  as  long  as  there  are  survivors;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  Ids 
lifetime  bad  at  his  house  on  Hyde  Park  in  London,  thirty-six  annual 
dinners.  I  saw  it  stated  not  long  ago  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those 
who  fought  at  Waterloo  have  formed  a  Waterloo  Association,  and  it  is  to 
be  perpetuated;  and  I  am  sure  the  First  Elaine  Cavalry  has  glory  enough 
in  its  annals  not  to  die  out  in  the  generation  that  originated  this  occasion 
and  furnished  the  heroes.  But  I  am  sure,  as  long  as  the  results  of  that 
war  in  which  they  fought,  are  appreciated  by  man.  that  the  remotest 
descendants  of  those  who  are  here  to-night  will,  look  back  with  pride  and 
with  triumph  to  the  record  that  their  ancestors  made  in  that  great  war. 

Mr.  President:  The  presence  of  our  guests  on  my  right  here  this  even- 
ing calls  to  mind  an  incident  in  the  war  which  has  not  been  written,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  never  can  be  written,  until  the  secret,  diplomatic — i 
don't  know  what  to  call  it  exactly — we  will  call  it  correspondence  of  three 
great  nations  in  Europe,  shall  be  unfolded  to  the  world:  and  the  amount 
of  obligation  and  debt  which  the  United  States  owe  to  Russia  will  never 
be  known  until  those  annals  are  published.  But  I  believe  I  can  give  a 
slight  indication  or  review  of  what  that  will  show  when  published,  and 
what  we  owe  to  Russia,  We  forget  history  as  rapidly  as  we  make  it.  We 
forget  how.  more  than  once,  more  than  twice,  even  three  times,  we  had  a  ■ 
peril  menacing  us  which  would  have  probably  engulfed  the  Union  cause, 
and  that  was  the  intervention  of  two  great  nations  in  Europe;  and  just  at 
the  time  that  the  Union  cause  was  the  darkest, — just  at  the  time  that  the 
strain  upon  our  people  was  the  heaviest. — just  at  the  time  that  the  battles 
of  the  war  were  most  fearful.  Louis  Napoleon  marched  a  French  army 
into  Mexico  as  a  menace  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  intending,  it'  he 
occupied  Mexico  and  could  get  England  to  unite  with  him  on  raising  the 
hh.i-kade.  to  drive  up  the  line  of  Mexico  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  seize 
Louisiana  as  his  share  of  the  spoils ;  and  I  think  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  anxious  that  England  should  unite  with  Louis  Napoleon  in  that 
polic}".  And  so  these  two  leading  men  who  then  held  the  destinies  of 
France  and  England  in  their  grasp,  quite  agreed  that  the  United  States 
was  a  splendid  piece  of  game  to  pluck.  But  there  was  one  trouble.  I 
think.  They  didn't  know  how  Russia  would  view  it;  and  so,  in  one  ot 
tho^e  beautiful  towns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  secret 
•  •uvoy  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  met  Getscliakoff,  and  had  an  interview 
'■Mi.h  him;  andGotscMnko.il'  told  14m  that  if  England  or  France  laid  t lie 
weight  of  a  hand  upon  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates  that  Russia 
voujld  actively  intervene  on  the  side  of  the  Union.     [Immense  applause.] 
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And  just  after  that  conference,  (I  know  I  never  shall  forget  it  to  the  last 
day  I  am  snared  to  live,)  there  appeared  very  quietly  in  the  Potomac 
river,  just  below  Washington,  steaming  right  along  between  Washington 
and  Alexandria,  five  great  enormous  Russian  ships  of  war.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] 

Col.  Hamlin.    Eight  in  all. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Col.  Hamlin  tells  me  that  the  fleet  that  came  to  America 
was  eight  in  all.  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  I  saw.  There  were  five  of 
them  there;  and  I  tell  you  we  were  glad  to  see  them.  They  were  the 
most  civil  and  polite  gentlemen  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  But  it  was 
ju.^t  a  banner  hung  on  the  outer  wall  as  a  little  intimation  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon ami  Paimerston  that  if  they  attempted  to  intervene  here  they  had  a 
very  heavy  job  on  their  hands.  Xowthat,  I  say.  without  any  sentimentality 
between  nations — that,  I  ?a\y.  entitles  Russia  and  all  her  citizens  and  sub- 
jects, monarch  and  officers,  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  every  American 
as  long  as  both  nations  survive.  [Great  applause  and  cheers.]  I  am 
speaking  wholly  to  private  citizens.  I  do  not  know,  being  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  whether  I  should  speak  of  international  matters  with  very 
great  freedom.  Still,  this  is  free  talk,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  and 
to  repeat  that  in  whatever  concest  Russia  finds  herself  engaged,  by  what- 
ever danger  she  feels  herself  menaced,  the  active  sympathies  of  the  people 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  go  with  her  to  the  end. 
[Applause.] 

Some  years  after  the  war,  for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  I  happened  to  be 
travelling  for  a  few  months  in  Europe;  and  at  that  time — I  presume  even 
still — the  war  formed  a  great  topic  of  conversation  whenever  any  Euro- 
pean fell  in  with  an  American.  I  was  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  1 
met  there  a  German  gentleman  who  talked  English  very  well,  which 
relieved  me  from  the  task  of  talking  German.  He  had  traveled  in  this 
country  during  the  war;  lie  had  seen  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  reviewed: 
he  hadn't  the  least  idea  in  the  world  where  I  came  from,  except  that  1 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  And  he  told  me  then  that  in  the  great 
cavalry  review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  had  seen  one  regiment 
that  came  from  the  State  of  Mlm\  (pronouncing  it  as  he  did  the  river 
Frankfort-on-the-?'iaine) — a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  he  said  came  from 
the  Siate  of  Mine  that  he  thought  was  the  finest  body  of  troops  he  had 
ever  seen  mounted  in  his  life;  and  he  asked  me  if!  had  ever  heard  of  that 
regiment.  I  told  him  1  had;  and  that  there  was  not  a  man.  woman  or 
child  in  the  United  States,  on  the  loyal  or  disloyal  side,  that  did  not  have 
equal  personal  know  ledge  of  the  achievements  and  honor  of  that  regi- 
ment.    [Tremendous  applause,  ending  with  a  perfect  tempest  of  cheers.] 


M:ij.  Myrick  announced  us  the  next  regular  toast, 

'•Till-:  (iCAMt  AltMY  OF  THE  Republic! — Founded   upon   the  broad 
principles  of  Fraternity,  Charity  and  Loyalty, — while  it  knits  more  closely 

together  the  ties  which  unite  us  as  comrades,  and  tenderly  cares  for  the 
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widows  and  orphans  of  our  late  companions  in  arms, — it  seeks,  especially. 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  Flag,  and  to  stimulate 
that  patriotic  love  of  Country  which  is  our  safety  now  and  our  hope  for 
coming  time,"' 

and  said  :  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  eall  upon  Comrade  A.  C. 
Hamlin,  Commander  of  the  Department  of  Maine,  G.  A.  R., 
for  a  response. 

Col.  Hamlin  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades :  The  question  is  often  asked,  what  is  the 
Grand  Army,  and  why  does  it  exist,  now  that  the  war  is  ended  and  peace 
and  tranquility  reign  over  the  land? 

In  reply.  I  will  briefly  state  that  the  Grand  Army  is  the  skeleton  of  one 
of  the  noblest  armies  the  world  ever  saw.  Among  the  two  millions  of  men 
who  formed  its  ranks  were  the  best  blood,  the  noblest  impulses  and  the 
highest  intelligence  of  our  Republic.  No  better  material  was  ever  drawn 
up  in  a  line  of  battle.  When  the  war  was  ended  and  peace  declared,  these 
rough  and  war-stained  battalions  vanished  almost  instantly,  and  resumed 
the  peaceful  industries  of  social  life.  The  fanner  went  back  to  his  plow, 
the  artisan  to  his  work-hop.  the  merchant  to  his  trade,  and  the  scholar  to 
his  books.  It  was  from  the  memories,  the  associations  and  the  lessons 
of  this  army  that  the  organization  known  as  the  Grand  Army  derived  its 
origin.  We  call  it  an  army ;  but  it  is  only  the  outlines  or  the  shadow  of  an 
army  ^without  arms  or  the  engines  of  destruction.  But  we  may  not.  at 
all  times  and  under  alt  circumstances,  call  it  nothing  more  than  the 
shadow  or  the  remains  of  military  forces,  without  life  or  substance.  If  the 
occasion  should  require,  which  may  God  forbid,  these  indefinite  forms 
might  be  quickly  changed  into  solid  ranks  of  resolute  men,  who  have  been 
tried  and  tempered  in  a  hundred  battles.  But  this  exigency.  I  trust,  will 
never  occur;  and  at  the  present  time  the.  Grand  Army  is  simply  a  quiet  and 
thoughtful  association  of  old  soldiers,  armed  only  with  watchfulness  for 
liberty  and  with  good  intentions  of  civilization.  Its  objects  are  purely 
fliose  whichmay  serve  to  conduce  to  content,  and  prosper  tin1  Republic; 
to  protect  the  disabled  and  heglected  soldier  and  to  preserve  tin-  patriotic 
-"ntimrnts  of  the  past.  This  is  the  task  of  the  Grand  Army.  This  is  \t< 
intent  and  nothing  more.     [Applause.] 

Ma}.   Mysick  said:      Comrades — I  give  you  as  our  next 

regular  toast 

••The  Battles  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry— Whose  illustrious 
robl]  upon  its  standards  is  the  proudest  blazonry  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
itf  fame!" 

And  I  call  upon  a  comrade  who,  by  loyalty  to  country  and 
tlie  Hag  ;  by  devotion  to  the  regiment,  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
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upon  the  Held,  and  by  a  glorious  record,  sealed  by  honorable 
wounds  and  ineffaceable  scars,  lias  nobly  won  the  right  to 
respond  to  such  a.  toast.     I  call  upon  our  old  Commander, 

Gen.  Cilley. 

« 

General  Cilley  was  heartily  received,   and  responded  as 

follows  : 

If  in  emulation  of  the  preachers  of  olden  times,  I  should  number  the 
heads  of  my  discourse,  and  commencing  with  one.  go  to  one  hundred  ami 
seven.  I  fancy  that  you  like  the  hearers  of  tradition  would  settle  your- 
selves for  a  midnight  nap.  Cut  with  the  limited  tape-line  of  an  after  din- 
ner speech^  I  shall  only  attempt  to  measure  the  toast  in  spots. 

Looking  for  the  first  battle,  our  eyes,  with  appropriateness  to  the  festive 

occasion,  rest  on  the  word  Capon — "  Great  Ca-Capon" — and  the  uilfamil- 

;    iar  word  calls  to  mind  the  imagery  of  Shakespeare- s  "As  you  like  it." 

L  and  that  type  of  good  capacious  eating  and  drinking,  in  whose  hands 

;    ••  Five  Forks"  seemed  an  appropriate  and  useful  number — 

"And  then,  the  justice 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  Capon  lin'd." 

i    And  with  the  image  still  before  our  minds,  our  eyes  run  down  the  list 

;    until  they  stop  at  " Brandy  Station" — a  strong  drink,  but  we  had  strong 

'..    fighting  there:  and  then  just  across  the  Rapidan  we  pause  at  "ToddTs 

I    Tavern."  and  the  Rebs.  did  not  drive  us  out.     Fearing  that  these  battles 

'    may  lead  our  distinguished  guests  to  suppose  that  we  were  not  the  radical 

i    temperance  regiment  we  actually  were.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pen- 

|    ance  and  repentance  we  performed  at  **  St.  Mary's  Church,"  "Old  Church," 

'    "Ground    Squirrel    Church."   "Sycamore   Church."   and   "  Xew    Hope 

i    Church."    To  show  that  the  path  to  glory  is  nor,  always  straight  and 

I    easy,  we  fought  at   "Fame's   Cross   Roads."  at    "  Painsviile."    "Briery 

Creek."    "  Jettersville."   and  at    "Fort   Pride."     Again,  as  astronomers 

inform  us — and  ancient  mythology  confirms  it — that  Mars  and  Venus  are 

never  in  opposition,  so  our  regimental  service  lias  a  smack  of  womanly 

names,  and  our  ears  are  pleased  with  the  euphony  of  "  Amelia  Court 

Rouse,"   "  Xorth   Anna."    "King  and  Queen    Court    House,"  "Loui-a 

Court  House."     Do  you  remember  the  street  time  we  bad  there?     Evei) 

if  the  accusation  of  Sergeant  Win  Smith  be  true,  that  I  attempted  to  fight 

the  busy  bee  with  the  sabre,  there  was  no  discount  on  the  honey.     On  tie1 


other  hand  there  was  some  smart  about  those  court  houses,  as  "Culpep- 
per" would  suggest,  or  "  Dinwiddle"  typify.  Another  series  of  battles 
suggests  activity  on  the  part  ot  our  obedient  and  loved  servant,  the  horsO. 
tig  ••  Bull  Run,"  *•  Hatcher's  Run,*'  "Mine  Pun."  "Sulphur  Springs," 
••  Bowling  <  rreeii." 

We  go    lightly  over  these   names,  which  when  sifted   down   to   bar;! 
fought  battles,  credited  and  allowed  by  "reneral  orders,  still  stand,  in  num- 
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her.  three  ahead  of  any  other  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — of 
any  other  regiment  that  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Back  of  this 
galaxy  of  enduring  names  I  see  qualities  that  prove  that  our  victories 
were  not  accidental,  or  oiTr  lot  favored.  The  1.200  men  of  the  regiment 
left  this  State  without  a  dollar  of  government  bounty,  or  State  bounty  or 
town  bounty.  For  one  whole  winter  they  faced  ice  and  snow  in  Sibley 
tents,  and  your  Legislature  spurned  their  request  for  an  additional  blanket. 
The  wintry  wind  of  northern  Maine  could  not  chill  their  ardor;  the 
refusal  of  a  reasonable,  request  aroused  no  bitterness;  the  hot  summer 
of  the  South  caused  them  not  to  faint  or  hesitate. 

Xo  cavalry  ever  began  its  service  with  men  and  horses  so  ignorant  of 
the  saddle,  and  no  men  ever  became  better  riders,  bolter  horsemen.  No 
regiment  ever  carried  so  many  horses  of  its  first  mount  through  four  years 
of  hard  service  and  constant  fighting.  This  enconium  is  wider  and  deeper 
than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.-  A  cavalryman  is  worthless  as  a  soldier 
when  dismounted,  and  still  must  be  fed.  To  mount  a  regiment  costs 
•8210.000.  or  with  its  teams  and  forge,  say  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  many 
a  regiment  has  dismounted  itself  in  one  short  campaign,  so  that  this  regi- 
ment serving  without  bounty,  treating  your  horses  with  true  chivalry. 
made  the  labor  of  paying' the  national  debt,  that  now  presses  heavily  on 
all  our  citizens,  a  little  lighter,  a  little  easier. 

But  these  battles — so  numerous  that  I  have  grouped  them  together.  It 
♦s  true  what  a  man  does  is  the  man.  So  in  that  sense  those  battles  are 
the  regiment.  Too  numerous  to  mention  !  Yet  what  an  individuality 
each  has!  And  when  any  one  is  separated  and  examined,  how  it  bristles 
and  sparkles  with  individual  incidents  and  experiences!  Many  of  the 
names,  you  say,  are  new  and  not  familiar,  yet  in  one  of  these  simple 
skirmishes,  as  the  advance  was  perplexed  and  delayed  by  the  opposing 
force,  the  impulsive  Boothby  urges  it  forward  and  is  himself  advanced  to 
a  life  beyond  this  world,  and  the  regiment  mourns  its  brightest  officer. 
At  the  simple  name  ll*Aldie,-,v  Douty  can  be  seen  charging  in  advance  of 
his  regiment  and  falling  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  here  Sum  mat 
gave  up  his  life  for  his  adopted  country,  and  left  his  accumulated  earnings 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  into  whose 'vaults  they  have  sunk  without  recognition, 
without  acknowledgement.  At  Middleburg,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line. 
through  which  he  had  charged,  fell  gallant  Kimball;  and  so  on.  through 
the  names  of  battles  on  the  one  hand  and  dead  heroes  on  the  other, 
for  but  one  of  that  list  of  names  died  in  hospital  from  disease.  There  is 
hardly  a  member  of  the  Association  here  gathered  but  can  point  to  the 
seal  on  his  own  person  of.this  or  that  engagement.  Some  of  us  can  count 
up  quite  a  number  of  marks. 

1  call  to  mind  the  remark  of  one  who.  with  his  courage  undaunted  by 
severe  pain  and  suffering  on.  his  return  to  the  regiment  said,  ''the  next 
time,  Colonel,  I  prefer  to  be  killed  square  and  sharp.'1  lie  had  his  wish. 
*  >u  the  fair  morn  of  April  '•>.  lS(i.l,  we  buried  him  on  Clover  Hill  near 
Appumartox.  the   last  of  our  regiment  to  fall   in  battle,  and  the  fust  to 
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:    mount  to  heaven  with  the  joyous  tidings  that  peace,  glad  peace,  reigned 
;   within  our  borders. 

Major  Myiuck  said  : 

J/y  Friends:     We  had  hoped  to  have  with  us  here,  to- 
'  night,  a  comrade  whose  presence  would  have  made  our  seventh 
!  annual  reunion  a  "red  letter  day"  in  our  calendar :  one  whom 
:  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  honored  with  a  love  and  confidence, 
!  such  as  is  rarely  vouchsafed  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  possess  ; 
I  one  whose  command  we  always  felt  was  skillful  and  prudent, 
!  whose  leadership  was  successful  and  brilliant,  whose  many 
I  noble  qualities  endeared  him  personallv  -to  every  man  who 
!  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  under  him.     Xo  better  proof  of 
our  soldierly  devotion  to  him  could  be  given,  than  the  mag- 
I  nificent  fight  at  Dinwiddle  Court  House,  where  every  man  of 
;  the  grand  old  regiment  fought  with  transcendent  valor,  under 
the  inspiring  consciousness  that  the  honor  of  the  2d  Cavalry 
Div.  and  of  the  peerless  old  Cavalry  Corps  itself,  rested  upon 
\  our  sabre  points  ;  where  one  in  four  of  all  our  men,  and  one  in 
;   three  of  all  our  officers  engaged,  fell  dead  or  wounded  in  the 
terrible  fray,   and  where   the  First  Maine  Cavalry  won  the 
proudest  encomiums,  from  Sheridan  himself,  from  our  old- 
time  commander.     I  give  you,  comrades, 

"The  Health  of  our  beloved  Colonel,  Charles  H.  Smith/' 

A  fitting  response  to  this  toast  were  the  rousing  cheers  and 
long  continued  applause  of  the  comrades,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Smith  : 

Headquarters  10th  Infantry.        ) 
Fort  Lyon,  Col..  July  11.  1S7S.  j 

M'j  Dear  Major:  I  have  delayed  answering;  your  letter  of  June  7.  to 
see  what  movements  the  summer  might  develop  and  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  answer  yes  to  your  invitation  for  the  seventh 
of  August.  It  is  very  hard  to  resist  your  friendly  appeal.  How  glad  I 
|  would  be  to  meet  so  many  <>i'  the  old  regiment  again.  I  hear  from  differ- 
ent ones  of  them  often;  many  of  them  write  to  me,  which  i<  always  grati- 
fying, but  by  no  means  like  seeing  them,  hearing  them  speak  and  shaking 
them  by  the  hand.     1  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  August  7th. 
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Haw  often  the  regiment  passes  in  review  "before  me!  I  recall  Brandy 
Station,  uncertain  and  eventful,  where  a  division  was  defeated  but  a  regi- 
ment was  victorious.  Fatal  Aldie.  where  victory  was  won  by  death,  but 
death  was  indeed  crowned  with  victory.  Stubborn  Middleburg.  where. 
after  the  impetuous  and  irresistible  charge  of  gallant  and  dashing  Kimball. 
by  which  he  and  his  men  penetrated  a  rebel  brigade  and  he  and  others 
fell  in  its  midst,  you  bore  the  brunt  amongst  the  stone  walls  on  the  right 
with  fearful  loss,  especially  of  non-commissioned  officers.  Others  distin- 
guished themselves  and  fell  in  every  part  of  the  tield.  That  day  I  first 
experienced  the  oppressive  responsibility  of  command  in  battle;  but  I 
became  very  familiar  with  such  matters  afterwards.  To  relate  the  light- 
ing days  and  places  from  Middleburg  to  Appomattox,  would  call  up  nearly 
threescore  engagements  in  nearly  every  one  of  which  you  and  I  were 
present.  The  history  of  the  regiment  would  be  a  very  good  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  was 
never  responsible  for  its  going  into  action  where  it  did  not  have  a  fair 
chance,  and  that  if  never  withdrew  from  action  till  it  had  done  its  whole 
duty.  I  have  never  reproached  myself  for  any  failure  in  action  as  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  but  I  may  have  failed  since  to  claim  for  it  and  its 
record  as  much  as  I  ought  to  have  claimed.  As  one  of  the  regiment.  I 
never  asked  of  any  one  a  favor  for  myself,  either  of  promotion  or  prefer- 
ment ;  and  1  did  not  learn  soon  enough  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  asking 
for  others.  I  was  very  slow  in  learning  those  ways  of  the  world  and 
missed  opportunities  to  do  for  others  that  I  would  like  to  recall.  How 
unsatisfactory  these  few  sentences  are.  I  am  thinking  volumes.  Perhaps 
we  will  meet  sometime  and  talk  over  old  times.  Tell  every  comrade  you 
see  that  I  asked  of  him.  and  accept  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and 
glorious  reunion. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

C.  H.  SMITH. 
Maj.  J.  D.  Myrick.  ' 


The  President  then  said  : 

Comrades :  Yon  know  that,  oftentimes,  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  in  our  career  of  active  service  we  were 
cognizant  of  many  events  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  untutored 
civilian,  would  appear  more  like  Munchausen's  fables,  than 
the  matter-of-fact  occurrences  of  every  day  life.  You  know, 
loo,  that  after  t\\Q  thorough  training  which  our  regiment 
received  under  its  able  and  gallant  commanders,  we  were 
never  surprised  at  any  call  made  upon  us,  yet  even  in  our  rich 
aitd  varied  experience  it  was  but  rarely  that  our  olKcers  were 
detailed  to  the  command  of  other  organizations.     Now,  com- 
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I  Fades,  I  want  Sergeant  Smith  to  relate  a  little  incident,  whirl. 
I  has  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  published,  and  tell  us  how  a 
1  gallant  Private  of"*rK"  Company  once  commanded  a  Brigade 

j  of  Infantry. 

i 

Sergeant  Smith  was  warmly  received,  and  responded  as 
i  follows  : 

I  am  not  surprised  at  being'  called  on  at  this  late  hoar,  for  it  is  like  the 
|  old  times,  (is'nt  it.  boys'?)  to  have  the  officers  take  all  the  best,  and  leave 
j    us  to  get  what  we  can  out  of  what  is  left. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  tOriiight.  at  this  late  hour,  for  I 
should  have  to  give  the  history  of  a  whole  brigade  to  do  it  justice.  I 
:  should  like  to  tell  it  sometime,  as  it  is  the  story  of  a  private  soldier,  who 
|  might  have  made  a  brigadier,  but  who  died  an  idiot,  groveling  in  the  dirt 
|  and  filth  of  Audersonville — one  black  mark  against  our  old  enemy  that  1 
j    can  never  forgot,  never  forgive. 

Xo,  I  am  not  surprised  at  anything  I  hear  from  this  regiment  or  its 
'  members.  I  find  them  filling  all  the  good  places  in  civil  life  the  same  as 
|  in  the  field.  Our  custom  houses,  post  offices,  sheriffs  and  deputies"  offices, 
i  are  full.  Only  last  winter.  1  visited  Augusta,  and  the  head  waiter  of  the 
j  Cony  house  took  me  for  a  member  of  the  Legislature:  and  twelve  hours 
i  after,  constable  Mell.  Mower,  formerly  of  Co.  u  C."  took  me  with  a  revol- 
|  ver  and  hand-cuffs,  for  a  burgler!  When  Gov.  Connor  becomes  better 
|    acquainted  with  us,  he  will  cease  to  be  surprised  as  he  has  been  to-nlghr. 

Major  Myeick  said  : 

AVe   expected  to   have   with   us,  to-night,   one   whom   the 
i   soldiers  of  Maine  have  always  regarded  with  affection  :  one 
!   whose  herculean  labors,  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  did 
:  so    much    to    bring   credit   to    our    beloved    commonwealth  ; 
j   whose  efforts  were  prompted  alike  by   patriotic  impulse   and 
|   conscientious  love  of  his  native  State  ;   whose  clear,  balanced 
head,   whose  wondrous  systematic   methods,  whose   untiring 
zeal  have  given  to  posterity  the  most  complete,  the  only  per- 
fect State  record  of  the  war.     And  I  assured  him,  comrades, 
that  his  old  friends  of  the  First   Maine    Cavalry  would  cer- 
tainly draft  him  into  the   service   again   to-night.      I  refer   to 
Adjutant  General  Joux  L.  IIodsdox.     Unable  to  be  present 
in  person,  he  sends  you  this  letter,  which  I  will  read  : 

Baxgou.  Oth  August;,  1S7S, 
Dear  Major:     In  reply  to  your  kind  invitation  of  220  nit.,  to  he  presen 
at  the  Seventh  Reunion  of  the  gallant  First  Maine  Cavalry  on  Wedue  •  i   ) 
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next.  I  am  obliged  to  decline  with  no  little  regret,  and  assure  you  that   i 
time  will  permit  me  only  to  give  you.  froth  my  records,  the  facts  that  3.166 

names  were  borne  upon  your  muster  roll-;,  of  whom  015  were  "killed  and   \ 
dted  ofiGOutids,"  and  312  were  "discharged  for  disability '"  nearly  700  horses    j 
wore  lost  in  action  and  worn  out  in  services  during  the  year  18(52.  only. 
The  ••desertions"  were  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  many  regiments  of  one- 
half  your  numbers,  and  four  men  comprises  the.  total  of  u  Dismissed," 
••  Cashiered. "    *  Dishonorably  Discharged"    and    "Dropped    from    the 
Rolls."     With  such  a  glorious  record  the  honored  survivors  may.  with 
mournful  pleasure,  come  together  with  kindly  greetings,  in  remembrance 
of  past  toils  and  dangers  for  the  country's  weal,  and  take  hope  that  those 
grjeat  sacrifices,  may  insure  a  commensurate  result. 
Most  truly  yours. 

J.  L.  HODSDOX. 

Late  Adjutant  General. 

Comrades :  For  two  or  throe  years  past  there  have  encamped 
together,  on  our  delightful  coast,  a  party  of  old  soldiers,  seek- 
ing rest  and  recreation  and  congenial  companionship.  The 
company  and  its  camp  have  become  pretty  extensively  known 
as  the  "Veteran  party  and  Camp  Comfort."  Last  year  we 
enlisted  a  recruit,  who  made  such  rapid  progress  under  the 
drill  and  skillful  training  of  Comrade  Tobie,  that  he  was 
shortly  after  brevetted  "Veteran," — a  great  mistake  by  the 
way,  as  the  honor  turned  his  head,  and  he  was,  a  little  later, 
ordered  before  a  General  Court  Martial,  for  various  misde- 
meanors. And  yet,  perhaps,  there  was  really  some  excuse 
for  his  misconduct.  He  is  a  Rhode  Island  man,  and  there- 
fore accustomed  to  very  circumscribed  limits.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  that  the  Rhode  Islanders  are  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark, 
lost  they  be  arrested  for  trespass  on  some  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut  neighbor's  premises  !  Now,  when  he  came  down 
here,  and  actually  sailed  sixty  miles  on  the  "  Henry  Morri- 
son, "  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this  commonwealth, 
v.'hy,  he  couldn't  grasp  such  distances ;  his  mind  couldn't 
comprehend  such  avast  area  in  a  single  State ;  he  couldn't 
realize  that  even  his  vision  was  unable  to  extend  beyond  the 
borders  of  Maine,  and  he  became  dazed,  bewildered,  and,  I've 
sometimes  thought,  partially  deranged!  He  even  attempted 
to   escape    at   his    trial,    thinking  he   could    get    be}'ond    the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  I've  no  doubt  he's  often  done  tit 
i  home,  when  pursued  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  by  dodging 
I  out   the   back  door,   and   skipping  across   the   street  into  a 
I  neighboring  State  !     But  seriously,  comrades,  I'm  reminded 
I  of  our  early  experience  near  Warrenton  Junction,  Va.,   in 
J  April,  ,G29  when  shelterless,   cold,  wet  and  hungry,  cut  off 
:  from  baggage  and  supplies,  the  only  comfort  we  had  came 
from  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  1st  11.  I.  Cavalry ;  the 
|  only  cheering  rays  that   shone  on  us  were  from  their  cam}) 
I  fires  ;  our  only  welcome  was  from  their  soldierly  hearts.    And 
I'm  glad  to  greet  our  recruit  here  to-night,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Rhode  Island,  a  little  State,  to  be  sure,  in  size,  but 
big  and  warm  in  heart,  which  made  a  noble  record  in  the  war, 
and  between  whose    1st  Cavalry  and  Maine's  there  always 
existed  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship.     I  call  upon  Mr.  J.  W. 
Baexey  of  the  Providence  Journal,  to  report  himself  for  duty 
here  to-night,  with  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

Mr.  Barney  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  true  that  a  year  ago  I  was 
induced  to  visit  the  State  of  Maine  by  the  gorgeous  representations  of  one 
of  the  comrades  of  this  regiment,  who  loyal!}' claimed  this  was  "God's  : 
country.""  It  is  true  I  passed  ten  days  in  camp  down  by  the  seashore  in 
company  with  some  of  the  members  of  your  Association.  And  I  may  say 
that  although  while  there  I  was  court-martialed  and  severely  punished.  1 
left  the  State  with  a  firm  conviction  that  it  was  ••  God's  country,"  and  in 
obedience  to  that  feeling,  I  have  come  back  for  another  visit.  It  is  also 
true  that  during  the  season  of  camping-out,  for  some  nonsensical  act.  some 
practical  joke,  or  perhaps  in  consideration  of  various  and  sundry  cuttings 
up.  or  of  general  bad  behavior.  I  was  dubbed  by  you,  sir.  a  **  brevet  vete- 
ran"— a  *•  brevet  cavalry  veteran,"  and  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
latter  was  the  highest  honor  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a  citizen — 
"more  honorable  than  the  Star  and  Garter  or  any  other  order."  And.  I 
wa-  told  this  with  so  much  seriousness,  and  so  much  honesty,  withal, 
that,  sir,  I  actually  believed  it.  and  have  held  my  head  higher  ever  since. 
And  [am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  actions  of  the  cavalrymen  while  in 
camp,  that  one  must  needs  take  lessons  in  deviltry  a  long  time  to  become 
an  accomplished  bona  fide  veteran  cavalryman.  Why  I  am  only  one; by 
brt  '■'  L  and  yet  I but  bold  :  1  am  traditionally  modest. 

But,  seriously,  Mr.  President  and  friends:    Born  within  a  few  hundred 
steps  of  where  Roger  Williams  landed,  an  exile  from  Massachusetts  Bay 
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Colony,  of  which  Maine  was  then  a  part.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
myself  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.  You  have  spoken  of**  the  little  State  of 
Rhode  Island."  I  was  at»the  reunion  at  Old  Ore-hard  Beach  last  year. 
When  introduced  to  Fred  Douglas,  he  said,  as  he  took  my  hand.  "You 
come  from  a  State  that  is  small  only  in  territory.*'  In  common  conversa- 
tion we  are  prone  to  distribute  our  adjectives  ••great'"  and  ••little'*  with 
regard  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  embraced  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State.  Thus  we  come  to  say  ••  the  great  State  of  Maine "  or 
••the  great  State  of  Xew  York."  But  area  is  not  the  only  standard  of 
greatness  in  a  State  or  a  Nation.  That  State,  however  limited  in  domain. 
which  has  a  history  replete  with  noble  deeds  and  distinguished  men  may 
truly  be  called  great.  In  this  sense  I  claim  that  the  "  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island"  is  great,  that  she  is  entitled  to  stand  with  the  proudest  of  her 
sisters. 

Everybody  knows  Rhode  Island  is  the  home  of  soul-liberty  in  this  coun- 
try. Everybody  is  conversant  with  the  results  of  the  work  or  the  great 
apostle  of  religious  toleration,  her  founder. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Revolutionary  period.  Where  was  committed  the 
first  overt  act  against  the  British  crown?  In  the  *•  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island,"  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspee,  armed  cruiser  in  Xarragansett 
Bay.  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June.  1772.  three  years  before  the  Boston 
tea-party.  What  State  was  it  that  produced  a  Revolutionary  General 
second  only  to  the  Father  of  his  Country?  The  ••little  State  of  Rhode 
Island."  The  general's  name  lives  in  history;  it  is  Nathaniel  Greene,  the 
blacksmith  of  Warwick.  What  State  furnished  the  nucleus  for  the 
continental  navy  and  the  admiral  to  command  it?  The  "little  State  of 
Rhode  Island."  and  the  admiral  was  Esek  Hopkins. 

in  what  State  was  started  the  first  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States? 
In  the  ••  little  State  of  Rhode  Island."  The  mill  was  that  of  Samuel 
Slater  in  the  village  of  Pawtucket.  It  was  established  Dee.  21,  1700.  and 
is  still  running. 

What  State  was  it  that  produced  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who. 
after  winning  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  near  Put-ki-Bay.  Sept.  10.  1813. 
electrified  the  nation  by  the  sententious  message.  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours."  The  "little  State  of,  Rhode  Island"  again. 
From  the  same  family  top,  (a  race  of  naval  commanders.)  came  commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  who  in  1852  opened  Japan  to  foreign  commerce,  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  world. 

To  come  down  to  rebellion  times,  suppose  we  innuiro  which  State  had 
the  first  battery  at  the  front?  The  answer  comes,  the  *' little  State  of 
I'hode  Island:"  and  the  battery  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Governor 
Sprague.  who  took  the  field  in  person. 

There  is  another  figure  I  recall  with  whose  name  you  are  doubtless 
familial-,  who  though  not  a  native  i-  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  "little  State 
<>i  Ithode  Island."  lie  ts  not  unknown  to  militarv  history,  lie  organ;/:-. 1 
'he  Coast  Division,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  North 
Carolina.    His  name  is  identified  with  Roanoke  Island.  Newbern.  Camden. 
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]   Fort  Macon,   Antietam   and   Harper's   Ferry,     lie   was  commander  <u 
;   the  glorious  Army  of  the  Potomac.    I  refer  to  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  ex- 
Governor  and  now  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  ;*  little  State  of  Rhode 
!  Island." 

A  few  words  more  and  I  :un  done.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  are 
;  thrifty  and  enterprising  as  her  homes  and  varied  industries  testify.  II>  r 
;  chief  city.  Providence,  is  the  wealthiest,  in  proportion  to  population  in 
America,  and  second  to  but  one.  Vienna,  on  the  globe.  The  sister  eapi- 
I  tal.  Newport,  once  the  commercial  rival  of  Xew  York,  is  the  chief  of  tin 
I  summer  cities.  As  pretty  a  bay  as  ever  dimpled  the  land  stretching  into 
!  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  dotted  with  islands,  she  has  proportionately 
|  more  miles  of  tide-water  than  any  other  of  the  thirty-eight.  Then  she 
I  well  knows  whence  to  draw  her  immigrants.  There  are  more  Maine 
\  people  in  Rhode  Island  than  from  any  other  State.  This  is  especially 
i  applicable  to  Providence,  where  men  from  the  Pine  Tree  State  have  made 
;    their  mark  in  every  occupation  and  profession. 

Lastly  but  by  no  means  least,  the  ••  little  State  of  Rhode  Island"  is  the 
|  home  of  the  clam.  A  Rhode  Islander  looks  down  with  infinite  pity  on 
I  all  attempts  at  a  clam  dinner  outside  his  native  State.  The  clam-bake  in 
all  its  pristine  glory  is  indigenous  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
1  dence  plantations,  as  the  old  title  has  it.  and  that  alone  is  enough  to  make 
i  it  great.  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  if  you  hereafter  call  it  the  *•  little  Stjatc 
i  of  Rode  Island,"  it  will  be  with  mental  reservations.  I  am  glad.to  meet 
:    with  you  all. this  evening  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Tho  President  said  : 

Comrades:     A  First  Maine  Reunion   would  not  be  quite 

complete  without  a  word  from  my  worthy  predecessor  in  the 

I  position  I  occupy  to-night.     lie,  too,  had  a  reputation  in  the 

regiment.     He  was  the  famous  First  .Maine  "  WTiistler/"    But 

I  need  not  remind  you,  comrades,  who  served  with  him,  that 

he  never  f*  whistled  to  keep  his  courage   up."     That  virtue  is 

too  well  vouchee!  for  by  his  record  of  a  hundred  fights,  and 

by  the  scary  he  bears  to-day  as  the  proudest  badge  of  his  noble 

service   in  defence  of  his   country;    but   unavoidably   absent 

to-night,  he  sends  a  letter  which  I  will  read  : 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  August  7.  1S7S. 
M>j  Dear  Major:  I  have  expected  to  be  with  you  at  the  reunion  of  our 
old  romrndes.  to-day.  but  find  this  morning  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  tin 
so.  I  wish,  througii  yon,  to  convey  to  my  comrades  my  most  fraternal 
greetings,  and  besi  wishes  tor  their  happiness  and  pix»$p<  rity.  Gwl  bit  -- 
t!i<-  uoble  survivors  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
Fraternally  yours, 

TAUL  CHADBOURXE. 


First  Maine   Cavalry. 


Maj,  M.  then  said  : 

Comrades :  I  had  hoped  to  see  with  us  to-night  a  comrade 
who  honorably  wore  the  uniform  of  the  private  soldier  in  our 
regiment,  and  who  now  wears  the  silver  leaf  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
on  the  staff  of  our  noble  soldier-Governor,  and  who  assists 
in  administering  in  our  courts  of  justice  the  laws  he  helped  to 
uphold  and  maintain  in  the  field.  He  cannot  be  here,  but 
sends  me  this  letter,  which  I  will  read : 

Dover.  August  4th,  1S7S. 

My  Dear  Major:  Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
reuniou  of  our  gallant  old  regiment  on  the  7th  instant,  is  received. 

I  had  stoutly  and  almost  religiously  determined  that  I  would  attend  the 
next  reunion  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  not  until  to-day  did  I  become 
satisfied  that  I  should  be  unable  to  do  so. 

In  your  kind  invitation,  you  allude  to  those  who  wore  the  private's 
uniform,  and  who  now  help  to  make  and  administer  the  public  laws.  I 
have  in  my  mind  to-day  several  members  of  our  regiment,  now  more  or 
less  prominent  in  public  and  political  circles,  who  wore  the  private's  uni- 
form during  the  war.  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  wore  it  well.  I  remember 
once  of  hearing  a  celebrated  cavalry  general  say,  while  I  was  detailed  as 
orderly  at  his  headquarters,  that  he  could  select  officers,  and  competent 
ones  too.  for  a  whole  brigade,  from  the  ranks  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
What  was  true  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  was  true  of  most  if  not  all  of 
the  Maine  regiments  in  the  field. 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  the  men  composing  our  Maine  regiments  which 
made  them  superior  to  other  regiments  in  the  same  brigade  or  division. 
1  remember  well  in  the  fight  at  Brandy  Station  how  pale  we  all  were  at 
i lie  situation  as  it  appeared  to  us,  how  we  all  dreaded  to  engage  the 
superior;  force  in  front  of  us,  but  how,  when  engaged,  and  we  realized  the 
responsibility,  we  drove  everything  before  us  for  nearly  a  mile.  But 
because  there  were  intelligent  men  in  the  ranks  does  not  prove  that  they 
were  out  of  place,  that  wrong  appointments  were  made,  or  that  anybody 
tailed  of  being  appreciated.  But  it  does  prove  that  the  soldier  of  the 
Union,  as  a  rule,  fought  for  a  principle — fought  for  right  over  wrong — 
fought  for  his  country  that  he  might  have  a  country  in  which  to  live — 
fought  for  humanity,  that  human  rights  and  humane  laws  should  be 
respected  and  obeyed. 

When  such  men  are  called  upon  to  make  or  administer  the  laws  of  a 
State:  or  Xation,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  laws  will  be  enacted  which 
v<ill  oppress  those  already  oppressed,  or  that  the  laws  will  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  make  the  weak  weaker  and  the  strong  stronger.  We  were 
:,,t  simply  '*  Greeks"  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  life  and  national 
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supremacy;  we  were  American  citizen.-,  and  citizen  soldiers,  fighting  to 
uphold  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country,  against  a  conspiracy  to 
uproot  and  clestroyth^m.  And  now  that  we  have  saved  the  nation  and 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country,  let  us 
see  to  it  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  laws  and  constitution  are  so  adminis- 
tered and  construed  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Let  us  all  be  loyal — all  be  law-aiding — all  be  peaceable.  Let  us  not 
content  ourselves  with  a  peace  begotten  of  fear,  otjborn  of  compromise : 
but  a  peace  based  upon  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  in  all  Conditions 
of  life.  Such  a  peace,  and  such  only,  can  be  tolerated  in  this  country  of 
boasted  liberty. 

"Wishing  you  and  the  members  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  a  happy 
reunion  here  on  earth,  and  another  happier  reunion  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  PEAKS. 


The  next  regular  toast  was  announced  as  follows  : 

"THE  City  of  Augusta — Beautiful  for  situation,  beautiful  in  good 
deeds,  blessed  by  fair  women;  we  thank  her  for  nourishing  us  in  our 
infant  days,  and  we  thank  her  for  these  rich  gifts  towards  this  grand 
reunion  of  our  grand  old  regiment."* 

Comrades:  For  a  response  to  the  toast  just  announced,  I 
am  happy  to  introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  whom  the  citizens 
of  August:  hav-e  thrice  called  to  the  head  of  their  municipal 
affairs;  a  comrade  of  the  old  Nineteenth  Maine,  a  regiment 
which  won  for  itself  a  place  high  up  on  the  roll  of  fame,  and 
who  faithfully  performed  his  every  duty  as  a  gallant  and 
efficient  soldier  during  the  war,  as  he  has  most  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully fulfilled  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  goodly 
city — Maj.  Charles  E.  Nash,  Mayor  of  Augusta. 


Mayor  Xash  responded  as  follows  ; 

Mr.  President:    I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  our  city!'} 
referring  to  it  so  kindly  on  this  occasion;  and,  gentlemen  of  the  Firs! 
Maine  Cavalry,  in  behalf  of  all  of  our  citizens  I  welcome  to  our  city  mo>' 
cordially  -every  one  of  you,  to-day.     We  feel  that  we  are  highly  honor< 
by  your  presence.     You  are  not  strangers  to  the  people  of  Augusta  :  the} 
knew  you  when  in  your  first  encampment  on  yonder  field,  you  took  th' 
oath  to  defend  the  Flag;  your  faces  and  many  of  your  names  beeaiu 
familiar  to  thorn  during  the  months  of  your  sojourn  here  in  the  winter 
1SG1-2;  and  vivid  still  in  their  memory  is  the  day  when  you  filed  from 
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camp  for  the  inhospitable  fields  of  Virginia,  where  you  soon  began  to 
achieve  renown  for  yourselves  and  add  new  fame  to  your  native  State. 
Names  that  were  on  yo-ur  muster-roll  became  **  household  words,"  and 
.ire  now  grouped  in  history  with  the  immortals  whose  lives  have  dignified 
human  nature  and  ennobled  the  race.  My  personal  recollections  of  your 
Regiment  while  in  the  Held  are  many  and  pleasant.  Though  the  Regiment 
to  which  I  belonged  was  of  another  arm  of  the  service,  it  often  fell  in  with 
the  First  Maine  Cavalry  on  skirmish  and  picket  lines,  more  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  battles;  and  such  frequent  meetings  in  the  course  of 
campaigns  developed  a  strong  feeling  of  comradeship  between  members 
of  the  two  regiments,  which  on  the  part  of  the  infantrymen  at  least.  I  am 
sure  exists  to-day.  And.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  while  I  am  proud 
of  the  honor  of  being  with  you  at  this  reunion,  to  welcome  you  in  the 
name  of  my  fellow-citizens  to  their  hospitality,  the  occasion  is  to  me  one 
of  peculiar — yes,  of  glorious  pleasure,  in  the  contrast  it  affords  between 
these  w  piping  times  of  peace  "  and  those  other  days  when  with  my  own 
comrades  I  was  wont  to  see  you  in  battle  array  in  the  helds  and  swamps 
of  distant  Virginia,  winning  the  laurels  which  you  so  justly  deserve  and 
so  gracefully  wear. 

Thanking  you  again.  Mr.  President,  for  the  honor  you  have  done  our 
city  by  so  kindly  referring  to  it,  and  trusting  this  reunion  will  be* one  of 
solid  enjoyment  to  you  all,  and  hoping  you  may  every  one  participate  in 
inauy  more  as  the  years  go  by, 'I  will  weary  you  jio  longer. 


The  President  then  said  : 

Comrades :  That  grand  old  national  air  we  have  heard  this 
evening,  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  gives  us  a  seutiaient 
to  stir  our  patriotic  blood— -'  The  Army  and  Xavy,  forever  !" 
We  have  already  heard  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
army,  the  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  and  you  will  all  be 
glad  to  hear  a  word  from  the  navy,  also.  I  called  upon  one 
of  our  ablest  and  most  gallant  representatives  of  the  "Volun- 
teer Xavy,"  Capt.  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  for  a  response,  and 
he  sends  me  a  noble  one  which  I  will  read. 


[Letter  from  Capt.  C.  A.  B.,  U.  S.  Navy.] 
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implicit  confidence  that  the  National  honor  is  as  dear  to-day  to  the  veterans 
of  the  "Fighting  First.'*  as  when  they  followed  their  shot-riven  battle 
flags  to  the  ••  very  gaTes  of  death  "  for  its  vindication. 

We  are  now  passing  the  second  ordeal  of  great  national  test  of  loyalty 
and  honesty;  and  now,  as  before,  the  country  looks  to  its  gallant  citizen- 
soldiers  to  be  true,  devoted  and  unflinching.  The  question  that  overtops 
all  others  at  this  present  hour  involves  the  maintenance  of  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  people  made  in  the  hour  of  extremest  peril,  in  behalf  of  the 
patriots  who  were  fronting  rebellion  on  bloody  battle-fields.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  great  issue  which  summoned  the  First  Maine  Cavalry 
with  its  bugle  call,  and  until  the  last  assault  upon  the  Nation's  integrity 
is  repulsed,  no  true  soldier  of  the  Union  can  feel  that  he  is  mustered  out 
ot  service. 

In  full  recognition  of  the  glories  and  sacrifices  of  the  past,  the  duties  of 
the  present,  and  the  clangers  of  the  future,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  First  Maine,  anything  more  truly  patriotic  and  timely. 
than  to  repeat  the  honest  words  uttered  at  the  great  Springfield  Reunion 
last  June,  by  the  gallant  General  who  commanded  the  Left  wing  of 
Sherman's  Grand  Army  in  the  "March  to  the  Sea.'"  Permit,  me.  there- 
fore, to  olfer  as  a  sentiment  worthy  of  the  occasion,  this  manly  utterance 
of  Major  General  Henry  W.  Slocum,  which  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by 
the  veterans  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potohiac  : 

"  I  am  sure  none  of  "you  will  charge  me  with  introducing  a  political 
subject,  when  I  say  that  at  the  hour  of  our  greatest  danger  I  felt  grateful 
to  the  men  who  risked  their  fortunes  in  our  behalf.  I  was  grateful  to  the 
capitalist  who  loaned  the  money  which  supplied  the  munitions  of  war.  / 
ims  grateful  then  ;  lam  grateful  now  I  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  soldiers 
icho  icould  rub  or  cast  reproach  upon  the  men  who  furnished  the  means  which 
enabled  the  Government  to  send  me  to  the  battle  field." 

lam  sure  that  the  veterans  of  the  First  Maine  will  acquit  me  also  of 
any  improper  intrusion  of  politics,  in  quoting  the  noble  wrords  of  a  dis- 
tinguished political  opponent,  who  sets  his  country  and  its  honor  far 
above  the  atmosphere  of  a  blind  partisanship.  Let  me  add  a  few  words 
from  his  private  letter  to  myself  acknowledging  my  commendation  of  his 
patriotic  remarks.  They  are  worthy  to  be  repeated  at  any  gathering  of' 
loyal  soldiers : 

"  I  am  glad  my  remarks  meet  your  approval.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  I  have  never  neglected,  on  any  proper  occasion,  to  express  myself 
fully  on  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  creditors  of  the  country.  I  am  no  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrines  leading  to  repudiation  and  communism,  and  think 
<'n>j  man  who  cares  for  the  honor  of  his  country  should  speak  plainly  on  th<->> 
questions."  . 


Tendering  the  comrades  the  above  sentiments,  with  the  expression  of 
most  sincere  regret  that  I  cannot  join  in  celebrating  their  reunion,  and 
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hophig  that  the  oeeasion  may  be  as  joyous  as  the  record  of  your  grand 
old  regiment  is  bright*  I  am. 

..Fraternally  yours,  , 

C.  A.  BOUTELLE. 

Late  of  U.  S.  Navy. 

Major  Mybick  said : 

Comrades  and  Fellow  Citizens:  There  is  no  sentiment 
more  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  than  that  of 
gratitude.  Nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  pass  through 
trying  ordeals,  experience  crises  in  their  affairs,  and  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  the  countenance  and  support  and 
friendly  offices  of  each  other.  Let  your  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  early  days  of  our  war,  when  the  government  found  itself, 
fur  a  season,  almost  powerless,  almost  paralyzed ;  when  trea- 
son, at  home,  taxed  its  utmost  energies,  while  foreign  gov- 
ernments, with  scarcely  an  exception,  turned  to  us  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  sneered  at  the  failure  of  republicanism,  and 
openly  predicted,  and  exulted  in,  our  speedy  and  certain 
downfall ;  when  piratical  ships,  built  by  British  merchants, 
in  British  yards,  armed  with  British  guns,  manned  by  British 
sailors  and  officered  by  British  naval  lieutenants,  were  openly 
sent  to  sea  from  British  ports,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  ; 
when  France,  forgetful  of  the  sacred  memories  and  blood- 
cemented  ties  of  the  Revolution,  and  ignoring  all  claims  of 
right  and  justice  and  international  equity,  sought  alliances  to 
aid  her  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Union ;  and  when  from  the. 
ruling  classes  of  Europe  came  scarce  a  word  or  token  of  sym- 
pathy or  friendly  greeting,  and  we  were  left  alone,  unaided, 
uncheered,  to  tight  out  the  great  battle  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  of  law  and  order  and  good  government.  Did  you 
eve*  know  why  the  projected  alliance  between  France  and 
England,  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  growing  power  of  the 
United  Slates,  came  to  naught?  It  was  not  altogether  be- 
cause the  little  "Monitor"  completely  revolutionized  the  naval 
warfare  of  the  world;  it  was  not  altogether  because  the  great 
outburst  of  northern   patriotism,  transcending  all  conception 
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of  modern  political  thought,  in  pouring-  into  the  field  2,000,000 
of  brave  men,  was  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  stern  deter- 
mination of  our  loyal  people  to  conquer  or  to  perish, — not 
these  considerations,  alone,  thwarted  and  defeated  the  machi- 
nations of  Napoleon  and  the  English  aristocracy,  but  the  grand 
and  mighty  Empire  of  the  North,  the  great  future  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  the  one  true  and  genuine  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 
uttered  its  protest  and  its  warning,  and  called  "hands  off! — 
when  you  move  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  Russia  enters  the  field 
as  an  ally  of  the  American  Union;"'  and  Napoleon  paused, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  and  his  arms  towards  poor  Mexico, 
and  we  were  saved  the  burdens  and  the  horrors  of  a  foreign 
war  on  our  hands,  in  addition  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Do  men  forget?  Do  not  nations  remember?  Could  you  de- 
tect no  latent  meaning,  no  hidden  significance,  in  the  deep- 
seated,  universal  interest  of  the  American  people' for  Russia, 
during  the  late  war  in  the  East?  Can  there  be  any  mistaking 
where  the  sympathies  of  all  loyal  Americans  were,  and  where 
they  would  be,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land? Is  it  strange  that  our  hearts  go  out  in  warm  and  cor- 
dial welcome  to  the  representatives  of  the  power  between 
which,  the  grand  Colossus  of  the  old  world,  and  the  yonfig 
giant  of  the  new,  there  subsists  a  firm,  traditional  friendship"' 
But  comrades,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  poor  word* 
of  mine.  It  is  our  rare  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  to-night, 
as  guests,  several  gallant  representatives  of  the  Russian  Navy, 
who,  keenly  interested  in  everything  American  about  them. 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the 
evening."  It  has  afforded  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  hear 
a  word  of  greeting  from  them  on  this  occasion,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  you  have  received  them,  the  cordial, 
soldierly  welcome  you  have  accorded  them,  coming  as  I  know 
it  does  from  the  hearts  of  as  brave  and  gallant  a  regiment  as 
ever  rode  and  fought  for  the  Union,  will  serve  to  prove  t<- 
them  your  full  appreciation  of  the  friendship  of  the  magnaui- 
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mous  It ussian  government  and  people,  and  your  full  sympathy 
for  a  great  and  noble  people  grandly  battling  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.      [Loud  applause.] 

The  following  letters  from  absent  comrades  and  from  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  military  and  civil,  were  then  read  by 
the  President : 


[Letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Gregg,  commander  of  2d  Division,* Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of 

the  Potomac] 

Reading.  Pa..  July  23, 187S. 
Gen\  J.  P.  Cillet— 

My  D">r  Sir:  If  I  were  at  all  at  liberty  to  do  so,  mr>st  gladly  would  I 
be  with  the  veteran?  of  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry  at  Augusta,  on  August  7th. 
It  would  he  an  inconceivable  pleasure  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the  survivors 
of  a  regiment,  the  services  of  which  during  two  and  a  half  years,  were  a 
source  of  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  were  those  of  the  First  Maine 
to  me.  I  trust  that  Providence  has  spared  the  lives  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members,  that  your  regimental  reunion  will  be  numerously 
attended.  That  you  will  greatly  enjoy  the  occasion,  is  certain.  The 
record  of  your  regiment  was  such  a  noble  one,  and  won  such  universal 
*  applause  in  the  army  in  which  it  was  earned,  that  you  will  not  lack  a 
theme. 

I  feel  that  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  eight  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments with  which  the  First  Maine  was  associated  in  the  2d  Cavalry  Divis- 
ion* and  to  say  for  them.  God  bless  the  survivors  of  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry — a  regiment,  taken  in  all  respects,  surpassed  by  none,  and 
equalled  by  very  few  in  efficiency  and  meritorious  service. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  conveyed  to  me  the 
invitation  to  the  approaching  reunion  of  your  comrades. 
Sincerely  your  friend  and  comrade, 

D.  M.  M.  GREGG. 


[Letter  from  Gen.  J.  I.  Gregg,  commander  of  2d  Brig.,  2d  Div.,  Cav.  Corps.] 

Headquarters  Mounted  Recruiting  Skuvice,\ 
St.  Louis  Barracks,  Mo..  .May  2S,  1S78.        j 

?r>i  Dear  General:  Your  letter  of  the.  21st  insr.  and  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Report,  are  just  received,  for  which  accept  thanks,  it  would 
afford  me  the  highest  gratification  to  meet  the  comrades  of  the  old  First 
Maine  Cavalrv,  on  the  occasion  of  their  reunion  in  August  coming,  but  I 
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fear  me  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to  be  present.  The  long  years  that 
have  passed  since  I  was  associated  with  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  have 
served  to  increase  my  admiration  and  affection  for  that  renowned  regi- 
ment. I  trust  the  officers  and  men  may  long  survive  to  enjoj7"  the  rewards 
of  the  well-earned  laurels  which  grace  their  brows,  and  to  give  a  helping 
hand  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  beginning  of  which  they  so  nobly 
sustained. 

Please  remember  me  to  the  comrades  at  your  reunion,  and  express  to 
them  the  affectionate  regard  and.  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by 
Yours  truly, 

«  J.  IEVIX  GREGG,  Col.  8th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 
Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley. 

Adjutant  General  State  of  Maine. 


[Letter  from  Hon.  H.  H.,  U.  S.  Senator.] 

Bangor,  August  2,  1S7S. 
My  Dear  Sir:    I  have  your  favor  of  the  31st  ult.  inviting  me  to  be 
present  at  the  Annual  Reunion  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  at  Augusta, 
on  the  7th  instant. 

It  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  invitation,  and 
to  be  with  you  upon  that  occasion.  But  my  engagements  are  such  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  and  heroic  service  performed 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  by  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  I  would  be 
glad  indeed  to  be  with  you.  as  I  believe  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  Whe*n 
we  should  apologize  for  the  gallant  and  heroic  service  of  those  who  saved 
the  nation's  life. 

In  haste,  yours  truly, 

H.  IIAMLIX. 
Maj.  John  D.  Myeick, 

President  First  Maine  Cavalnj  Association. 


[Letter  from  Lieut.  Bowman,  Regimental  Commissary.] 

Des  Moixes,  Iowa.  July  25.  1S7S. 
Maj.  John  D.  Myeick,  President 

First  Maine  Cavalry  Association — 

My  D'  ar  Sir.:  Your  kind  notice  of  the  7tb  Reunion  of  the  1st  Maine  <  'a'v- 
alry  is  just  reeeired,  and  is  the  lirst  notice  I  have  ever  received  of  any 
of*  those  reunions.     I  believe  I  have  as  great  a  love  for  the  Old  1st  Main*1 
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Cavalry  as  any  private  or  officer  in  it.  I  am  under  obligations  to  Gen. 
Cillcy  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  two  reunions  of  the  regiment.  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  my  old  comrades,  from  the  fact  of  living  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  you.  I  have  seen  but  three  members  of  the  regiment  since  we  were 
mustered  out  in  1SG5.  Soon  after  that  I  came  west,  and  have  lived  in 
Iowa  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

My  Dear  Major,  nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  be  present 
at  the  reunion  on  the  7th  of  August,  but  I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
so  this  year.  I  was  in  Xew  York  City  on  business  last  month,  and 
thought  at  the  time  if  the  meeting  of  the  1st  Maine  would  take  place  then 
and  I  was  notified,  I  would  come  by  all  means. 

Please.  Major,  to  extend  my  warmest  regards  at  the  reunion  to  my  old 
comrades,  and  tell  them  I  would  love  dearly  to  take  them  every  one 
by  the  strong  grip  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  and  that  I  hope  to  be 
with  them  at  their  reunion  in  1S79. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


M.  T.  V.  BOWMAX. 


[Letter  from  Ex-Gov.  Washburn.] 

South  Livermore.  August  7.  1S7S. 

Maj.  J.  D.  MritiCK — My  Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  invitation  reached  me 
here  this  evening  and  too  late  for  a  response  in  person  or  by  letter.  I 
regret  that  I  could  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  old  friends 
of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  at  their  Reunion.  I  remember  that  grand 
regiment  with  peculiar  pride.  It  hacl  not  a  superior  in  the  war.  Its  fame 
is  of  the  kind  that  will  live  and  grow  with  the  passing  years. 

Thanking  you  cordially  for  the  invitation,  and  especially  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly kind  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  I  am  yours  and  the 
regiment's,  always  and  forever. 

I.  WASHBURN,  Jr. 


[Letter  from  Assistant  Surgeon,  G.  J.  N.] 

Marquette,  Mich..  August  3,  1S7S. 

Maj.  JOHN  D.  Myrick.  President,  and 

First  Maine  Cavalry  Association — 

Comrades:  As  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  the  reunion,  I  avail  myself  of 
tftis  means  of  sending  kindly  greetings  to  you  all,  hoping  sometime  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you. 
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I  spent  some  time  to-day  with  General  Sheridan,  who  was  here  on  hi- 
return  from  the  Black  Hills,  and  we  talked  over  many  of  the  cavalry 
campaigns,  especially  that  of  1S65  and  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  I 
told  the  General  of  your  reunion,  and  he  wished  to  he  remembered  most 
kindly  to  the  "  First  Maine." 

Yours,  very  truly, 

GEO.  J.  NORTHROP. 


[Letter  from  Maj.  Freeze.] 

Eureka.  Cal..  July  26.  1878. 
To  the  Members  of  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry  Association — 

Comrades:    Your  invitation    to  attend    the   Seventh  Reunion  of   thy 

I    Association  at  Augusta,  on  the  7th  prox.,  is  before  me.     I  much  regret 

!   the  necessity  which  compels  me  to  say  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  That 

occasion.    To  look  in  the  well  known  faces,  and  to  feel  the  hearty  grasp 

j    of  the  hand  of  comrades  whom  common  toils,  dangers,  struggles  and 

i   triumphs  through  the  memorable  ;;  bloody  years."  have  rendered  so  dear 

i   to  each  other,  would  be  a  pleasure  indeed,  but  it  is  one  which  I  must  at 

i   present  forego.     At  the  same  time  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  send  you  a 

i   greeting  and  God-speed  from  the  shores  of  the  far  Pacific,  and  to  assure 

you  that  neither  time  nor  distance,  nor  anything  less  than  the  great  order 

that  details  me  for  duty  in  the  Unknown  Beyond,  can  efface  y^)u  from  nit 

memory.     All  joy  to  you  on  our  memorial  day.  and  while  wishing  y<>n 

unbounded  pleasure   in  the  approaching  festivities,  permit  me  to  hop.f 

that  you  will  not  forget  a  bumper  and  a  kindly  thought  for  the  absen] 

ones. 

Fraternally  your  comrade. 

J.  W.  FREESE. 


[Letter  from  Col.  J.  W.  S.,  19th  Me.  Inf.] 

Richmond,  August  5,  1S7S. 
Maj.  John  D.  Myiuck.  President 

First  Maine  Cavalry  Association.  Augusta — 
Dear  Si)':  You  have  placed  me  under  very  great  obligations  for  yoi 
kind  and  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  on  the  7rli  tnst.,  at  the  reuni< 
of  that  glorious  old  regiment,  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  I  very  mm 
hope  that  1  may  be  able  to  be  with  yon.  but  fear  that  I  may  be  our  of  tl 
State  that  day.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  yon  cavalry  fellow-  ?.. 
when  you  get  together.     We,  common  infantrymen,  do  a  good  deal  i 
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bragging,  and  are  honest  about  it.  too.  But  you — you.  who  had  to  pro- 
run'  an  enlarged  edition  of  colors  to  hold  the  names  of  the  engagements 
in  which  you  bore  a  meritorious  part — you,  who.  under  General  Orders. 
No.  10.  Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac.  March  7.  1SG5.  had  more  battles 
on  your  colors  then  any  other  regiment  or  organization  in  the  whdle  army, 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  in  how  many  engagements  you  afterwards  par- 
ticipated— it  must  be  music  to  hear  you  brag  if  you  are  true  to  history 
and  just  to  yourselves. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  SPAULDIXG. 


The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  were  unanimously 
voted  to  the  Local  Committee,  to  the  Augusta  Cornet  Band, 
and  to  the  Augusta  Glee  Club. 

The  hour  having  now  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  the  evening's  festivities  to  a  close,  the  comrades  joined 
as  a  parting  act,  in  singing  the  following  ode,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Maj.  J.  D.  Myrick  : 

First  Maine  Cavalry  Reunion  Ode. 

Sound  the  dear  old  bugle,  boys. 

Ring  out  the  calls  once  more. 
Which  thrilled  our  hearts  and  nerved  our  arms 

In  hallowed  days  of  yore; 
Which  summoned  us  to  victory. 

To  glory  o'er  and  o'er. 
While  we  were  lighting  for  the  Union. 

Chorus : 
Hurrah  !     Hurrah  !     The  flag  that  we  revere ; 
Hurrah!     Hurrah!     The  land  we  love  so  dear; 
The  lives  we  pledged  we'll  pledge  anew 

To  God  and  Country  here, 
As  when  we  were  lighting  for  the  Union. 


Grand  old  calls,  whose  stirring  blasts 

Rang  out  in  battle  peal ; 
Roused  us  to  immortal  deeds. 

And  bared  our  shining  steel ; 
Led  our  conquering  i t - _; "u ►  u ^  on. 

And  made  the  foeuiau  reel. 
When  we  were  lighting  for  the  Union. 


■Chorus. 
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How  those  calls  bring  back  to  us 

The  cannon's  boom  and  crash. 
The  rattling  roar  of  musketry. 

The  sabre's  gleam  and  flash, 
The  glorious  charge,  the  rebel  rout. 

While  through  their  ranks  we  dash — 
As  when  we  were  lighting  for  the  Union. —  Chorus. 

How  those  tones  recall  to-night 

That  story  of  the  past ; 
How  those  precious  memories 

Crowd  on  us  thick  and  fast :     t 
Memories  which  shall  brighter  grow. 

As  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Of  when  we  were  lighting  for  the  Union. —  Chorus. 

Up,  boys  up  !    Let  three  times  three 

Our  joy  and  gladness  tell. 
To  rally  here  once  more,  around 

The  colors  loved  so  well. 
Which  led  us  to  undying  fame. 

Through  storms  of  shot  and  shell, 
When  we  were  fighting  for  the  Union. —  Chorus. 

And  three  times  three  we'll  proudly  give 

The  peerless  old  FIRST  MAIXE  ! 
Which  led  the  van  of  freedom's  host. 

And  never  led  in  vain: 
Whose  shot-torn  standards,  glory  crowned. 

Ne'er  knew  defeat  nor  stain. 
While  we  were  fighting  for  the  Union. — Chorus. 


The  Seventh  Reunion  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  was  then 
over,  and  the  Association  adjourned  for  another  year. 

The  exercises,  which  throughout  were  of  the  most  interest- 
ing character,  not  only  to  the  comrades  bat  to  the  visitors 
present,-  were  pleasantly  varied  by  the  music  of  the  Augusta 
Cornet  Band,  at  intervals,  and  by  the  superb  singing  of  the 
Augusta  Glee  Club,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Myrick,  Hunt, 
Ward  and  Ladd,  their  fine  music  being  owo  of  the  grandest 
features  of  the  evening  and  winning  the  wannest  and  heartiest 
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commendations,  both  of  the  comrades  aud  citizens,  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Tints  ended  the 
Seventh  Annual  Reunion  of  the  comrades  of  the  gallant  old 
First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  that  they  may  see  many  more  such 
pleasant  gatherings,  is  the  wish  of  their  many  friends — of  all 
the  loyal  people  of  the  dear  old  State  of  Maine. 

The  Kennebec  Journal  says  : 

w-  Xo  Maine  regiment  has  a  better  record  than  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
Going  to  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the  campaign,  these  ••  long-armed 
Maine  Cavalrymen  "  had  the  satisfaction  and  glory  of  participating  in  the 
last  battle  of  the  great  rebellion.  Coming  from  the  best  homes  in  the 
State,  the  material  of  the  regiment  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  the  name 
they  have  made  in  history  can  be  no  surprise  to  the  intelligent  mind. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  this  noble  regiment. 
however  pleasant  that  task  may  be.  but  to  give  a  plain,  unvarnished 
report  of  the  seventh  reunion  of  the  regiment,  which  took  place  in  this 
city  yesterday.  The  members  of  the  old  regiment  residing  in  Augusta, 
had  looked  forward  for  some  time  to  the  event,  with  great  pleasure,  and 
made  due  preparations  therefor:  and  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  making  such  satisfactory  arrangements  and  carrying  them  out  so 
admirably. "  * 
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FIRST    MAIXE     CAVALRY    ASSOCIATION 

RECORD  OF   PROCEEDINGS 


I    Eighth  and  Ninth  Annual  Reunions, 


LEWISTON    AND    PITTSFIELD. 


1879-80 


AUGUSTA: 

S  P  R  A  O  U  E     «t     SON',     P  R  1  N  T  E  R  S 

1881. 


THE   EIGHTH  AX3TJAL  EEUXIOX 

Of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  was  held  in  Lewiston,  September 
2d,  1879,  and  was  equally  pleasant  with  its  predecessors. 
The  comrades  living  at  Lewiston  and  Auburn  had  worked 
with  a  will,  and  were  ably  assisted  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
cities.  The  comrades  from  abroad  began  to  arrive  early  in 
the  morning,  and  found  themselves  cordially  welcomed  at 
the  several  depots  by  the  resident  comrades,  and  long  before 
noon  they  were  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  reunion,  which 
means  more  to  old  soldiers  than  the  civilian  has  any  idea  of. 
Headquarters  were  at  the  City  Hall,  which  had  been- kindly 
tendered  the  Association  by  the  city,  and  City  Hall  and 
vicinity  wore  a  lively  and  happy  appearance  all  the  forenoon 
and  until  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There 
were  greetings  the  most  cordial,  hand-shakes  the  most  hearty, 
God-bless-yous  the  most  devout,  and  inquiries  after  each 
others  welfare  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt.  There  were 
comrades  there  who  had  not  seen  each  other  since  the  muster- 
out,  or  even  for  a  longer  period,  and  their  greetings  might 
well  be  hearty.  How  the  old  memories  welled  up ;  how 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  various  scenes  through  which  they 
had  passed  ;  how  the  voice  was  hushed  at  the  mention  of 
those  whom  they  had  seen  die  in  battle  or  the  hospital,  or  at 
hearing  that  this  or  that  loved  comrade  had  died  since  the 
war ;  how  the  comrades  enjoyed  the  meetings  and  the  greet- 
ings, and  how  fondly  they  lingered  to  talk  over  the  old 
times.  They  had  grown  older  since  they  were  serving 
together — some  of  their  heads  are  now  tinged  with  grey — 
some  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  service  in  fail- 
ing health — some  have  all  these  years  sutlered  from  wounds 
received  or  illness  incurred  in  the  army — but  for  the  day 
they  were  as  young  as  they  used  to  be,  and  For  a  day  all  the 
anxieties  and  troubles  of  life  were  forgotten,  and  they  were 
happy  and  free  from  care.  How  the  old  stories  were  re-told ; 
now  the   old  jokes  repeated  ;  how  glorious   memories   held 
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complete  sway.  Verily,  as  one  comrade  remarked,  it  were 
worth  while  to  have,  served  in  the  war,  if  only  to  enjoy  the 
reunion  with  old  comrades. 

In  this  buoyant,  happy  manner,  the  time  passed  all  too 
quickly  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  business 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  time  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  comrades  present. 

THE   BUSINESS   MEETING 

Was  held  in  City  Small  Hall  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Maj.  H.  C. 
Hall.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Leroy  II.  Tobie  of 
Portland,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  Winsor  B.  Smith,  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  business.  On  motion 
of  Maj.  My  rick,  Gen.  Charles  H.  Smith,  long  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  now  Colonel  19th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  order 
of  the  President  on  special  duty  just  at  this  time,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  be  present,  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  Association  by  acclamation,  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

Comrade^  Emery  T.  Gatchell,  J.  W.  West,  J.  B.  Loring, 
J.  P.  Cilley  and  A.  E.  Soule,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
nominate  the  remaining  officers,  and  also  to  propose  three 
towns  from  which  to  select  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  publish  in  pamphlet  form  the  proceeding- 
of  this  reunion  as  in  former  years. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  li^t 
of  officers  : 

Vice  President— Captain  W.  S.  HOWE,  Pittstield. 
Recording  Secretary— LEROY  H.  TOBIE,  Portland. 
Corresponding  Secretary — GEO.  L.  DUSTON,  Auburn. 
Treasurer— Iavxt.  ORRIX  S.  HASKELL,  Pittstield. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  officers  elected  in  accord- 
!  ance  therewith.     The  Committee  also   reported  Brunswick. 
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Bath  and  Pittsfield,  as  towns  from  which  to  select  the  place 
for  next  meeting,  and  Pittsfield  was  finally  chosen. 

The  assessment  for  the  coming  year  was  fixed  at  one  dol- 
lar each. 

It  was  voted  that  the  comrades  assemble  at  the  hall  at  7 
o'clock  P.  M.,  to  attend  the  banquet. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  and  the  line  was  formed  under 
direction  of  Major  Hall,  for  a  inarch  to  Riverside  Cemetery, 
where  services  were  to  be  held  in  memory  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Stephen  Boothby,  who  died  from  wounds  received  while  lead- 
ing the  advance  on  Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond,  May  10th, 
1864.  Johnson's  Band  headed  the  column,  while  in  the 
ranks,  borne  by  comrade  George  L.  Duston,  was  the  flag 
presented  to  the  regiment  by  the  ladies  of  Portland.  As  the 
column  passed  around  the  Park  it  was  greeted  with  an  artil- 
lery salute  fired  by  Capt.  J.  S.  P.  Ham,  in  honor  of  the 
regiment.  The  line  of  march  was  through  Park,  Spruce, 
Bates,  Main  and  Riverside  streets  to  the  cemetery,  and  the 
march  was  enlivened  by  hundreds  of  kindly  faces  along  the 
way,  and  by  reminiscences  of  other  marches.  It  mast  be 
said  that,  considering  the  fact  that  they  were  cavalrymen, 
and  that  they  had  done  no  marching  for  years,  the  comrades 
did  exceedingly  well,  and  at  times  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
old  swinging  gait,  which  sent  the  blood  tingling  through  the 
veins  as  it  recalled  marches  into  battle  on  foot,  and  hurried 
marches  through  the  woods  to  the  support  of  friends,  or  to 
repulse  foes. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

As  the  column  entered  the  cemetery,  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  had  already  gathered,  the  band  played  a  dirge, 
and  the  reaiment  was  formed  in  a  double  half  circle  around  the 
Lrravc  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Boothby.  The  grave  is  marked 
by  a  tall  marble  column  upon  a  granite  base.  The  marble  is 
a  soldier's  monument,  substantial  and  unpretending.  It  is 
near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  and  in  a  commanding  posi- 
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tion.     A  rose  bush  is   sheltered  by  the   shaft  and  on  the 

mound  beside  it  is  a  large  urn,  which  was  filled  with  peonies, 

dahlias  and  large  blossoms.     A  wreath  of  immortelles  rested 

on   the    monument   above    the    inscription,    and   vases    and 

boquets  of  flowers  adorned  the  lot.     The  inscription  reads  as 

follows : 

STEPHEN    BOOTHBY, 

Lieirt  Col.  of  the  1st  Me.  Cavalry,  died  at  Point  Lookout.  Md.,  June 
5,  1804.  from  wounds  received  while  leading  a  cavalry  charge  at  Beaver 
Dam  Station,  Va. 

^Jt.  30. 
Son  of  Rev.  Sam'l  and  Sarah  Boothby. 

The  father,  brother  and  other  relatives  of  the  dead  soldier 
were  present.  After  further  music  by  the  Band,  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  when  Major  Hall  introduced 
Lieut.  Edw.  P.  Tobie,  who  read  a  memorial  sketch  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Boothby,  as  follows  : 

Comrades :    We  have  assembled  here  to  pay  a  comrade's  tribute  to  the 
j    memory  of  one  whom  we  all  respected,  honored,  loved.     And  while  I  am 
I   always  willing  to  say  a  kind  word  for  a  comrade,  I  shrink  from  the  task 
|    now  set  before  me,  for  I  would  that  an  abler  pen  than  mine  might  write. 
I   and  a  more  eloquent  tongue  speak,  the  words  which  are  to  dor  honor  to 
j    our  loved  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Stephen  Boothby.     It  was  hoped  that  our 
|    old  commander,  Col.  Charles  II.  Smith,  might  be  here  to  perform  this 
|    service,  for  no  one  knew  him  better  or  was  more  intimately  associated 
with  him  than  he;  but  a  detail  just  at  this  time,  by  the  President,  pre- 
vented.    On  learning  that  I  was  selected  for  this  duty,  therefore,  I  wrote 
to  Col.  Smith,  asking  him  to  furnish  me  with  some  recollections  of  our 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  which  he  kindly  did,  and  I  will  first  read  the  words 
of  one  whose  voice  you  would  most  like  to  hear. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Boothby  entered  Waterville  College  in  1S53 
and  graduated  in  1857.  I  entered  in  1852.  and  was  in  College  with  him 
three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  College — always  stood  high 
— and  graduated  well.  He  afterwards  taught  some  of  our  best  schools, 
including  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Bangor.  One  season  he  was  engaged 
as  instructo'r  and  lecturer  for  the  Teachers*  Institutes  throughout  the 
State,  under  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  lion.  Mark  II. 
I>unnell.  In  the  spring  of  18(51  Boothby  and  Duanell,  or  rather  Dunnell 
atiil  Boothby,  opened  a  law  oiliee  in  Portland,  wit! i  bright  prospects  of 
success.  The  partnership  was  soon  dissolved,  however,  Dunnell  to  enter 
the  Fifth  Maine  Infantry,  and  Boothby  to  enter,  a  few  months  later,  the 
First  Maine  Cavalr}'  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  raised  for  the 
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most  part  in  Portland.  He  was  promoted  Captain  of  the  same  company, 
after  going  into  the  lield  the  next  year.  He  was  on  duty  with  his  com- 
pany till  he  was  appointed  Major,  in  March  or  April,  1863,  except  a  few 
months  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  while  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  Military 
Governor  (Col.  Allen)  at  Frederick,  Md..  during  the  Maryland  campaign. 
As  stated,  he  was  promoted  Major  in  the  spring  of  1863.  He  was  also 
promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  following  July,  which  grade  he  held 
till  his  death. 

He  was  always  ready  for  duty  and  was  always  energetic  and  hopeful. 
He  had  but  little  opportunity  to  show  his  best,  because  he  always  served 
as  a  subordinate.  As  an  independent  commander  of  a  regiment,  or  even 
a  larger  command,  I  believe  he  would  have  been  very  dashing  and  bril- 
liant, and  would  probably  have  made  for  himself  and  command  a  lasting 
record.  But  notwithstanding  his  limited  opportunity  to  display  leader- 
ship, I  can  recall  many  instauces  of  his  gallantry.  At  Aldie,  Kilpatrick's 
brigade  was  repulsed  and  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  rescue.  The 
lamented  Douty  charged  with  a  part  of  the  regiment  just  in  time  to  turn 
back  the  rebel  squadrons  and  save  our  battery.  Boothby  charged  near 
Douty.  Douty  fell  as  any  soldier  might  wish  to  fall — at  the  head  of  his 
troopers  with  victory  in  his  grasp — and  brave,  gallant,  illustrious  Boothby 
was  left  in  temporary  command  of  the  position.  I  had  been  recalled  from 
another  part  of  the  field,  and  came  up  with  one  battalion.  Boothby  had 
taken  a  good  position  behind  a  stone  wall.  At  that  time  the  fate  of 
Douty  was  not  known.  It  was  known,  however,  that  the  sturdy  Captain 
Summatt  had  been  killed,  because  his  body  was  in  sight.  The  turnpike 
was  thick  with  dead  and  wounded.  At  our  approach,  Boothby  straight- 
ened up  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  carnage  such  as  at  that  time  but  few  were 
accustomed  to  see,  called  for  three  cheeks.  He  inspired  them,  too. 
because  they  were  given  with  a  will.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  x>resent 
just  his  looks  and  appearance  at  that  moment.  There  was  no  dismay  nor 
despair.  His  face  was  radiant  and  beaming  as  if  with  delightful  pleasure. 
and  I  thought  he  never  looked  so  handsome  as  at  that  moment. 

Again  at  Shepardstown.  (a  full  account  of  which  battle  1  intended  to 
write),  he  was  early  upon  the  skirmish  line,  mounted,  and  peering 
through  the  timber  as  a  hunter  would  for  game.  His  horse  turned  him 
-ideways  to  the  enemy,  and  a  bullet  made  a  severe  tlesh  wound  across 
bis  back.  He  remained  in  his  saddle  for  some  time,  and  then  went  back 
to  the  surgeons.  The  wound  compelled  him  to  accept  a  sick  leave,  and 
be  went  home  a  short  time.  While  home  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which 
be  ridiculed  the  system  of  substitutes  for  drafted  men.  The  letter  gave 
a  very  discouraging  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  men  were  being  obtained 
and  the  prospect  of  recruiting  the  army.  The  letter  was  not  a  fault- 
finding one,  but  as  already  hinted,  was  full  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
i  rteeived  the  letter  while  on  picket  and  aeeidentaliy  iost  it.  It  was 
picked  up  by  the  enemy  and  published  in  the  Richmond  "Whig"  with 
I'oothby's  name  in  full  while  mine  appeared  only  as  ;- Dear  Colonel,''  a 
'natter  that  caused  him  some  annoyance;  also  many  ringing  laughs. 
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Boothby  was  cultivated,  well-informed,  a  good  talker,  and  quick  in 
repartee.  He  was  generally  attractive  in  society  and  especially  so  to 
ladies.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  there  lived  in  Warrenton,  Va..  a 
Miss  Queen  Ward.  She  was  talented  and  accomplished,  and  a  belle  in 
society.  She  was  also  thoroughly  loyal  to  her  disloyalty.  She  was  an 
ardent  defender  of  the  South.  By  some  law  of  attraction,  she  and 
Boothby  met,  and  in  spite  of  their  natural  antagonism  arising  from  the 
all-important  theme  of  the  time,  they  were  evidently  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other  in  their  very  difference  of  opinion  and  interest.  One 
morning  before  the  battle  of  the  Second  Bull  Run,  in  passing  her  house. 
Boothby  saw  her  at  the  gate.  She  told  him  tauntingly  that  Jeb.  Stuart's 
cavalry  would  pass  through  the  town  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
backed  her  opinion  with  a  bet  of  a  basket  of  wine.  Boothby  was  too 
loyal  and  gallant  not  to  take  the  bet.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  that 
in  that  instance  the  southern  belle  was  better  informed  than  the  northern 
soldier,  and  Boothby  lost.  The  belle  moved  to  .Richmond  before  we 
returned  to  Warrenton  again,  and  never  saw  him  afterwards  to  claim  her 
bet. 

During  the  spring  campaign  of  1SC4,  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
Sheridan  with  all  his  cavalry  slipped  by  the  right  Hank  of  Lee's  army  and 
moved  toward  Richmond.  The  first  evening  we  reached  Beaver  Dam 
Station  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  where  Custer,  having  the 
advance,  captured  trains,  recaptured  Union  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  and  other  property.  The  next  morning  the  First  Maine  was 
ordered  to  take  the  advance.  As  the  regiment  was  moving  out,  Gen. 
Sheridan  sent  orders  to  me  by  a  staff  officer,  to  move  with  dispatch  and 
"  brush  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way."  Boothby  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  advance  guard  and  the  column  moved  out  at  once.  I  had  hardly 
got  the  Hankers  disposed,  when  I  heard  tiring  in  front.  I  galloped  in 
that  direction  and  soon  met  Boothby,  accompanied  by  Chaplain  Bartlett. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  right  breast  and  right  arm.  near  the 
shoulder.  I  saw  that  he  was  badly  hurt,  and  sent  an  orderly  to  rind  the 
surgeon.  We  exchanged  only  a  few  words,  and  I  hurried  to  the  front. 
The  force  encountered  was  not  a  formidable  one.  A  charge  by  four 
companies  brushed  it  out  ot  the  way.  But  most  unfortunately  Boothby 
was  struck  by  the  first  tire,  and  two  of  his  men  were  hit  at  the  same  time. 
The  command  moved  on.  but  before  the  rear  guard  of  that  long  drawn- 
otit  column  was  ready  to  pass,  the  surgeons  were  ready  to  fall  in.  They 
had  performed  the  operation  of  exsecting  his  arm  at  the  shoulder,  had 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  put  him  in  an  ambulance.  The  next  morning  at 
the  Spilth  Anna  River  I  saw  him.  and  detailed  two  men  to  report  to  him 
and  care  for  him  as  much  as  possible.  lie  endured  that  ambulance  for 
live  days  over  the  rough  roads  around  Richmond  and  through  tie:  bot- 
toms and  crossings  of  the  Chiekahothiny.  liil  we  reached  a  hospital  b.oai 
on  the  James  Kivcr.  lie  was  tired,  but  not  exhausted.  His  splendid 
constitution  and  physique,  and  his  indomitable  courage,  kept,  him  up. 
He   could   help   himself.     .Major  Thaxter,  who  had  been  wounded  two 
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days  after  Boothby  was,  embarked  on  the  boat  with  him.    When  I  parted  | 

with  them,  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  was  to  be  a  life-parting  with  Boothby.  I 

His  subsequent  death  in  hospital  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  j 

well  known.     The  foregoing  reminiscences  were  written  absolutely  from  j 

memory,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  answer  to  a  sudden  demand,  j 

;i!id  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  that  they  are  imperfect. 

I  will  add  the  following  personal  remarks:     Colonel  Boothby  was  my  j 

junior  in  rank  and  rendered  his  most  valuable  services  immediatelv  under 

i 
my  command.     lie  was  next  to  myself  in  rank,  and  our  relations  were    \ 

very  intimate.     lie  enjoyed  my  entire  confidence  every  moment.     I  do 

not  recall  a  single  instance  of  estrangement  between  us.    He  was  as  noble   ; 

and  generous  as  he  was  gifted  and  brave. 

If  the  members  of  our  Regimental  Association  should  have  an  oppor-  j 

tunity  to  visit  his  resting  place  near  his  home.  I  would  esteem  it  a  very 

high  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  number,  that  I,  too.  might  contribute  a 

flower  to  his  grave  and  utter  a  kind  word  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

C.  H.  SMITH. 

Colonel  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army— 

formerly  Colonel  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  Aug.  14th,  1879. 

Thus  speaks  Col.  Smith.  And  it  would  seem  that  this,  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  knew  him  so  intimately,  one  whom  we  all  honored  so  highly,  \ 
one  who  led  us  so  fearlessly  and  whom  we  followed  so  fearlessly,  one  I 
whose  face  above  all  others  it  would  do  us  good  to  see — were  enough,  j 
Vet  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  the  tribute  of  a  soldier  to  one  of  his  I 
commanding  officers.  Our  difference  in  position  was  such  that  I  only 
knew  him  from  afar  off.  but  1  earl}'  Learned  to  respect  him.  My  recol- 
lection of  him  is,  quiet,  calm,  gentlemanly,  around  camp — tierce  as  a 
tiger  on  the  field,  and  careful  and  energetic  on  every  duty.  We  all 
remember  his  emphatic  language  when  in  action  (language  he  rarely 
used  except  under  the  excitement  of  battle  and  certainly  excusable  then), 
his  activity,  his  fearlessness,  his  anxiety  only  that  he  and  his  command 
should  do  their  whole  duty,  his  disregard  of  danger  in  his  solicitude  that 
every  service  be  well  and  faithfully  performed,  his  care  only  that  the 
reputation  of  the  regiment  should  not  suffer  through  him;  and  we  also 
remember,  in  strong  contrast,  his  quiet  appearance  and  unassuming  air 
around  camp  or  when  off  duty.  There  was  no  show,  or  bluster,  or  swagger, 
about  him,  he  was  gentlemanly  always,  yet  none  paid  stricter  attention 
tjU  the  details  of  the  various  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  none 
was  more  vigilant,  none  performed  his  whole  duty  better.  "Duty!"1 
was  his  watchword  ever,  and  how  faithfully  he  obeyed  its  calls  you  all 
-tow.  lie  was.  in  short,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — a  Christian  and  a 
soldier.  A  braver  man  never  drew  sabre  in  defence  of  liberty — abetter 
man  never  gave  his  life  lor  country's  sake — a  purer  man  never  yielded  up 
his  spirit  to  God. 
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Many  of  you  will  remember  him  at  Shepardstown,  where  he  was 
wounded,  of  which  the.  Colonel  has  already  spoken.  You  will  remember 
the  various  incidents  of  that  sharp  contest.  You  will  remember  his 
untiring  activity  and  watchfulness.  You  will  remember  his  riding  back 
and  forth  along  the  line,  cheering  and  encouraging  the  men.  Some  of 
you  will  remember  just  how  he  looked  when  he  made  the  remark,  after- 
wards somewhat  famous  in  the  regiment, -'Give  it  to 'em,  boys!  give  it 
to  'em!  this  is  the  greatest  skirmishing  on  record!"  And  you  will 
remember  him  on  a  score  of  battlefields. 

How  well  I  remember  the  morning  on  which  he  received  his  fatal 
wound.  How  vividly  the  whole  scene  comes  up  before  me.  We  are  on 
Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond,  and  this  (May  10,  18G4,)  is  the  second  day 
outside  our  lines.  "We  are  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  sound 
of  cannon  and  the  screaming  of  shells  flying  over  our  bivouac,  near 
Beaver  Dam  Station.  We  eat  our  frugal  breakfast  hurriedly  and  move 
out,  it  being  the  turn  of  our  regiment  to  take  the  advance.  Company  G 
has  the  right  of  the  regiment,  and  I  am  in  the  first  set  of  fours.  When 
the  advance  guard  is  formed,  a  comrade  named  Roberts  takes  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  road  alone — the  foremost  man  in  the  whole  command. 
A  dozen  or  twenty  yards  to  his  rear  are  Charley  Delano  and  myself,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  while  still  further  to  the  rear  are  a  squad  of  four 
men,  then  a  sqad  of  eight,  then  the  company,  and  then  the  regiment,  the 
several  subdivisions  being  some  twenty  yards  or  more  apart.  On  either 
side  of  the  advance  guard  there  is  a  quartette  of  flankers,  each  in  com- 
mand of  a  corporal,  the  men  marching  in  line  a  few  yards  apart  and 
keeping  as  far  away  from  the  line  as  they  can  do  and  have  one  man  in 
sight  of  it.  the  men  all  the  time  keeping  in  sight  of  each  other.  As  soon 
as  the  advance  is  formed  we  start,  and  have  got  hardly  a  pistol  shot  from 
Sheridan's  headquarters,  when  we  see  three  men  standing  by  their  horses 
in  the  corner  of  a  held  by  the  road  side,  close  by  some  woods,  scarce  lift}* 
yards  away.  They  look  so  much  like  pickets  that  the  question  is  asked. 
"Can  those  be  our  pickets'?*'  and  the  answer  is.  "Can't  be — so  near 
Sheridan's  headquarters  as  this.""  In  a  moment  those  three  men  delib- 
erately tire  at  us,  then  mount  and  ride  into  the  woods.  This  is  a  genuine 
surprise.  They  are  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  how  it  happens  they  are  so 
near  we  cannot  imagine.  Perhaps  in  the  excitement  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  advance  we  have  marched  further  than  we  know,  but  the  impres- 
sion is  that  we  are  as  yet  close  by  Sheridan's  headquarters.  Our  carbines 
are  ready,  and  we  fire  at  once  but  to  noetlVct.  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby.  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  advance,  shouts,  "Forward,  there — Forward!  March 
right  along  as  though  there  was  nothing  there,  and  shoot,  them  whenever 
you  see  them !"  We  march  a  short  distance,  when  the  three  men  again 
come  into  the  road,  lire  at  u*.  and  again  disappear.  We  tire  also.  We  keep 
up  this  sort  of  marching  fight — the  enemy  coining  out  of  the  woods  occa- 
sionally and  tiring,  and  we  tiring  at  them — for  a  couple  of  miles  or  so, 
when  suddenly,  as  we  turn  a  corner,  we  find  a  score  or  more  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  left  of  the  road,  behind  a  fence.     Lieut.  Col.  Boothby  orders 
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us  to  charge — just  the  advance  guard,  the  four  men  in  rear  of  us,  and  the 
thinkers  on  the  left  of  the-.road — and  we  do  so.  driving  them  away.  As 
we  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  where  they  were,  we  see  across  a  field  and  a 
ditch,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  a  long  line  of  them,  evidently 
waiting  for  us.  As  they  see  us  they  open  a  remarkably  lively  fire.  Lieut. 
Col.  Boothby  again  orders  us  to  charge,  but  we  hesitate,  thinking  that 
perhaps  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  situation.  Impatiently  he  shouts. 
'•Charge!"  and  suddenly  disappears.  We  never  see  him  again.  lie 
received  the  wound  which  proved  fatal  just  as  he  ordered  the  charge  this 
last  time,  and  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak  are  still  ringing  in 
my  ears. 

Lieut.  Col.  Boothby  died.  And  as  his  noble  soul  went  out  there  came 
to  take  its  place  the  spirit  of  a  deeper  devotion  to  duty,  a  higher  love  of 
country,  a  nobler  disregard  of  danger  in  the  cause  of  right  and  of  justice, 
that  hovered  over  the  regiment  until  its  muster-out,  and  that  still  lingers 
around  and  guides  the  comrades  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  serve  in  the 
light  of  his  example.  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby  died.  And  shall  Ave  here 
to-day  mourn  his  loss?  Shall  we  drop  a  tear,  or  breathe  a  word  of  pity, 
that  he  died  so  young,  while  so  bright  a  future  was  before  him?  No! 
rather  let  us  speak  of  him,  as  of  all  our  departed  comrades,  with  pride 
that  we  served  with  them,  joy  that  the  sacrifice  they  offered  upon  the 
altar  of  liberty  was  found  worthy  to  be  accepted,  envy  that  they  are  at 
rest  and  free  from  all  the  toil,  and  care,  and  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  weariness,  and  heart-sickness,  of  this  life.  Comrades,  have  not 
all  of  us,  since  we  returned  to  civil  life,  seen  times  when  we  have  been 
half  inclined  to  wish  that  we,  too,  were  peacefully  at  rest — aye,  quietly 
sleeping  in  unknown  graves  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia?  They  did  not 
live  to  see  their  labors,  their  hardships,  their  sufferings,  crowned  with 
success — nor  did  they  live  to  fear  that  the  fruits  of  their  victories  might 
yet  slip  from  the  grasp  of  the  victors  and  all  their  sacrifices  go  for  naught. 
They  did  not  live  to  wear  the  laurel  they  so  nobly  earned — nor  did  they 
live  to  hear  themselves  and  their  comrades  taunted  with  mercenary 
motives  in  going  forth  to  the  defence  of  the  old  flag,  jeered  at  because 
the}-  love  to  meet  their  comrades  and  "live  the  old  days  over  again." 
sneered  at  because  they  stand  by  a  comrade  through  thick  and  thin, 
laughed  at  because  they  proudly  feel  that  they  have  done  something  for 
country's  sake.  They  did  not  know  how  the  tide  of  battle  was  to  turn — 
nor  did  they  ever  come  to  feel  that  perhaps  they  made  a  mistake  when 
they  gave  up  even-thing  to  tight  for  the  Union,  or  that  the  time  they 
gave  for  their  country  is  so  much  time  thrown  away.  They  are  at  rest — 
calm,  quiet,  peaceful,  happy  rest.  Thank  God  for  that,  and  thank  Him, 
also,  that  we  still  have  the  memory  of  their  noble  deeds  to  cheer  us  on 
(,ur  way.  Let  us  rather  envy  them,  while  we  pay  them  a  comrade's 
loving  tribute. 

Lieut.  Col.  Boothby  died.  Let  us  here,  to-day,  standing  by  his  grave, 
remembering  his  noble  life  and  his  glorious  death,  each  one  pledge  our- 
selves to  strive  to  emulate  his  example.     Let  us  each  one  pledge  our- 
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solves  anew  to  keep  his  memory,  and  the  memory  of  our  comrades,  and  the 
memory  of  the  cause,  for  which  we  fought  and  for  which  they  died,  ever 
bright,  and  to  practice  ourselves,  and  teach  our  children  lessons  of 
patriotism,  of  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  God,  of  love  of  liberty,  and  of  rever- 
ence for  the  dear  old,  grand  old  stars  and  stripes,  the  lessons  which  we 
road  as  we  stand  here  by  the  grave  of  one  who  gave  his  life  for  them. 
Then  shall  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby  not  have  lived  in  vain.  Then  shall  our 
sacrifices  and  hardships  not  have  been  in  vain.  Then  shall  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  not  have  been  fought  in  vain.  Then  shall  we  be  found  worthy, 
at  the  last  grand  roll  call,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby. 
in  the  awful  presence  of  the  Great  Commander  of  all,  and  joyously 
answer  "Here!" 

^At  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch,  the  Band  again  played, 
and  the  line  was  reformed  and  returned  to  City  Hall,  and  the 
comrades  were  left  to  their  own  pleasures  for  a  couple  of 
hours. 

THE  BANQUET  HALL. 

Xt  7  o'clock  the  comrades  and  their  wives  assembled  pre- 
paratory to  attending  the  banquet,  which  was  served  in   the 
I   City  Hall.     In  due   time  they  proceeded   to  the  hall,  where 
J  what  a  sight  greeted  their  eyes  !     The  hall  had  been  beauti- 
|  fully  and  elaborately  decorated  by  Mr.   Gr.  Nelson  Beals,  of 
the  Boston  Decorating  Company,  while  four  tables,  running 
|  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  and  one  across  its  head,  were 
i  tilled    with    the    good  things    of  life,    temptingly  displayed 
■   and  beautified  with  bouquets   and  baskets  of  flowers,  con- 
!  tributed  by  kind  friends  in  the  two  cities.     The  banquet  was 
|  prepared    by   Mr.    Charles   H.    Goodwin,   a    veteran   of  the 
!  Thirty-Second    and     Thirty-First     Maine    Regiments ;    and 
;   though  subsequently  every  one  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
i   it,   it  may  be  said  that   one  comrade  stoutly  averred  that  it 
;   didn't  taste  so  good  as  a  dinner  comrade   Goodwin  gave  him 
,   once  upon  a  time  when  he  visited  him  at  Fort  Davis,  in  front 
of  Petersburg.     And  every  old  soldier  will  understand  the 
force  of  this  remark. 

But   the   decorations  !     Words  would   fail  to  do  them  jus- 
\  tiee,  and  one  hardly  knows  where  or  how  to  commence   td 
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describe  them.  The  front  of  the  platform  was  done  up  as  a 
fort  in  green,  with  big  guns  peering  through  the  embrasures. 
The  muzzles  of  the  guns,  however,  were  trimmed  with  white 
flowers,  indicative  of  peace,  while  the  banks  of  the  fort  were 
also  dotted  with  flowers,  and  at  each  end  of  the  works  was 
a  large  evergreen  tree.  The  wall  in  rear  of  the  platform 
was  decked  with  national  flags  in  the  form  of  a  gothic  arch, 
the  top  of  the  arch  being  gilded  on  a  base  formed  of  bril- 
liants in  imitation  of  precious  stones.  At  the  centre  of  the 
front  of  the  platform,  resting  on  the  floor,  was  a  group  of 
muskets  forming  the  sun's  rays,  with  crossed  sabres  in  the 
centre,  while  floating  over  it  was  the  battle-flag  presented  to 
the  regiment  by  the  ladies  of  Portland.  Extending  either 
way  from  this  to  the  end  of  the  platform,  was  a  festoon  of 
bunting,  at  every  loop  of  which  were  crossed  muskets  and 
crossed  sabres,  with  bouquets  forming  the  centre,  and  over- 
two  of  which  floated  the  guidons  of  the  Association.  On 
one  side  of  the  proscenium  was  a  banner  bearing  the  legend, 
'f  8th  Eeunion  1st  Maine  Regiment  Cavalry,"  and  on  the  other 
a  similar  banner,  saying  to  all,  "Welcome,  comrades  and 
our  invited  quests, "  while  underneath  each  were  furled  flasrs 
surrounding  a  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large 
raised  star.  In  the  corner,  at  the  left  of  the  platform,  a 
Gatling  gun  stood  guard.  Over  the  proscenium  was  a  crown 
of  national  colors,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  caught  up  at 
each  side  of  the  proscenium  with  a  ten-pointed  star  containing 
brilliants. 

So  much  for  the  front  of  the  hail.  Alons:  the  srallerv  front 
on  each  side  were  festoons  of  blue,  (except  a  short  space 
in  the  centre  where  the  festoons  were  of  red  and  white 
stripes,)  on  which  were  groups  of  United  States  flags  ;  furled 
cavalry  flags  of  diiferent  colors  crossed  at  every  gas  fixture, 
shields  containing  the  different  army  corps  badges,  and 
metallic  shields  of  ancient  armor,  all  artistically  and  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  underneath  them  were  the  names  of  more 
than  one  hundred  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the   regiment. 
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The  front  of  the  rear  gallery  was  festooned  with  red  and 
white  stripes,  ornamented  with  the  United  States  Union  Jack, 
corps  badges,  metallic  shields,  <&c,  while  underneath  were 
the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  killed  or  died  in  tin- 
service. 

At  every  other  window  over  the  side  galleries,  was  a 
draped  American  tlag,  surmounted  by  an  American  eagle, 
while  at  the  alternate  windows  were  banners  of  heraldry  of 
every  color.  In  the  alternate  spaces  between  the  windows 
were  large  United  States  shields,  decorated  with  vases  of 
flowers  and  wreaths,  and  with  festoons  of  flowers  below  them 
— being  the  floral  shields  used  at  the  Centennial — while  in 
the  remaining  spaces  were  more  banners  of  heraldry,  and  the 
various  division  flags  of  the  army.  The  wall  of  the  rear 
gallery  was  decked  with  festoons  of  red  and  white,  and  with 
flags. 

Over  the  entire  hall  was  a  canopy  of  streamers  of  the 
national  colors  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Over  the  centre  chan- 
delier, clear  to  the  ceiling,  was  a  pole  thirty  feet  in  length. 
with  flags  and  national  bunting  radiating  to  the  gallery  on  each 
side,  while  over  the  chandelier  at  the  head  of  the  hall  were 
large  flags  in  the  form  of  a  globe. 

But  more  than  the  well-spread  tables,  more  than  the  miles 
of  streamers  and  flags  and  national  bunting,  more  than  the 
evidences  on  every  hand  of  welcome  to  the  comrades,  was 
the  presence  of  the  citizens  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn  in  large 
numbers,  whose  kindly  looks  and  kindlier  greetings  told  the 
veterans  plainer  than  all  else  that  they  were  glad  to  welcome 
the  men  of  the  gallant  First  Maine  Cavalry.  Not  a  comrade 
there  but  felt  glad  he  came,  because  he  knew  the  people  of 
Lewiston  and  Auburn  were  glad  he  came. 


- 


The  comrades  and  their  wives,  and  the  invited  guests,  were 
soon  seated,  and  it  may  be  added  that  every  one  of  the  four 
hundred  plates  was  taken,  while  there  were  hundreds  in  the 
galleries  who  enjoyed  the  scene  without  participating  in  it. 
At  the  table  at  the  head  of  the  hall  sat  the  President,  Major 
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Henry  C.  Hall,  His  Excellency  Governor  Garcelon,  Ex- 
Governor  Dingley,  Mayor  Day  of  Lewiston,  Gen.  J.  P. 
Cilley,  Major  J.  D.  My  rick,  and  many  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  two  cities.  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Boothby,  (father  of  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby,)  and  then 
the  guns  in  the  fort  belched  forth  their  welcome,  though 
without  shot  or  shell.  Johnson's  Band  struck  up  selections 
from  Pinafore,  and  to  this  music  the  banquet  was  partaken 
of.  Of  course  this  was  enjoyed,  and  what  added  to  this 
enjoyment,  was  the  presence  on  the  table,  among  the  fruit 
and  the  flowers,  of  plates  of  "hard  tack."  This  called  up 
old  memories  wonderfully.  One  comrade,  holding  a  "tack" 
before  him,  addressed  it,  "  I've  seen  the  time  I  would  give  a 
dollar  for  you."  Stories  of  eating  "hard  tack"  under  entirely 
different  circumstances,  were  told  beyond  measure,  and  old 
scenes  came  up  vividly.  The  banquet  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  was  well  served,  and  the  comrades  thanked  the 
good  people  of  the  two  cities  who  furnished  it,  and  the 
"dough  boy"  comrade  who  prepared  it. 


Supper  over,  President  Hall  called  to  attention,  and  made 


the  following 


Address  of  Welcome. 


Comrades :  We  are  here  to-day.  not  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  Associa- 
tion to  which  we  belong,  but  rather  to  sustain  and  strengthen  it;  nor  for 
political  or  for  partisan  purposes,  but  to  renew  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
to  awaken  the  memories  of  the  associations  we  formed  amid  the  scenes  of 
strife  and  war;  to  recount  the  incidents  of  the  struggles  in  which  we  had 
part  and  place;  to  commemorate  the  services  and  the  sacrifices  of  our 
fallen  comrades  who  speak  to  us  now  but  through  the  memory  of  their 
virtues*  their  services  aad  their  brave  deeds;  to  rehearse  the  lessons  of 
loyalty  and  love  to  our  country  we  learned  in  its  service  when  slavery's 
black  banner  supplanted  the  flag  of  the  free;  to  remember  in  sorrow  and 
in  kindness  the  brave  men  who  fought  us  so  hard  and  so  long  in  a  cause 
which  justice,  aided  by  an  enlightened  intelligence,  could  not  sustain; 
and  not  to  forget  the  cowardly  copperhead,  whose  inhuman  howls  of  joy 
were  loudest  when  loyal  blood  flowed  fast. 

Comrades,  ir  i-  toy  privilege  to  give  yon  formal  welcome  to  the  pi  • 
ures  of  this  glad  reunion.    Our  numbers  are  less,  indeed,  than  we  desired, 
less  even  than  we  hoped.    But  wlieu  we  consider  that  every  county  and 
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nearly  every  town  in  the  State  was  represented  in  onr  organization,  and 
remember  the  nature  and  the  duration  of  oar  services,  and  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  a  number,  of  our  comrades,  greater  by  twenty-five  than  half 
our  original  twelve  hundred,  sleep  in  soldiers'  graves,  and  that  the  Silent 
Reaper  has  been  idle  in  none  of  these  years,  may  we  not  feel  grateful  for 
a  number  so  large  as  meet  here  in  peace  to-night,  in  the  Union  they 
served  to  save,  and  under  the  same  starry  Hag  they  bore  in  triumph  on 
so  many  Southern  fields.  And  yet  these  reflections  do  not  lessen  our 
regrets  nor  lighten  our  sorrows  for  the  many  we  miss  here  to-day,  whose 
presence  contributed  so  much  in  other  days  to  our  success  in  the  field 
and  in  later  times  to  our  pleasures  in  these  glad  reunions.  We  remember 
their  valor  and  their  virtues  and  would  gladly  welcome  them  to  these 
places  and  privileges  we  so  much  enjoy. 

The  dead  we  do  not  even  hope  to  meet  here  again.  Their  work  is  done: 
their  record  is  approved,  and  their  books  are  sealed.  But  as  we  look- 
about  this  beautiful  hall,  adorned  with  the  names  of  the  hundred  fields 
where  they  fought  and  fell,  we  seem  to  feel  their  inspiring  presence  a  id 
to  hear  their  cheering  voices  as  when  we  rode  with  them  into  the  fight 
from  which  they  returned  no  more.  The  memory  of  their  cheerful 
service  and  their  brave  deeds,  and  of  their  kindness  and  their  love,  will 
remain  with  us  so  long  as  we  cherish  the  sacred  principles  for  which  then- 
gallant  young  lives  were  so  freely  given. 

Comrades,  when  we  witnessed  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  the  close 
of  the  long  struggle  for  national  unity  and  for  a  single  flag,  we  felt  that 
our  work  was  done,  that  the  nation  would  need  us  no  more;  but  when  we 
remembered  that  the  war,  with  all  its  fearful  cost  and  consequences,  was 
the  outgrowth  and  the  expression  of  a  fostered  sentiment  foreign  to  the 
principles  of  the  government  of  our  fathers  and  subversive  of  the  vital 
interests  of  all  the  States  that  form  our  National  Union,  the  question 
came,  did  they  surrender  to  that  sentiment? — that  false  sentiment  they 
nursed  in  their  infancy  and  that  they  nourished  in  their  manhood,  till  it 
grew  into  treason  and  finally  fruited  in  rebellion,  which  carried  death 
and  desolation  to  so  many  southern  homes  and  sent  sorrow  and  mourning' 
to  so  many  northern  households? 

?Tis  true,  that  in  all  these  years  since  peace  gladdened  our  land,  no 
rebel  arm  has  been  raised  against  the  old  flag,  and  we  would  regret  to  see 
reanimated  and  moving  again  into  life  that  spirit  that  did  u  down  "  at 
Jackson's  bidding,  but  which  the  weak  old  man  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  dared  not  "even  rebuke.  We  would  regret  to  hear  it  again  claimed 
that  our  National  Union  is  a  Confederacy — a  compact — binding  but  one 
of  the  parties  in  interest,  and  to  be  broken  or  annulled  at  the  pleasure  or 
caprice  of  selfish  or  designing  men;  for,  if  there  was  one  thing  settled 
and  established  by  the  war,  it  was  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation— a  union 
of  States,  "one  and  inseparable  "—and  that  not  only  the  thirteen  stars 
our  lathers  placed  upon  tie-  old  flag  a-  the  emblem  of  their  hopes,  but  all 
that  have  since  graced  it.-  shining  folds,  are  there  by  virtue  of  the  heroic 
services  and  patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  land,  and  are 
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there  to  remain,  so  long  as  the  Americans  by  their  intelligence  and  by    i 
their  wisdom  shall  continue  to  be  worthy  the  proud  name  they  bear. 

Comrades.  I  must  express  our  gratitude  to  our  comrades  and  their 
friends,  our  friends,  indeed,  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  who  have  so  gen- 
erously supplied  these  material  tokens  of  their  kindness  and  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  humble  services  we  and  our  comrades  were  permitted 
to  render  our  common  country  in  her  years  of  peril  and  danger,  and  who 
have  labored  in  so  many  ways  so  cheerfully  and  so  successfully  to  make 
this  one  of  the  happiest  reunions  we  have  yet  enjoyed.  For  the  bounti- 
ful repast  which  has  supplied  the  wants  you  so  kindly  anticipated,  and 
for  all  the  liberal  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  render  this  occasion  j 
both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  us  and  to  those  who  are  associated  with 
us,  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  star  of 
hope,  no  ray  of  light  to  illume  our  sad  way,  the  thought  would  some- 
times  come,  will  those  who  shall  survive  the  war,  who  live  when  peace 
shall  come  and  the  Union  be  more  firmly  established,  realize  and  appre- 
ciate the  services  rendered,  the  sufferings  endured,  and  the  sacrifices 
made  for  the  protection  and  the  privileges  they  will  enjoy?  In  our 
gloomiest  moods  we  could  not  doubt  or  distrust  the  loyal  souls  who  bid 
us  good-bye  and  God  speed  on  our  way  to  war.  Ay,  we  have  lived  to 
see  our  fondest  hopes  most  fully  realized. 

Our  dead  are  remembered  in  every  city  and  town  in  all  our  loyal  States. 
Their  names  are  engraved  upon  the  enduring  granite  or  marble,  and  each 
year,  as  the  earth  is  clothed  anew,  their  quiet  graves  are  adorned  with 
choicest  spring  flowers,  the  record  of  their  lives  and  services  is  told  to 
listening  thousands,  and  their  praises  are  sung  by  grateful  millions; 
Our  worthy  wounded  and  health-broken  are  more  bountifully  eared  for 
than  any  other  nation  can  care  for  its  unfortunate  defenders,  and  the 
living  meet  in  reunion  as  here,  to-night,  among  stranger  friends,  who 
delight  to  honor  them  as  representatives  of  the  great  Union  army  that 
saved  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Major  Joint 
D.  Myrick,  who  will  act  as  Toastmaster  for  the  evening. 

Major  Myrick  was  heartily  received  by  the  comrades,  and 
said: 

Comrades, — I  thank  you  for  this  kind  and  flattering  recep- 
tion, and  will  serve  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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The  first  regular  toast  of  the  evening*  is 

'•Our  Eighth  Annual  Reunion." 

And  I  call  upon  comrade  J.  W.  West  to  respond : 

Welcome  comrades,  welcome  guests,  thrice  welcome  to  you  all.  Blow 
ye  bugles,  blow,  sound  the  loud  assembly.  To  every  name  on  the  long 
roll,  let  the  echoing  answer  be.  here!  here!  here!!  But,  you  tell  me 
that  my  comrades  are  not  all  here.  You  tell  me  that  some  dwell  in 
distant  lands ;  and  some  beyond  the  dark  river.  Xo,  no.  my  friends,  this 
cannot  be.  I  still  insist,  that  to-night,  we  are  all,  ail  here,  in  spirit  or 
in  form.  Just  beyond  the  misty  veil,  just  within  the  uncertain  borders 
of  the  spirit  world.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  familiar  forms,  and  see  our  well 
known  comrades  face  to  face.  In  the  hushed  stillness  of  that  shadowy 
land.  I  seem  to  hear  the  onward  tramp  !  tramp  !  tramp  !  of  that  spectral 
host. 

Tread  lightly  on  this  hallowed  ground,  the  border  land  between  this 
and  the  other  world.  Let  every  head  be  bowed  in  reverential  awe.  Let 
every  swelling  heart  be  open,  while  the  congenial  spirits  of  our  departed 
comrades  enter,  and  hold  sweet  communion  with  our  own.  In  the  august 
presence  of  the  heroic  dead.  I  welcome  the  living.  Awaking  from  this 
brief  yet  pleasing  revery  of  the  unseen,  and  standing  amid  the  real, 
earnest,  throbbing  activities  of  the  present,  I  greet  you.  To-night,  my 
friends,  let  us  shut  out  the  world,  drive  dull  care  away,  and,  dismissing 
unpleasant  memories  of  the  past,  •*  dum  vivimus  vivamus."  Let  us  live 
while  we  live. 

In  behalf  of  the  resident  comrades  and  the  citizens  of  Lewiston  and 
Auburn,  who  have  contributed  so  generously  for  this  purpose,  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  this  complimentary  banquet.     In  spirit  and  in  form  I  bid  you    j 
enter  the  temple  of  our  grateful  hearts,  and  be  inner  court  guests.    In  the     j 
words  of  the  noble  sentiment  offered  last  year  to  our  regimental  reunions,     j 
may  this  the  eighth  be  "  bright  with  proud  and  precious  memories  of  th<'     i 
past,  with  heartfelt  greetings  of  the  present  and  with  joyous  anticipations 
of  the  future.     May  they  grow  more  and  more  dear  to  us.  till  the  mystic 
bugle  call  shall  summon   us  to  an  endless  reunion  on  the  eternal  camp-    j 
iug  grounds."     May  these  beautiful  tables,  may  this  beautiful  hall,  this     j 
intelligent  audience  and  this  soul-stirring  music,  be  to  you,  comrades  and     j 
guests,  a  brilliant  reception.     Let  it  remind  you  of  the  high  esteem.  01 
the  gratitude  and  love,  which  the  citizens  of  our  sister  cities  entertain  for     j 
the  survivors  of  our  noble  regiment.     Accept  this  ovation  as  an  effort  on 
their  part  to  repay  iu  some  small  measure  their  obligations  to  the  brave    : 
defenders  of  their  homes.     I  assure  you.  my  comrades,  that  no  other    j 
organization  hold^  a  higher  place  in  their  appreciation  of  faithful  service, 
or  a  warmer  niche  in  their  aU'ections,  than  the  gallant  First  Maine  Cav- 
alry.    Its   deeds   are    not    written    on    the    shitting   sands,  but  they  are 
enrolled  high  on  the  scroll  of  history,  and  engraven  deep  in  the  hearts  <>i'    j 
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a  grateful  people.  On  the  field  of  battle,  the  post  of  danger,  intrusted 
to  our  keeping,  became  the  post  of  honor.  In  even*  action  the  line  of 
safety  was  the  line  of  duty.  On  these  encircling  galleries  1  read  the 
names  of  more  than  a  hundred  battles  in  which  we  participated,  begin- 
ning at  Middletown  and  ending  with  Appomattox  Court  House.  Our 
banners  bear  the  record  of  more  battles  than  those  of  any  other  regiment 
in  the  service. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  proud  record  of  our  noble  regiment.  As  soldiers 
we  fought  to  preserve  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  to  save 
untarnished  the  nation's  honor.  We  strove  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution.  We.  shed  our  life's 
best  blood  to  protect  that  glorious  old  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes.  As. 
citizens,  let  us  remember,  too.  that  the  post  of  trust  should  be  the  post 
of  honor,  and  in  every  action  of  life  the  line  of  safety  must  be  the  lint  of 
duty.  As  free  men.  let  us  cherish  for  our  country  an  undying  patriotism. 
Let  as  watch  over  and  protect  her  blood  bought  privileges,  with  a  jealous 
care.  Let  us  keep  sacred  her  plighted  faith  in  every  obligation.  Let  us 
build  up  and  perpetuate  her  magnificent  institutions,  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  share  in  the  fruits  of  her  splendid  achievements.  Let  us 
strive  to  elevate  and  extend  her  beneficent  influence  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But.  above  all.  let  us  demand  a  •*  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.*'  A  government  such  as  will  give  --equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men."  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white.  Let  free  born 
America  continue  to  be  the  home  of  the  oppressed  in  every  age.  Let  our 
motto  be  "Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.*' 
In  war,  the  sabre;  in  peace  that  more  noble  weapon,  the  ballot,  which 

"  Falls  like  the  snowflake  on  the  sod, 
And  executes  the  will  of  God." 

Comrades,  already  I  see  the  fruit  of  age  ripening  on  the  brow  of  man- 
hood. Full  soon  the  mellow  grey  of  evening  shades  the  brighter  locks  of 
youth.  We  shall  soon  hear  that  mystic  bugle-call  to  the  endless  reunion. 
We  shall  soon  be  mustered  out.  Other  forms  will  be  mustered  in  to  rill 
our  places,  and  our  very  names  will  be  forgotten.  Then  "boots  and  sad- 
dles" will  never  more  disturb  our  sweet  repose.  The  --March,"  the 
-•Charge."  the  •-llally,*'  will  meet  with  no  response  from  us;  but  let 
us  hope  that  the  final  ••  reveille"  will  record  no  missing  name.  The 
monuments  which  loving  hearts  and  faithful  bauds  shall  raise  to  our 
memory,  will  crumble  into  dust  and  fade  away.  Then  may  our  fondest 
hope  be  realized  that  an  undivided  country,  and  her  glory  unrivalled 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  shall  be  our  lasting  ami  imperishable 
monument. 

Sergeant  AVer's    remarks    were   very   warmly   applauded 

throughout. 
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The  second  regular  toast  is 

"The  State  of  Maine." 

And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  call  upon  a  gentleman  whose 
position  as  the  honored  chief  executive  of  this  beloved  Mother 
State  of  ours,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  he  is  a  true  and  loyal 
sou  of  the  grand  old  commonwealth.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Gaecelox. 

The    Governor  was    warmly  received,   and  responded  as 

follows  : 

%lembm%$  of  the  The  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
Eighteen  long  years  have  passed  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  this 
regiment.  The  bugle  call  which  resounded  in  the  land  called  me  to  the 
front  to  take  charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the  State  of  Maine.  In 
1SG2.  authority  was  granted  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  This  regi- 
ment was  raised  and  quartered  at  Augusta.  I  can  bear  witness  that  they 
bore  the  severities  of  the  winter  with  fortitude.  Eighteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  before  the  Court  House  at 
Augusta,  and  hundreds  of  brave  men  have  laid  their  bones  upon  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  South.  On  the  long  marches  and  the  battles  which  we 
see  displayed  on  the  walls,  many  of  those  who  fell  by  the  way.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  administering  to.  and  lam  a  living  witness  that  the}' bore 
their  sufferings  without  a  murmur.  They  felt  that  they  were  serving 
their  country  and  that  their  first  and  only  duty  was  to  serve  this  great 
and  glorious  Union.  1  am  extremely  happy  to  meet  the  members  of  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry. 

Major  Myrtgk  said  :  Comrades — To  the  third  regular 
toa.st,  your  own  hearts  will  oiler  the  most  touching  response, 
as  memory  recalls  to  each  one  of  us  tender  recollections  of 
the  loved  and  gone, — the  brave  and  true  who  gave  their  lives 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  whose  names  are 
forever  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 
Let  us  all  rise  and  hold  silent  communion  with  the  comrades 
who  have  left  our  earthly  bivouac  for  the  eternal  camping 
grounds  above.     I  give  you 

"Our  Heroic  Dead." 

Praver. 

1  had  hoped  to  call  upon  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  gallant 
othcers,  who   enjoyed   a  reputation  among   his  comrades  of 
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which  any  man  might  justly  he  proud  ;  whose  name  was  ever 
j  a  synonym  throughout  the  regiment  for  true  soldierly  man- 
!  hood,  and  who  was  pre-eminently  a  soldier  w  sans  jpeur  et  sun* 
\  reproche" — Major  Thaxter,  but  this  letter,  which  I  will  read, 

explains  his  absence,  which  we  all  regret. 

Portland.  Sept.  2,  1879. 
My  Dear  Major:  I  intended  to  be  present  with  you  to-day.  but  severe 
sickness  in  my  family  has  prevented.  I  regret  Very  much  that  l'cauuot 
be  with  you  and  give  greeting  to  all  our  comrades  again,  and  in  the  few 
words  I  had  to  say  bear  continued  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  our  noble 
dead.  But  I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself  that  pleasure  and  must  ask 
you  to  extend  my  greeting  to  all  present.  Let  me  offer  the  following 
sentiment:  ''Our  Xoble  Dead — they  by  their  devoted  lives  and  heroic 
deaths  saved  the  country;  let  us  by  our  example prmerve  it.'" 
Yours  with  respect. 

S.  W.  THAXTER. 

The  fourth  regular  toast  is 

;t  Our  Absent  Comrades — Brothers  in  arms,  companions  in  bivouac 
and  battle. — our  hearts  go  out  to  them  to-night  with  all  the  fraternal 
love  which  made  us  one  amid  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  camp  and  held. 
and  which  shall  bind  us  indissolubly  together  till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

And  I  call  upon  a  comrade  who  comes  of  good  fighting 
!  stock,  who  proved  himself  a  faithful  soldier  in. my  own  eom- 
i  mand,  and  for  whose  manliness  and  chivalrous  honor  I  am 
I  QaPPy  to  vouch  to-night — Menander  Dennett. 

Comrade  Dennett  responded  briefly,  and  then  gave  a 
;  humorous  recitation  which  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar  of 
I  laughter.  His  style  was  inimitable  and  his  rendition  of  the 
'  part  a  complete  success. 


The  next  toast  is 


The  Pres 


-And  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  a  gentleman  who  is  the 
personification  of  the  ideal  and  successful  journalist — Hon. 
Nelson  Dingle y,  Jr. 

Ex-Governor  DiXGLEY  responded  as  follows  : 

Here  in  this  country  we  dispense,  for  the  most  part."  with  regular  sol- 
diers and  rely  upon  the  patriotism  and  energy  of  our  citizens,  and  in  the 
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great  trial  which  came  upon  us  in  1801  we  found  that  that  reliance  did 
not  fail  us.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  was  demon- 
strated that  a  republic  could  safely  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens. 
Other  republics  have  been  military  in  their  character;  the  only  republics 
known  to-day  in  foreign  countries  are  military  in  their  nature,  but  ours  is 
a  republic  that  rests  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens;  that  trusts  in  them 
that  when  the  exigency  shall  arise  then  they  will  come  forth  to  do  their 
duty,  fn  those  dark  hours  of  the  civil  war  how  faithfully  did  the  men 
whom  we  see  here  to-day,  rally  to  the  defence  of  their  country  and  its 
flag.  1  sometimes  think,  my  friends,  that  oone  of  us  feel  as  deeply  as  we 
should  respecting  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  these  men  who  took  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  went  forth  to  defend  our  nation  and  our  flag. 
We  have  seen  them  about  us  many  years.  We  have  been  their  compan- 
ions in  the  various  pursuits  of  life.  We  have  forgotten  almost,  I  fear,  the 
trials  through  which  they  have  passed,  the  dangers  they  have  endured  in 
defense  of  the  country  and  liberties  we  possess,  but,  O !  my  friends!  let 
us  never  forget  that  what  we  have  we  owe  to  them.  We  do  not  half 
realize.  1  fear,  the  blessings  of  the  government  we  possess.  We  do  not 
half  realize  all  the  wonderful  advantages  we  have  as  a  people  in  our  free 
institutions — institutions  which  give  to  every  man  and  every  woman  the 
right  to  make  of  himself  or  herself  whatsoever  God  intended;  to  no 
classes  any  distinction,  but  to  every  one  given  the  right  and  power  of 
being  the  maker  of  his  or  her  own  fortune. 

To-night,  standing  with  such  memories  pressing  upon  us.  with  the 
names  of  the  honored  dead  before  us,  let  us  remember  and  have  the 
thought  sink  deeper  than  ever  in  our  memory,  that  such  men  as  these 
have  given  their  lives  for  us.  our  country  and  our  homes.  Let  us.  then. 
be  true  to  these  institutions,  true  to  the  principles  which  are  represented 
in  them.  "Soldiers."'  said  the  great  Napoleon,  when  his  army  first 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  pyramids  of  Egypt.  "Soldiers,  forty 
centuries  look  down  upon  you."  My  friends,  let  us  to-night  remember 
that  the  good  and  true  who  have  given  their  lives  in  such  numbers  for 
the  perpetuation  of  this  government  and  these  institutions,  to-night  arc 
looking  down  upon  us  and  admonishing  us  to  be  true  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  this  republic. 

Governor  Dinglcy's  speech  met  a  reaxly  and  warm  response 
from  the  comrades,  and  from  all  those  present. 


Comrade*:  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  among  us  who, 
during  the  "war,  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  matchless  work, 
and  who  did  not  freely  award  the  highest  meed  of  praise  to 
tin*  incomparable  achievements  of  that  arm  of  the  service 
which  is  the  solid  and  sure  foundation  and  the  main  depend- 
ence of  every  great  army. 
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I  expected  to  call  upon  a  veteran  soldier  whom  we  should 
have  been  happy  to  welcome  here  to-night,  upon  whose  per- 
son "Gettysburg"  was  iiieftaceably  stamped  by  rebel  bullets, 
Capt.  Wm.  H.  Waldron  of  the  Lewiston  Gazette,  to  respond 
to  the  next  regular  Toast,  but  in  his  absence  I  shall  be  most 
fortunately  able  to  fall  back  on  a  well  drilled  and  most  effi- 
cient reserve,  Major  S.  Clifford  Belcher,  to  respond  for 

'•The  Infantry." 

Major  Belcher  was  received  with  hearty  applause,  and 
said  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  It  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  individual  members  of  the  famous  regi- 
ment that  celebrates  to-night  its  Eighth  Reunion,  but  I  do  claim  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  ay.  a  kinship,  with  the  organization  known  to 
history  and  fame  as  the  fighting  First  Maine  Cavalry  !  I  have  cheered,  too. 
many  times  when  these  men  have  marched  before  our  infantry's  camp  on 
some  unknown  expedition ;  I  have  exulted  too  often  at  the  news  of  their 
victories  and  achievements  to  feel  to-night  that  I  am  addressing  stran- 
gers. All  the  Maine  regiments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  proud 
of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  claimed  a  share  in  their  fame  and  their 
glory.  There  is  something  in  sharing  a  common  peril  that  draws  men 
together — a  common  danger  makes  all  men  kin  :  the  shams  and  hypocrisies 
of  life  are  quickly  stripped  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  under  lire,  we 
quickly  appreciate  true  manhood. 

I  make  no  apology  in  saying  to-night  that  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  participated  in  many  of  the  important  battles  in  which  you  were  en- 
gaged. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  too  was  a  comrade  of  yours  in  many 
great  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  1  was  your  comrade 
in  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  a  battle  not  lost  for  want  of  valor 
on  the  part  of  the  cavalry.  I  was  with  you  in  the  great  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Again.  I  participated  with  you  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign, 
and  was  present  as  a  comrade  in  the  great  three  days'  struggle.  Again. 
we  entered  upon  the  same-ground  and  contested  inch  by  inch  through  the 
day's  light  known  in  history  as  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness ;  again  en- 
gaged the  enemy  at  Laurel  Hill  and  Spottsylvania.  In  these  the  infantry 
regiments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  your  comrades;  we  were 
sharers  of  common  perils,  were  survivors  of  the  same  dangers,  and  we 
••laim  to  share -with  you  in  the  glories  of  those  battles. 

A  distinguished  soldier  of  Maine  a  man  whose  own  valor  and  bravery 
had  already  so  distinguished  him  that  official  position  could  add  little  to 
his  fame,  has  with  an  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  himself  given 
ji-  the  story  of  the  State  of  Maine  He  has  held  up  to  view  the  material 
resources  of  Maine;  her  boundless  forests,  inexhaustible  water  power. 
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her  magnificent  harbors;  and  he  has  predicted  the  magnificent  future  that 
awaits  her;  hut  even  he  with  all  his  eloquence  and  all  his  enthusiasm, 
has  not  recounted  all  the  resources  and  treasures  of  our  old  Pine  Tree 
State.  What  constitutes  a  State'?  Not  high  raised  battlements,  not 
material  wealth,  not  mines,  nor  ships,  nor  harbors,  but  men — brave,  true, 
noble,  honorable  men. 

There  is  a  story  perhaps  familiar  to  you  all.  It  is  an  old  story.  In  the 
ancient  Roman  times,  two  Roman  matrons  were  conversing,  and.  with 
the  instinct  which  even  now  pertains  to  the  matrons  of  the  present  day. 
their  discourse  fell  upon  their  jewels,  and  the  visitor  asked  her  hostess 
that  she  should  show  her  her  most  valuable  jewels,  and  the  matron,  in- 
stead of  displaying  herpearlsand  rubies  and  diamonds,  called  in  her  three 
sons  and  introduced  them  as  her  most  precious  jewels ;  and  now,  if  our 
good  State  of  Maine  is  called  upon  to  exhibit  her  greatest  treasures,  she 
will  perhaps  exhibit  her  material  wealth,  her  ships,  her  mines,  her  farms, 
her  forests,  but  as  her  choicest  jewels,  she  will  show  her  battered  and 
scarred  soldiers  of  the  last  war.  When  these  jewels  are  exhibited.  I  say 
to  you  none  will  eclipse  in  lustre  and  brilliancy  the  survivors  of  the  First 
Maine  Cavalry! 

Major   Belcher's    speech    was    repeatedly   interrupted    by 
applause,  and  enthusiastically  received  by  the  great  audience. 

Our  next  regular  toast  is 


"The  G.  A.  R." 

Born  of  the  instincts  of  true  soldierly  Fraternity,  filled  with 
the  blessed  spirit  of  Charity,  divinest  of  the  virtues,  may  the 
lofty  lessons  of  Loyalty  it  inculcates  inspire  our  hearts  and 
lives  till  we  go  to  rejoin  the  comrades  who  have  preceded  us 
to  the  uiK^een  and  eternal.  And  I  am  happy  to  call  upon 
comrade  Wixsor  B.  Smith,  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
Maine,  G.  A.  R.,  fur  a  response. 

As  the  applause  with  which  Sergt.  Smith  was  received 
subsided,  he  said  : 

.V,-.  President  and  Comrades:  It  i<  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  I  feel 
the  most  keenly  my  inability  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
wliteii  my  comrades  have  seen  lit  to  elect  me.  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  that  could  be  given  you  of  the  first  of  our  three  great  prin- 
eipl( — Fraternity,  Charity  and  Loyalty.  Fraternity  without  regard  for 
former  rank  is  the  particular  foundation  stone  on  which  our  order  rests. 
Ail  litlea  of  former  rank  are  dropped  in  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  Major 
General  ami  the  private  are  simply  comrades  and  equally  entitled   to  all 
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its  privileges  and  honors.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  fraternal 
tie  which  binds  the  soldiers  together,  is  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
association.  It  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  heart  of  man,  this  tie  that  was 
welded  in  the  lire  of  battle,  winch  has  been  strengthened  at  our  meetings, 
and  in  the  winter  round  our  camp  tires,  as  we  fought  the  old  battles  over 
again  and  saw  the  old  scenes  and  revived  the  memories  of  those  comrades 
whose  graves  we  decorate  on  each  returning  spring,  which  makes  us  more 
mindful  of  those  they  have  left  to  our  care  and  protection,  makes  us  more 
ready  and  willing  to  exercise  the  second  great  virtue  of  Charity;  not  that 
charity  which  invests  the  old  and  infirm  with  the  livery  of  a  street  beggar. 
but  which  seeks  out  the  needy  soldier,  or  the  families  of  those  deceased  who 
would  rather  suffer  hunger  and  cold  than  to  call  on  the  city  or  town 
authorities  for  help.  There  are  many  more  such  cases  in  our  midst  than 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  aware  o{,  and  it  is  only  by  such  systematic 
effort  as  the  Grand  Army  makes,  that  they  can  be  cared  for.  The}'  accept 
gratefully  aid  from  the  hands  of  a  comrade,  well  knowing  that  none 
can  so  truly  sympathize  with  them  as  those  who  have  marched  and  fought 
by  the  side  of  their  husband  or  brother. 

It  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic; 
to  have  it  proved  so  many  times  in  the  year  how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

And  last,  but  not  least.  Loyalty.  Into  our  ranks  no  man  on  whom  the 
stain  of  treason  rests  can  come.  Bound  to  no  particular  party,  each  indi- 
vidual free  to  speak,  act  and  think  as  his  own  conscience  may  dictate,  we 
are  bound  to  defend  the  American  Union,  honor  its  constitution,  and  obey 
its  laws.  Xot  loyalty  to  thirty-eight  States,  but  to  one  country  and  to 
one  flag,  the  old  stars  and  stripes  we  fought  to  live  under,  and  if  need  be 
to  die  under.  We  have  no  secret  objects  or  principles  that  cannot  be 
known  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  only  our  forms  and  ceremonies  that  are 
S€>cret,  and  they  are  familiar  to  the  man  who  has  been  at  the  front.  We 
have  no  principle  which  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  man's  duty 
to  his  family,  his  politics,  his  religion,  his  neighbor  or  himself.  We 
already  'number  a  great  many  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  We  are  not 
satisfied  but  want  all  the  rest  to  join,  not  for  the  benefit  it  will  be  to  you, 
but  for  the  good  you  can  do  to  others.  We  promise  to  admit  you  in  a 
common  bond  of  fraternity,  to  give  you  a  fair  trial  by  court  martial,  and 
expel  you  if  you  attempt  to  use  our  order  for  political  purposes. 


The  next  toast  is 

"The  Cities  of.Lewiston  and  Aururx — The  seat  of  busy  and  pros- 
perous industry. — the  happy  homes  of  fair  and  noblewomen  and  patriotic 
men,  we  thank  them  for  the  hearty  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
which  have  made  our  Eighth  Annual  Reunion  a  season  of  unalloyed  enjoy- 
ment." 

I  call  upon  his  honor  Mayor  Day  of  Lewiston. 
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Mayor  Day  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President :  It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  the  citizens  of  Lewiston 
mid  Auburn  have  welcomed  the  veterans  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  to 
our  city.  In  relation  to  the  city  of  Lewiston,  I  will  say  that  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  we  numbered  about  8,000  inhabitants; 
and  of  that  number,  there  enlisted  and  went  to  the  front,  1153  men;  and 
we  have  engraved  on  the  monument  now  standing  in  City  Park  the  names 
of  112  gallant  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  service  of  their  country  that  that 
country  might  be  saved. 


Major  Myrick  said  : 

Comrades  :  I  oftentimes  think  we  iMghfc  be  a  little  sur- 
prised  if  some  statistics  should  be  laid  before  us  showing  the 
value  of  our  regiment  as  a  school  of  training  of  future  military 
chieftains,  of  orators,  poets,  statesmen,  political  leaders  and 
exemplary  citizens  in  every  department  and  walk  of  life. 
And  apropos  to  this  subject,  I  give  you 

••The  1;ank  and  File  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalky— YVho  never 
failed  to  respond  to  any  demand  made  upon  them,  who  never  hesitated  to 
follow  where  any  man  dared  lead,  gallant  and  faithful  in  every  emergene}' 
tli^y  were  the  truest,  noblest  type  of  the  American  citizen  soldier." 

I  see  with  us  this  evening  a  comrade  who  is  justly  proud 
licit  he  wore  the  simple  uniform  of  blue  and  the  chevrons  of 
the  cavalry  corporal,  who  proved  that  a  man  can  perform  his 
duty  as  faithfully  in  the  ranks  as  under  the  shoulder  straps 
of  the  commissioned  officer — a  comrade  whom  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  State  have 
nominated  for  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Corporal  Daniel  F. 
Davis. 

As  the  gallant  Corporal  arose  to  respond,  applause  burst 
forth  from  every  quarter  of  the  hall,  and  grew  louder  and 
lmulcr  until  the  floor  shook  with  the  stamping.  Cheer  after 
cheer  and  huzza  after  huzza  came  from  the  throats  of  Corporal 
Davis'  comrades.  When  the  first  storm  of  applause  and 
cheering  was  over  another  was  commenced. 
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The  honorable  gentleman  said  : 

Comrades  and  Fellow   Citizens — I  assure  you.    my   friends,  that  I  am 

unprepared  to  do  the  subject  of  the  toast  justice.     In  responding  briefly  j 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  rank  and  file,  not  only  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  ! 

but  for  the  whole  army,  that  this  is  a  nation  of  rank  and  fde.     Every  j 

man  fix  this  nation  was  an  independent  citizen,  but  when  the  war  came,  j 

he  was  as  reach"  to  submit  as  the  citizen  of  a  monarchial  government,  i 

History  will  have  something  to  show  in  this  respect  that  is  wonderful,  j 

In  that    hour  when   everv  man  was  a  king,   the  rank  and  file   were   I 

»  i 

willing  to  serve  their  country.     And  why"?    They  were  actuated  by   j 
patriotism,  and  when  they  saw  that  the  simple  question  was  whether  they   j 
should  have  a  country  or  not,  every  man  of  the  rank  and  file  was  willing 
to  go  into  the  ranks  and  fight  for  the  laud  that  gave  him  birth.     Mv  con- 
nection  with  the  First  D.  C.  Cavalry  and  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  has   j 
always  been  pleasant.     I  have  to  say  for  the  rank  and  iile  of  the  First    i 
Maine  Cavalry  that  it  was  as  good  and  as  patriotic  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
went  from  the  State  of  the  Pine  Tree. 

Toast : 

"The  Ladies," 

Was  responded  to  by  Comrade  Wing,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  When  the  brave  veterans  who  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  common  country,  assemble  their  diminished  and  scattered 
ranks  in  glad  reunion  after  a  lapse  of  time  since  their  honorable  discharge 
of  nearly  a  generation,  what  sentiment  can  be  offered  more  appropriate 
than  --The  Ladies."  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  would  in  the  slight- 
est degree  make  dim  the  bright  record  of  gallantly,  chivalry  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  honored  and  remembered  dead,  or  tarnish  the  unsullied  reputa- 
tion of  the  living,  when  I  say  we  are  in  a  large  measure  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  honor  to  the  women  of  this  country.  Brave 
veterans  can  never  forget  the  missives  they  received  from  wives,  mothers. 
sisters  and  sweethearts,  and  they  will  admit,  with  the  tenderest  pride, 
that  the  soul-stirring  words  contained  in  them  inspired  their  hearts  and 
nerved  their  arms  for  duty;  and  you  will  remember  that  when  the  bright 
angel  of  peace  at  last  came  and  spread  her  bright  wing  over  this  strife- 
torn  country,  that  the  women  then  were  and  always  yet  have  been  for 
the  union — "to  a  man!"'  We  can  all  unite  with  Scott,  in  his  tender 
and  delicate  tribute  to  woman  : 

"0!  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease 

Uncortain,  coy  and  hard  to  please, 
*  And  variable  as  the  shallow 

By  the  light,  quivering,  aspen  made; 

When  rutin  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou.'1 
And  I,  sir.  offer  you  this  as  my  sentiment,  "  The  Ladies,  may  God  bless 
them,  everv  one.'' 
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A  letter  from  General  Smith,  regretting  his  absence,  was 
read  by  comrade  Henry  Little  of  Auburn.  Major  Chadbourn 
of  Saco,  proposed  three  cheers  for  General  Smith,  and  they 
•were  enthusiastically  given. 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  Major  George  M. 

Brown  : 

Fort  Lyon,  Colo.. .  1S79. 

Comrades:  When  I  heard  the  date  set  for  your  next  reunion,  I  had 
some  hopes  of  being  with  yon.  as  I  expected  to  go  to  New  York  in 
September,  and  yon  will  very  readily  believe  I  should  not  be  that  near 
and  not  join  yon.  I  may  not  go  as  soon  as  I  expected  and  must  give  up 
the  hope  of  meeting.  I  shall  be  with  yon  in  heart  on  the  2d  and  if  I  could 
reach  yon  would  give  yon  knuckular  proof  that  I  do  not  propose  to  lose 
my  grip  on  the  old  1st  Maine  Cavalry.  When  my  silver  mine  "  pans  out 
rich  "I  am  coming  east  and  have  a  reunion  on  my  own  hook,  with  M 
Company  at  least,  with  everything  on  the  board  the  boys  used  to  "draw"' 
in  Virginia — pig.  sweet  potatoes  and  honey,  with  a  first-class  bean  hole 
handy.     All  that  want  to  come  please  notify  me  early  by  postal. 

Major  Hall  asked  me  to  write  up  the  story  of  our  Middleburg  fight ;  as 
I  think  it  over  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  dim  and  distant  are  events  once 
so  prominent  in  our  lives.  I  shall  not  forget  that  day,  nor  that  week  of 
fighting.  There  I  lost  Taylor,  tried  and  true.  There  fell  Xeville  and 
Kimball  and  others,  their  peers  in  heroic  bravery  if  not  in  rank.  There 
was  established  after  Brandy  Station  and  Aldie  the  reputation  never  lost 
by  the  old  1st  Maine,  as,  in  the  words  of  General  Gregg,  k"  second  to  none 
in  the  field. "  Xo,  I  do  not  forget  that,  and  many  other  days,  memorii  s 
at  once  sad,  jubilant  and  glorious.  Later,  and  pleasant  memories  come 
up  of  our  gatherings  in  Augusta.  Bangor.  Portland.  &c,  causing  regrets 
that  I  cannot  again  meet  and  shake  the  hand?  of  my  old  comrades.  Thai 
word  ohl,  we  shall  be,  as  the  darkies  say.  *•  sure  enough  old.'*  before 
many  years.  My  chin  is  beginning  to  exhibit  credentials  to  admit  me 
into  the  Silver  Grey  Corps,  and  the  little  girl  many  of  you  will  remember 
seeing  at  Frederick  and  Acquia  Creek  is  now  grown  to  womanhood.  We 
shall  always  think  and  speak  of  each  other  as  "the  boys,"  I  believe,  till 
we  are  reduced  to  half  a  dozen  old  imbeciles,  too  old  and  too  feeble  to 
travel.  While  I  live  it  will  be  only  too  great  distance  or  too  little  funds, 
that  will  keep  me  from  being  with  those  who  do  gather  in  future  years. 

Envying  you  fortunate  ones,  and  wishing  you  all  happiness.  I  remain. 
Very  truly,  your  eomrade,  t 

GEORGE  M.  BUOWX. 


The  First  Maine  Cavalry  at  Middlehuro,  Va..  June  in.  18G3. 

The  day  after  the  battle  at  Aldie  was  spent  in  skirmishing  with   the 
neniy.  they  falling  slowly  back  to  Middleburg,  a   little  beyond  which 
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place  they  took  position  the  night  of  the  18th.     During  the  morning  we    | 
were  in  support  of  a  section  of  the  battery  commanded  by  Lieut.  Fowler   I 
of  the  2d  Artillery.     During  the  forenoon  we  moved  up  the  Winchester   ; 
pike  and  took  position  in  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  pike  in  support  of  a    j 
hue  of  skirmishers.     Gen.  Gregg  ordered  an  advance  to  be  made  on  the    ; 
extreme  left,  occupied  by  companies  M  and  E,  under  cover  of  woods,    j 
The  enemy  were  in  heavy  force  in  a  belt  of  woods,  beyond  an  open  field   I 
several  hundred  yards  wide,  with  the  pike  running  through  this  and  our   \ 
center;  the  1st  Maine  covering  all  on  the  left  of  the  pike.    Col.  J.  I.  Gregg 
commanding  brigade  and  the  officer  commanding  M  and  E  companies, 
were  able  with  glasses  to  discover  artillery  masked  by  the  woods.     Be- 
lieving the  advance  would  be  but  a  signal  for  the  destruction  of  his  line. 
Col.  G.  sent  the  officer  with  him  to  inform  Gen.  Gregg  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  things.     Gen.  Gregg  quietly  replied.  "The  advance  must  be  made 
and  at  once;''  adding,  however,  that  lie  had  artillery  in  position,  and 
when  the  enemy  opened  he  would  destroy  them.     Companies  M  and  E 
were  instructed  at  the  command  "forward"  to  dasli  into  and  across  the 
open  field.    Our  sudden  dash  saved  the  lives  of  many,  as  the  roar  of  their 
cannon  was  followed  by  the  hurling  of  shot  and  shell  over  our  heads;  and 
as  we  sped  across  the  open  field,  we  heard  the  wild  cheer  of  our  comrades 
on  our  right  as  they  also  charged  to  the  front.     All  reached  the  woods 
but  Lieut.  Neville  of  company  E,  who  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fragment 
of  shell  crashing  through  his  skull.     We  who  galloped  knew  nothing  of 
that  nor  of  what  the  rest  of  the  line  were  doing.    Straight  into  the  woods 
we  dashed,  met  by  a  fierce  volley  from  a  body  of  dismounted  cavalry,  but 
no  stopping  now;  nearly  through  the  belt  of  woods  we  pushed  them: 
just  here.  Lieut.  Taylor's  horse  was  killed,  and  in  an  instant  lie  was  upon 
another  from  which  Sergeant  Warren  had  fallen,  severely  wounded  :  from 
tree  to  tree  we  pushed  them,  so  near  we  could  look  our  foemen  in  the 
eye.  and  we  found  them  worthy  of  our  steel. 

When  the  halt  and  rally  were  sounded  both  sides  were  glad  to  retire 
and  reform.  In  three  minutes  we  Mere  upon  them  again.  They  were 
now  beyond  the  woods  behind  a  stone  wall.  Our  tierce  charge  was 
repulsed  by  a  tierce  defence,  and  as  we  retired  again  they  attempted  to 
reach  their  horses  and  reserves,  but  too  late;  E  Company  by  a  gallop  to 
their  left  and  rear.  M  to  the  right  and  front,  enveloped,  overwhelmed 
and  captured  them  to  a  man,  Lieut.  Taylor  and  the  color  bearer  bring 
killed  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory.  On  our  right  there  had  also 
been  charge  and  counter  (barge,  through  and  beyond  their  first  line,  and 
our  boys  went  te^  meet  their  second  and  heavier  line,  to  be  hurled  back 
again  for  a  moment  only,  then  turning  and  with  irresistible  force  carry- 
ing everything  -before  them  up  to  and  beyond  the  coveted  ridge,  the 
enemy  living  broken  and  helpless  before  them.  The  battle  was  won. 
Our  regiment  hail  less  than  300  men  for  duty— 257  was  the  total.  I  believe 
—our  loss  was  3  officers  killed,  1  wounded.  7  enlisted  men  killed,  and 
-*J  wounded. 
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i        Liout.  Kimball  was  killed  beyond  the  enemy's  first  line,  and  in  the  few 

;    mirmt.es  intervening  between  the  first  and  second  charge,  his  body  ha<3 

\    been  partially  stripped  and  robbed.     Occupying  the  ground  fought  over. 

we  recovered  the  bodies  of  our  killed,  and  had  the  sad  satisfaction  of 

sending  those  of  the  officers  home  to  friends  for  Christian  burial. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Gen.  Joshua  L. 
Chamberlain  : 

Brunswick.  Sept.  2,  1879. 
Major  II.  C.  Hall,  President  1st  3Ie.  Cavalry  Association  : 

Dear  Comrade. — I  had  hoped  to  the  last,  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  to- 

I   day,  but  my  recovery  from  the  injuries  of  the  accident  last  week  is  so 

J   slow,  I  find  myself  unable  either   to    travel    or  to  make  any  suitable 

!   response  to  your  cordial  invitation.     Please  convey  to  the  members  of 

I    the  1st  Cavalry,  my  high  regard  and   appreciation  for  men  who  made  so 

j   noble  a  record  as  to  win  the  unchallenged  title  of  the  "best  cavalry  in 

i    the.  service, "  and  whose  efficiency  and  success  in  the  great  cause  for 

j    which  we  fought,  entitle  them  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  love 

j    their  whole  country,  and  prize  its  institutions.     I  know  how  much  I  lose 

in  being  deprived  of  your  society  to-night,  but  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 

to  do  more  than  assure  you  in  this  way.  of  my  strongest  sympathy  and 

esteem.    In  that  spirit,  I  remain  as  ever,  your  friend  and  servant, 

JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  Mozart  Quartette  sang  a  selection  whigh  met  with 
hearty  applause. 

Major  Myiuck  said  : 

I  see  at  the  tables  a  comrade  whom  I  am  always  happy  to 
meet.  Pie  was  well  known  throughout  the  regiment  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war,  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise, 
practically  illustrated,  entitled  "Muscular  Christianity,  in  its 
relations  to  military  discipline.*'  I  call  upon  Capt.  W.  6. 
Howe  for  a  word  of  cheer. 

Capt.  Howe  was  heartily  received  and  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President.  Comrades^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
to-night,  at  our  Eighth  Annual  Reunion,  to  answer  to  the  roll  call  of  the 
grand  old  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

U  is  well  thai  we  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  to  refresh  our  memories,  to 
exchange  friendly  greetings,  and  to  keepsalive  the  fires  on  the  altars  of 
true  patriotism.     As  we  stand  in  the  bright,  clear,  cheering  light  of  1379, 
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may  we  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service  of  God  and  humanity. 
to  doing  all  we  can  for  tire  benetll  of  our  fellow  men,  and  with  this  desire 
prompting  our  hearts  and  inspiring  our  vision,  let  us  survey  for  a  moment 
the  field  of  labor  spread  out  around  us.  and  ascertain  where  our  e Hurts 
can  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  be  thrilled  with  fresh 
life  and  animation,  that  will  arouse  us  to  battle  anew  for  our  country's 
welfare. 

From  old  Penobscot  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes,  may  we 
behold  the  grandest  spectacle  ever  yet  witnessed.  Through  the  dust,  the 
din  and  smoke  of  conflict,  we  may  discern  the  contending  hosts  and  see 
the  line  of  combat;  and  a  novice  will  be  convinced  at  a  glance  that  this 
is  no  mock  battle,  but  that  each  side  is  in  earnest. — that  it  is  war  to  the 
knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt. 

All  those  who  are  unwilling  to  bury  their  hatred  in  the  grave,  but  wish 
to  undo  the  achievements  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  are  pushing  up  their 
reserves  and  mustering  all  their  forces  for  the  supreme  hour  of  the  con- 
flict. Prejudice,  passion  and  sin.  in  every  form  and  color,  are  pressed 
into  their  lines  to  give  them  victory. 

To  oppose  this  most  powerful  enemy  so  cunningly  entrenched,  we  find 
a  band  oi  more  than  Spartan  heroes,  men  with  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts,  who  Jiave  forgotten  self,  prejudice  and  creed,  remembering  only 
that  there  is  no  room  for  treason  in  any  form  under  the  folds  of  the  starry 
flag,  and  that  God  and  victory  are  always  on  the  side  of  right. 

Our  lines,  thank  God,  are  firm  as  a  wall  of  living  adamant,  and  we 
mean  to  march  steadily  on  to  triumph,  never  seeking  popularity  or  suc- 
cess at  the  expense  of  principle.  1  am  impressed  to  say  something  that 
shall  raise  higher  the  standard  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  common 
country. 

We  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  perpetuate  animosity  against  those  who 
were  our  foes,  but  rather  seek  a  restoration  of  brotherhood  the  laud  over. 
•Still,  we  cannot  soon  forget  the  dreadiul  ordeal  through  which  we  as  a 
nation  have  passed.  The  land,  tilled  with  weeping  widows  ami  orphans. 
speaks  to  us  as  no  language  can  speak;  the  empty  sleeve,  the  maimed 
limb,  the  comrade  with  broken  and  shattered  health,  remind  us  of  what 
we  paid  for  a  restored  Union.  Well  do  we  remember  many  of  those  men 
as  they  went  forth  to  the  front, — well  do  we  remember  them  as  they  fell; 
-ome  without  a  word,  others  breathing  a  dying  message  to  dear  ones  at 
home:  some  to  linger  on  and  gradually  sink  under  mortal  wounds,  others 
to  waste  away  in  the  terrible  prison  p*-ns  of  the  South. 

l>ear  friends,  we  know  that  those  vacancies  can  never  be  filled,  but  our 
sorrow  is  lightened  by  remembrance  of  the  noble  principles  tor  which 
'hey  suffered.  They  died  for  the  holiest  cause  in  which  men  ever  gave 
tieir  lives.  The  wasting  hand  of  time  will  ere  long  cut  down  and  de- 
stroy our  trail  forms  also,  and  soon  we  must  close  this  eui'llii}  pilgrimage, 
af»d  pass  •*  over  the  river  J"  to  meet  those  who  have  gone  before.  May  we 
:<ot  confidently  hope  all  sorrow  and  pain  will  cease  there,  all  rank  be 
leveled,  and  all  distinctions  done  away  V 
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As  we  reach  yonder  shore,  we  hope  to  meet  our  old  familiar  comrades. 
:iil  in  line  ready  to  receive  us!  Down  from  that  blissful  abode  they  are 
constantly  looking  to  see  how  the  battle  of  life  is  progressing'  with  us. 
If  we  falter  and  give  way  in  the  fight,  they  will  pity  our  failure.  If  we 
stand  firmly  in  the  front,  charging  bravely  the  enemy's  works,  and  hurl 
back  all  the  foes  of  justice  and  humanity,  a  thrill  of  joy  will  vibrate 
through  all  that  great  throng,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be  happy,  com- 
rades, that  we  too  have  had  a  part  in  the  great  struggle  to  save  our  coun- 
try's life! 


Rev.  Comrade  W.  G.  Haskell  being  called  upon,  was 
warmly  received,  and  responded  as  follows  : 

Comrades  and  Friends :  Like  all  raw  recruits.  I  spoiled  for  a  fight  until 
I  had  one.  I  never  spoiled  for  a  second  one.  It  was  characteristic.  I 
guess,  of  me.  possibly  also  of  some  others,  that  after  that  first  action  I 
would  quite  as  soon  have  received  an  order  to  go  to  the  rear  as  to  go  to 
the  front.  Although  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  make  a  speech  whenever  he  gets  a  chance.  I  have 
felt  decidedly  more  like  remaining  in  the  rear  and  listening  to  what  these 
eomrades  of  the  First  Maine  had  to  say  regarding  themselves  and  their 
army  experiences.  I  suppose  any  man  who  served  in  any  part  of  our 
Grand  Army  during  the  war  would  really  rather  hear  others  recount 
their  experiences  than  to  tell  an}r  of  his  own.  I  knew  but  little  of  this 
organization  during  its  period  of  service.  I  had  somehow  got  jumbled  in 
my  mind  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry  and  the  First  Maine.  I 
know  that  somehow  or  other,  at  some  period,  they  were  married:  at  what 
time  I  do  not  know.  I  can  recall,  however,  just  two  actions,  when  clearly 
and  distinctly  I  remember  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  regiments  came 
under  my  notice.  I  remember  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Suffolk  when 
a  half-Starved  set  of  cavalrymen  came  straggling  in  there,  and  I  suspect 
the  First  Maine  or  First  D.  C.  made  a  part  of  them.  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  they  came  in  sight  of  our  lines  in  most  beautiful  disorder,  and 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  haversacks  of  every 
one  in  that  vicinity  who  had  anything  to  raid  upon! 

The  second  occasion,  was  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler, 
where  for  a  time  I  was  located,  and  which  had  the  services  of  a  small 
detachment  of  the  men  of  this  regiment  on  duty  there  as  orderlies.  And 
from  what  I  remember  of  them,  they  were  some  of  the  best  men  in  tie1 
army  for  foraging  and  good  foragers  were  the  most  valuable  soldiers  we 
had  sometimes. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  lengthy  speech,  but  giving  my  hearty 
assent  to  everv  patriotic  word  spoken  here  to-night,  I  give  you.  my  com- 
rades. God  speed. 
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Major  Mvrick  said  : 

Comrades :     At  the  suggestion  of  our  President,  Major  ; 
Hall,  we  have  inaugurated  a  new  feature  this  year  which  will  I 
undoubtedly  result  in  giving   us  for  present  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  for  preservation,  a  large   fund  of  army  anecdotes,  of 
personal  experiences  and  reminiscences  of  the  war,    and   of 
historical  facts  and   events  valuable  to  us  and  our  children  : 
and  to  the  future  historian.     Let  us  hope  that  the  experiment   i 
of  to-night  may  become  a  permanent  and  successful  specialty 
of  our  reunions,  and  let  us  individually  labor  for  the  consum-  j 
mation  of  that  end. 

I  have  often  felt  that  it  is  a  duty  which  every  officer  owes 
the  noble  men  who  fought  under  him,  to  give  them  the  credit 
so  justly  due  them,  and  to  preserve  for  the  future  any  record 
he  may  have  of  their  doing  and  daring  and  suffering,  for  a 
brave  man  is  always  unassuming,  and  never  pushes  himself 
into  notice,  and  so  they  will  fail  of  recognition  and  their  gal- 
lant deeds  be  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of  events,  unless  their  j 
officers  honor  themselves  by  doing  justice  to  the  heroic  rank 
and  tile  who  followed  them  on  so  many  grand  and  glorious 
tields.  And  it  is  the  duty,  no  less,  of  every  man  who  served 
in  the  ranks,  to  furnish  his  quota  of  facts  and  recollections 
from  experience,  for  the  general  fund,  and  there  is  a  scarcely 
a  man  who  served  in  the  regiment,  but  can  give  some  little 
item  from  personal  observation  which  will  prove  of  value  to 
the  Historian  of  the  Association.  The  officers  were  few,  the 
men  were  many,  and  the  latter  should  not  leave  the  work  to 
the  former,  but  should  gladly  contribute,  each  whatever  he 
may  be  able,  for  the  general  good.  It  was  proposed  that 
representatives  of  a  portion  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment 
should  prepare  brief  sketches  to  be  read  to-night,  which  should 
be  published  as  part  of  the  record  of  our  8th  Annual  Reunion, 
and  we  will  now  proceed  with  this  portion  of  our  evening's 
exorcises.  I  call  upon  Company  G,  which  is  represented  by 
kieut.  E.  P.  Tobie. 
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Lieut.  Tobie  responded  with  the  following  sketch  : 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades :  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  this  work! 
that  I  am  proud  of  it  is  that  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  glorious  old 
First  Maine  Cavalry.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  connection  that  I  am 
proud  of  more  than  anything  else,  it  is  that  I  was  a  member  of  Company 
G  of  this  grand  old  regiment.  It  is  with  pride,  therefore,  that  I  stand  up 
here  to  speak  a  word  for  Company  G,  and  more  especially  so  for  the 
reason  that  while  we  were  in  the  field  our  kind  friends  here  to-night  were 
rather  more  interested  in  Company  G  than  in  any  other  company  of  the 
regiment,  as  a  portion  of  the  Company  was  raided  in  this  city — was 
enlisted  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  now  stand.  The  First  Maine 
Cavalry  was  peculiarly  a  State  regiment.  It  was  raised  all  over  the 
State.  The  different  companies  were  assigned  to  different  counties,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  State  should  have  representation.  In  this  division, 
one  company  was  assigned  to  Oxford  and  Androscoggin  comities.  This 
company  afterwards  became  Company  G,  and  every  comrade  in  the  regi- 
ment will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  the  boys  from  Androscoggin 
county  and  the  Oxford  Bears  made  a  combination  second  to  none.  How 
well  I  remember  the  morning  the  enlisting  papers  were  opened  in  this  city. 
'Twas  the  21st  of  September,  1SG1.  Twas  a  wet,  drizzly,  uncomfortable 
morning,  yet  a  few  of  us  were  there  early,  even  before  the  office  was 
open.  As  I  remember  it.  the  first  name  on  the  roll  was  that  of  George  L. 
Dnston,  who  served  his  full  three  years  nobly,  and  is  here  this  evening; 
In  the  course  of  time  we  went  to  Augusta,  and  were  the  third  squad  to 
arrive  on  the  State  Fair  Ground.  Soon  the  boys  from  Oxford  county 
arrived,  and  better  boys  never  sat  in  the  saddle.  Then  there  were  a  few 
that  were  enlisted  in  Leeds,  and  a  few  in  Livermore,  and  Company  G  was 
full,  and  was  mustered  in  on  the  30th  of  October — as  good  a  company  as 
ever  went  from  the  State.  We  were  the  gray  horse  company.  We  were 
the  first  color  company,  and  had  the  honor  of  first  bearing  in  our  ranks 
the  regimental  flag,  which  we  fondly  called  "  the  owl." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  the  reminiscences  of  Company  G.  as  they 
come  welling  up  before  me,  but  that  were  impossible.  We  had  originally 
101  men,  but  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  number  had  grown— by 
recruits  and  transferred  from  the  1st  D.  C.  regiment— to  2G3.  Of  tin-' 
53  served  three  years  or  more;  32  served  their  three  years  and  were 
mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service;  30  were  mustered 
out  with  the  regiment,  31)  were  discharged  for  disability, — four  being 
from  wounds  received  in  action, — 79  were  discharged  by  order  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  IS  were  killed  in  action.  11  died  of  disease.  13  died  in  Southern 
prisons,  and'one  died  from  wounds.  Three  served  from  the  mus,ter-hi  t<> 
the  muster-out  of  the  regiment,  two  of  whom  are  here  this  evening. 
Thirty-nine  were  wounded  in  action,  aside  from  the  o  named  above,  and 
l'J  were  taken  prisoners  in  action,  while  3  were  wounded  and  1  killed 
accidentally.     Twenty-six  of  the  original  members  re-enlisted. 

Company  G  was  always  ready  for  duty.     She  never  **  squealed  "  under 
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any  circumstances.  From  first  to  last,  she  was  to  be  depended  on.  We 
used  to  say  if  there  was  any  nasty  or  particularly  unpleasant  job  to 
be  done.  Company  G  got  it.  Doubtless  every  other  company  felt  just  so, 
too.  Look  at  the  battle  flag,  and  read  the  engagements,  and  you  will 
iiud  Company  G  was  there  every  time,  with  the  exception  of  course  of 
those  fought  up  in  the  Valley  by  the  five  companies  that  went  otF  on 
their  own  hook  for  a  while.  At  the  first  Brandy  Station..  August, 
18G2.  Company  G  lost  two  men  captured.  (Sergeant  George  E.  Jumper 
of  New  Gloucester,  and  Corporal  Boynton  Grover  of  Lewiston.)  At 
the  second  Bull  Run,  another  of  our  boys  was  captured,  (Private  John 
M.  Stockwell  of  Lewiston.)  At  Brandy  Station,  June  9,  1863— the 
first  real  cavalry  fight  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  a  large  scale — a 
fight  which  taught  the  Southern  cavalry  to  at  least  respect  their  North- 
ern foes,  and  which  made  the  Southern  press  uho\vI" — a  fight  of  which 
Gen.  Kilpatrick  himself  said.  uThe  First  Maine  saved  the  day  " — Com- 
pany G  lost  ten  men,  one  killed.  (Corporal  John  Dealey,  Jr.  of  Winthrop.) 
and  nine  taken  prisoners,  (First  Sergeant  Henry  F.  Blanchard  of  Rum- 
ford.  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Calvin  B.  Benson  of  Hartford.  Sergeant 
George  E.  Jumper  of  Xew  Gloucester.  Corporals  Daniel  B.  Doyen  of 
East  Livermore.  Edward  P.  Tobie,  Jr.  of  Lewiston,  and  Hannibal  Bisbee, 
Jr.  of  Peru,  and  Privates  George  L.  Dustou  of  Lewiston,  Seth  B.  Good- 
win of  Augusta,  and  William  II.  Wyman  of  East  Livermore.)  Two  of 
those  captured  were  also  wounded,  and  these  are  here  this  evening. 

At  Aldie.  Company  G  lost  two  men  wounded,  (Corporal  Homer  Child 
of  Peru,  and  Private  Fernando  F.  Mason  of  North  Turner,)  both  of  whom 
are  here  this  evening,  the  last  named  being  the  jolliest  joker  in  the  com- 
pany. In  this  light.  Gen.  Kilpatrick's  brigade  was  repulsed,  and  he 
turning  to  Gen.  Pleasanton,  said.  *•  I  know  a  regiment  that  will  go  in 
there  and  Stick."  **  What  regiment  is  that?**  inrpriretl  Pleasanton.  "The 
First  Maine.'-  said  Kilpatrick.  We  were  sent  for  and  went  in.  We  stuck. 
After  the  first  charge  by  the  whole  regiment,  which  drove  hack  the  enemy 
and  saved  our  battery.  Col.  Douty  charged  again  with  five  companies  and 
met  his  death.  These  live  companies  were  having  a  hard  tine  anil  Lieut. 
CoL  Boothby  rode  back  to  ('apt.  Virgin  Of  Company  G.  a  el  who  at  that 
time  held  command  of  Companies  G  and  C.  and  asked,  ••  ( "apt.  Virgin,  en  i 
you  get  those  two  companies  in  there?"  Very  emphatically,  ('apt.  Virgi  i 
replied,  ••  Colonel.  I  have  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  them  back."1  k*COiae 
on,  then,'"  replied  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby.  and  they  went.  Just  as  they 
-tailed  on  this  charge.  Joe ("Collin,  a  fanner's  boy  from  V,  >!>ster,  rose  :i 
his  stirrups,  and  swinging  his  sub  re.  sang  out,  ••Come  on.  boys;  her  s 
for  the  honoi-  of  Old  Maine."  Why,  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  have 
heard  him  at  the  old  homestead.  I  verily  believe,  u.id  r  I  le  iuspiratio  i 
of  that  cry.  had  the  regiment  been  ordered,  it  would  have  verified  tie 
remark  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick*.  "I  believe  the  First  Maim;  Cavalry  would 
charge  straight  into  h— 1.  it  I  ordered  it  to." 

At  Lpperville.  the  company  had  one  man  wounded.  (Corporal  Vol:  y 
iL  Foss  of  Leeds.)  and  at  Middleburg  and  Gettysburg'  Co  njiaiiy  G  st<      I 
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its  hand  with  the  regiment.  At  Shepardstown,  the  company  suffered 
severely.  Here  the  first  man  was  killed  in  the  company,  (Private  Ilortnn 
Maloon  of  Lewiston.)  and  his  brother  (William  the  Bugler,)  who  is  here 
this  evening,  staid  with  him  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Both  these  wear 
out  from  your  factories.  There  were,  several  also  wounded,  Lieutenant 
George  E.  II union  of  La.>t  Livermore,  getting  a  bullet  in  the  arm  which 
necessitated  his  resignation  and  discharge;  Sergeant  Lucius  M.  Robinson 
of  Hartford,  getting  a  bullet  clean  through  the  body  lengthwise:  Sergeant 
Henry  Little  of  Auburn,  receiving  a  severe  flesh  wound;  and  Private 
Orlando  A.  Hayford.  getting  a  bullet  in  the  leg  which  bothered  him  for 
years,  and  was  not  extracted  until  some  years  after  the  war.  The  two  last 
named  are  here  this  evening.  During  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  and  tie- 
winter  of  1863-4,  Company  G  was  with  the  regiment,  doing  its  part  in  the 
famous  raid  to  Richmond  under  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  sometimes  called  the 
"Dahlgreu  Raid,"  in  which  expedition  the  company  lost  one  man,  (Pri- 
vate Seth  B.  Goodwin  of  Augusta,)  taken  prisoner. 

Then  came  the  glorious  campaign  under  Grant  and  Sheridan.  The 
second  morning  on  Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond,  at  Beaver  Dam  Station. 
where  the  gallant  Lieut.  Col.  Boothby  was  killed,  Company  G  led  the 
advance  and  lost  one  man  killed,  (Private  Charles  R.  Delano  of  Turner.) 
aud  one  wounded  through  the  body,  (Corporal  George  Northrop  of  Lew- 
iston.) This  was  a  little  affair — only  a  skirmish  of  the  advance  guard. 
but  there  were  regiments  at  Autietam  and  Gettysburg  and  at  many  other 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  war.  I  dare  say,  which  suffered  less  than  did 
our  regiment  in  this  "little  skirmish/'  The  next  day  at  Ground  Squirrel 
Bridge,  Company  G  caught  it  again,  losing  one  man  killed,  (Private 
Hanson  S.  Field  of  Hartford.)  and  one  taken  prisoner,  (Private  Elijah 
Collamore  of  Lewiston.)  Then  came  the  light  within  the  fortification  of 
Richmond,  and  the  long  march  back  to  our  lines;  then  the  advance  to 
Hanover  Town,  the  famous  light  at  Hawes*  Shop,  written  down  by  Gen. 
Grant  as  the  most  severely  contested  cavalry  tight  of  the  war;  then 
Barker's  Mill,  where  another  man  of  Company  G  was  wounded,  (Private! 
William  O.  Howes  of  Lewiston) ;  and  then  the  raid  toward  Gordon sviile, 
with  the  severe  light  at  Trevillian  Station,  where  the  cold  iron  llcw 
around  our  heads  so  thickly  that  every  one  was  surprised  that  no  more 
were  injured.  On  the  return  from  this  raid  we  met  the  enemy  in  force 
at  White  House  Landing,  and  had  a  pretty  little  skirmish,  during  which 
a  Lewiston  boy.  (Private  Charles  VV.  Jordan  of  Lewiston.)  who  is  here 
tins  evening,  was  knocked  down  by  a  bullet  square  in  the  breast.  He 
thought  he  was  killed,  but  a  diary  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  breasl 
pocket;  saved  his  life.  At  St.  Mary's  Church.  Company  G  again  led  tic 
advance,  and  the  hoys  knew  when  we  started  out  we  should  have  lighting 
before  night,  as  "Company  G  on  tin;  advance/'  was  a  sure  sign.  We  did 
— and  ;i  severe  tight,  too.  as  you  well  remember.  Company  G  kicked  up 
that  mil",  and  got  out  of  it  wills  the  l<>.->  of  one  man  wounded,  (Prival  • 
Charles  X.  Jordan  of  Lewiston,)  and  one  captured,  (Private  Riley  L. 
Jones  of  Lewiston.)      At  Deep   Bottom,  Company  G   lost    two  killed. 
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(Sergeant  Lucius  M.  Robinson  of  Hartford,  and  Private  William  S.  Mc- 
Clanmng  of  Yarmouth.)  and  Captain  Isaac  G  Virgin  of  Dixtield.  and 
Bugler  William  Maloon.  were  wounded.  One  of  the  comrades  killed  that 
day  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  mounted  a  horse— Sergeant  Rob- 
inson, an  Oxford  boy — one  whose  breath  was  never  tainted  with  tobacco. 
who  never  knew  the  taste  of  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  through 
whose  lips  an  oath  never  passed,  whose  breast  never  harbored  an  un- 
worthy thought,  brave  and  fearless,  a  good  soldier  in  camp  and  field,  a 
true  friend  and  a  pleasant  companion — no  better  man  served  in  this  regi- 
ment of  good  men.  Then  came  Beaver  Station,  where  two  of  Company 
G's  men  were  cut  in  two  by  the  same  shell,  (Privates  George  E.  Reed  of 
East  Livermore.  and  Samuel  Levcnsaller  of  Lincolnville.)  and  Private 
Lebalister  Black  of  Waldoborough,  was  wounded.  Then  Boydtown  Plank 
Road,  better  known  as  the  *'  Bull  Pen."  where  two  of  Company  G's  men 
were  killed.  (Privates  Gustavus  K.  Estes  of  Vassalborough.  and  Madison 
Libby  of  Pitt-field.)  six  wounded.  (Lieutenant  Sylvauus  R.  Jackson  of 
Foxcroft;  and  Privates  Henry  L.  Farrington  of  Sweden.  William  Jacobs 
of  Rumford.  Albert  J.  Roberts  of  Peru.  William  W.  Small  of  Luto.ec,  and 
Rodney  Jones  of  Fairfield.)  and  two  taken  prisoners,  (Privates  Albert  P. 
Friend  of  Bethel,  and  Ora  F.  Severance  of  Skowhegan.) 

Then  came  the  last  grand  campaign,  which  opened  on  March  31st.  1SGL 
at  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks, 
when  the  regiment  lost  one  in  three  of  its  men.  In  this  engagement 
Company  G  lost  five  wounded,  (Privates  James  Burns  of  Montreal,  who 
died  from  his  wounds.  William  IL  Morse  of  Appleton.  Orrin  A.  Snow  of 
Vassaiboro',  Leroy  II.  Tobie  of  Lewiston.  and  George  W.  Whiteknact  of 
Sanford.)  In  the  charge  of  Lee's  retreating  train  6th,  a  Company  G  man 
was  wounded.  (Private  Edwin  J.  Boynton  of  Augusta.)  and  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the.  next  day  at  High  Bridge  and  at  Farmville,  another  was 
wounded.  (Private  Rodney  Jones  of  Fairfield.)  Then  came  glorious 
Appomattox  Court  House,  when  Company  G  had  two  men  wounded. 
(Corporal  Edward  S.  Baker  of  Augusta,  and  Private  Frederick  M.  Giles 
of  Boothbay.)  and  one  killed.  (Private  William  E.  Clarke  of  Lubec)— 
within  an  hour  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee. 

And  we  had  our  share  of  special  duty.  Company  G  had  clerks  and 
orderlies  at  various  headquarters  throughout  the  army.  Sergt.  Drake 
and  half  a  dozen  men  were  on  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  Army  of  Potomac,  nearly  a  year,  and  at  Aquia  Creek 
several  month-.  Two  of  Company  G's  men.  (Private  James  D.  Foster  of 
Gray,  and  Israel  M.  Hatch  of  Lewiston,)  served  during  the  active  Cam- 
paign of  1864  as  scouts  at  Gen.  Meade's  headquarters,  and  did  good  ser- 
vices— one  Of  them.  (Hatch.)  a  thin,  pale-faced  boy  that  went  out  from 
your  factories,  who  was  passed  by  the  Surgeon  only  on  his  earnest  appeal 
to  let  him  go,  making  one  trip  into  the  enemy'-  lines  during  which  he 
was  gone  more  than  two  months,  nor  getting  hack  until  after  hi-  term  of 
enlistment  had  expired,  and  contracting  disease  from  which  he  afterwards 
died.     But  he  got  the  information  lie  went  after,  though,  and   important 
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information  it  was.    These  two  comrades  took  their  lives  in  their  hands 

in  a  double  sense.     'Twas  a  det.iil  of  live   men   from  Company  G  that 

marched   eighteen   miles  "through  the  enemy's  country,   on  Stoneman's 

!    raid,  to  carry  dispatches  to  Gen.  Stoneman.  though  only  one  of  them 

j    arrived  on  his  horse.     And  I  might  go  on  in  this  way  almost  indefinitely. 

I    but  time  forbids.     Another  fact  must  be  mentioned.     After  the  surrender 

■    of  Gen.  Lee.  the  regiment,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  stationed  at 

!   Ettrick.  a  couple  of  miles  from  Petersburg.     While  there.  Perry  Chandler, 

j    a  Company  G  man — an  Oxford  boy — seeing  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

j    and  especially  of  the  children,  got  permission  to  open  a  free  school  there. 

and   with    the   assistance   of  a  man  from   Company  K.   (Private  Melvin 

j    Preble,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  village,  kept  a  school  there  several 

|    -weeks,  until  the  regiment  came  home. 

Company  G  was  proverbially  a  jolly  company.  It  was  a  common 
|  remark  that  Company  G  was  never  so  wet.  so  cold,  so  tired  or  so  hungry, 
!  but  they  could  laugh  and  joke  and  sing.  And  that  was  strictly  speaking 
\  correct.  The  men  as  a  general  thing  seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
,    being  jolly  under  all  circumstances,  and  well  did  they  live  up  to  it. 

Xow  Mr.  President.  I  don't  claim  any  more  for  Company  G  than  I  am 
willing  to  allow  any  other  company  in  the  regiment,  but  I  do  claim  just 
;  as  much.  I  don't  say  Company  G  was  the  best  company  in  the  regiment. 
|  but  I  do  say,  and  the  comrades  will  bear  me  out.  that  the  gray  horse 
I  company  was  as  good  as  any  in  the  regiment,  and  that  is  the  highest 
;    praise  that  can  be  given. 

Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley  being  called  upon  was  warmly  greeted 
by  the  comrades,  and  responded  as  follows  : 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  It  is  good  once  a  year  to  come  up  here  and 
have  our  yearly  feast  and  break  bread  together.  I  tell  you  you  gain 
strength  by  so  doing  for  all  the  year.  The  Arabs  have  a  proverb  that  a 
day  not  spent  on  horseback  is  a  day  lost,  and  comrades,  a  reunion  lo-r  i< 
a  day  lost,  and  the  year  without  that  day  is  one  day  shorter  than  it  ought 
to  be.  and  rejoicing  that  I  have  been  present  at  every  reunion,  I  look 
forward  hopefully  and  trustfully  for  a  continued  succession  of  them. 
<'oming  together  and  taking  pride  in  the  record  of  our  own  regiment,  and 
feeling  that  we  did  our  duty,  that  we  did  accomplish  something  when  the 
nation  needed  it.  without  any  hope  of  reward,  did  it  for  the  love  of  the 
tiling  and  the  tiling  was  good — tills  contemplation,  the  realization  of  this 
itlea.  faint  as  it  may  be.  has  in  it  something  that  belongs  of  heaven  and 
not  <:f  earth,  and  the  heart  and  mind  hi}'  hold  of  something  eternal,  and 
that  something  sanctifies  these  reunions,  enlarges  our  hearts  and  gives  US 
■*trength  to  go  forward  another  year. 

Comrade  Small  of  Massachusetts,  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  re-ponded  as  follows  : 

Cumymnder  and  Comrades:  It  is  too  late  to  inflict  a  speech,  but  if  you 
will   allow  me  a  few  words  upon  a  sentiment  not  responded  to — **Our 
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I  Absent  Comrades — "  I  will  try  to  do  that  sentiment  the  justice  that  I  can. 
I  I  suppose  by  our  absent  comrades,  that  you  mean  our  fallen,  our  dead 
!  comrades,  and  when  we  speak  of  them  what  shall  we  say?  Ask  those 
!  who  have  stood  at  the  bed  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  the  family  and 
!  seen  those  silken  cords  of  affection  snapped  asunder,  seen  those  family 
!  relations  broken  up,  ask  them  how  we  can  measure  the  value  of  a  single 
j  life,  and  then  when  we  compute  that  one,  and  multiply  that  one  into  one 
j  hundred  thousand,  what  a  baptism  this  country  must  have  had!  What  a 
regeneration!  and  what  a  price  has  been  paid  for  the  liberty,  for  the 
independence,  for  the  national  unity  that  we  enjoy  to-day. 

What  have  we  as  soldiers  and  citizens  of  peace,  to  demand  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  dead?    I  think  the  Captain  has  well  sounded  the  key-note. 
that   we  should  proclaim  here  to-night  and  demand  in  the  remotest  plan- 
tation of  Texas,  the  same  rights  for  a  man  that  we  have  here  in  the  old 
Pine  Tree  State.     We  cannot  tolerate  any  spirit  of  caste  that  may  arise 
I    in  our  land.     My  generation  and  yours  has  suffered  too  much  for  that. 
She  holds  up  her  bandaged  right  hand  to-day,  the  left  was  shot  off  at 
I    Gettysburg,  and  proclaims  that  caste  of  any  kind  must  be  banished  from 
j    this  country. 

The  Provost  Marshal,  Judge  Morrill,  was  called  upon 

!  and  said  : 

Fwas  not  very  terrible  to  the  1st  Maine  and  D.  C.  They  were  mustered 
j  in  before  my  day.  I  remember  the  day  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry  was 
'  enlisted  in  this  State,  and  remember  seeing  this  regiment  at  Augusta, 
'  and  as  I  saw  them  there  waiting  for  orders  to  go  to  the  front.  I  used  to 
i  ask  m}Tself.  What  sort  of  a  record  will  this  First  Maine  Cavalry  make? 
and  I  thought  to  myself  of  the  honor  and  glory  that  attached  to  the  Old 
|  Guard  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  I  said  to  myself,  when  the  First  Maine 
:  Cavalry  come  into  the  field  they  will  be  to  the  army  of  the  United  States 
i  what  the  Old  Guard  was  to  Napoleon:  that  in  the  hour  of  emergency, 
;  when  the  battle  wavered,  they  would  turn  the  scale  when  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  being  turned  in  our  favor,  and  that,  I  understand,  was  the 
|    case. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  came  to  my  father's  store  in  Limerick.  York 
County,  the  revolutionary  pensioners.  They  used  to  come  and  get  their 
pay  he  drew  for  them.  It  was  sort  of  a  reunion,  and  I  used  to  think  that 
the  boys  of  my  day  were  particularly  honored,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  look  upon  the  men  who  had  participated  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  freeing  us  from  the  British  yoke  and  estab- 
lishing in  our  own  land  a  free  government.  It  has  been  said  to-night 
that  we  could  depend  upon  the  men  of  this  country  as  soldiers.  Why 
should  wo  not  depend  on  them  when  the}'  are  the  sons  of  such  sires  as 
those.  I  used  to  feel  when  r  saw  those  men  like  uncovering  before  them  ; 
1  looked  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  awe,  and  to-night  when  I  find  myself 
in  the  presence  of  these  men  who  have  faced  the  enemies  of  their  country 
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and"  stood  fire.  I  fool  like  uncovering  myself  and  rendering  that  reverence 

and  obeisance  due  them.    Years  ago,  when  any  man  had  faced  the  enemy    i 
I    and  smelt  the  powder,  we  looked  upon  that   man  who  had  been  in  that   | 
\    one  battle  as  a  hero,  but  there  are  men  in  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  who. 
■    when  they  went  out  of  the  war,  had  gone  through  more  battles  than  they 

had  years. 

I  thank  you  for  the  permission  to  stand  in  this  presence  and  partici- 

pate  in  this  reunion.     I  feel  it  is  an  honor  to  an  American  citizen  to  stand   ; 

In  the  presence  of  American  soldiers,  and  do  honor  to  them  who  have 
:    saved  the  life  of  the  country. 


CLOSING  SCENES. 

At  the  close  of  the  speaking  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  the  comrades  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  reunion,  and  certainly  they  deserved  it ;  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Lewiston  and  Auburn  for  their  many  favors ;  to  the 
city  of  Lewiston  for  the  free  use  of  the  City  Hall ;  to  Capt. 
J.  S.  P.  Ham  for  the  salute  during  the  march  to  the  cemetery  ; 
to  the  several  railroad  companies  for  the  reduction  of  fares  ; 
and  to  everybody  else  whose  acts  or  words  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  reunion. 

Then  the  meeting  closed.  Many  of  the  comrades  were  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  the  place,  but  remained  and  enjoyed  sweet 
converse  until  the  hall  was  darkened,  when  they  retired  to  the 
DeWitt  House  and  there  told  old  stories  over  again  for  an 
hour  or  two.  And  the  next  morning,  too,  quite  a  number  of 
comrades  gathered  at  the  hall,  and  had  a  reunion  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  if  they  disliked  to  separate.  Thus  goes  into  history 
the  Eighth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Eirst  Maine  Cavalry,  and 
it>  memories  will  always  be  pleasant. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Die. 
Tlie  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  whom  this  reunion 
owes  its  success,  and  the  comrades  owe  their  pleasure,  were 
J,  W.  West,  K.  S.  .Bradbury,  Menander  Dennett,  George  H. 
Dunham,  George  L.  Duston,  John  French,  [Ienry  Little, 
'1-  iV.  L.  Coburn,  A.  E.  Soule,  Peter  Jervis,  Charles  VY. 
•Ionian,  William  Matron,  Charles  Phcenix.     And  the  citizens 
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who   so   kindly  and   ably  assisted   the   Committee,    were  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them. 


The  Manner  of  Men. 

Perhaps  a  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  men  who  meet  at  these 
reunions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing those  present  from  Company  G.  This  company  had  22 
men  at  this  reunion,  as  follows  :  Russell  S.  Bradbury,  Den- 
nis Carty,  Homer  Child,  William  Doble,  George  L.  Duston, 
William  H.  Farnum,  Henry  W.  Furbush,  Orlando  A.  Hay- 
ford,  Daniel  G.  Irish,  Charles  W.  Jordan,  John  Kelsey, 
Henry  Little,  William  Maloon,  Jr.,  Fernando  F.  Mason, 
Henry  J.  Penney,  Eben  J.  Pulsifer,  Leonard  L.  Rose,  Seth 
G.  Rose,  Alonzo  P.  Russell,  Albert  Smith,  Edward  P. 
Tobie,  Leroy  H.  Tobie.  Fourteen  of  these  enlisted  in  An- 
droscoggin and  eight  in  Oxford  counties.  *  Twenty  of  them 
were  of  the  original  members  that  left  the  State  with  the 
regiment,  and  the  other  two  were  men  who  served  a  full 
term  in  the  Tenth  Maine  Infantry,  and  then  re-enlisted  in 
this  regiment.  Nineteen  of  the  number  served  three  years 
or  more,  fourteen  of  them  being  mustered  out  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  enlistment  ;  two  re-enlisting  and  being 
mustered  out  by  order,  at  the  close  of  the  Avar,  having  served 
three  years  and  eight  months  ;  two  others  re-enlisting  and 
serving  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  a  period  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  and  one  re-enlisting  and  serving 
three  years  and  nine  months,  when  he  was  discharged  for 
disability  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action.  One  was 
discharged  for -disability  after  serving  nine  months,  and  then 
re-enlisted  and  served  a  while  in  another  regiment.  One  of 
the  men  who  previously  served  in  the  Tenth  Maine  was  mus- 
tered out  by  order,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  having  served 
in  his  regiment  nine  months  and  the  other  was  discharged  for 
disability  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action,  after 
having  served  more  than  eleven  months.  The  whole  period 
of  service  of  these  twenty-two  men,  including  that  in  other 
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regiments,  is  a  little  more  than  sixty-eight  years,  an  average 
of  more  than  three  years  each.  It  should  be  stated  that 
those  who  were  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service,  served  from  one  to  two  months  more  than  three 
years,  on  account  of  being  in  the  service  several  days — in 
some  cases  more  than  a  month — before  the  muster-in,  and  by 
reason  of  not  being  finally  mustered  out  till  nearly  a  month 
after  the  three  years  had  actually  expired.  Four  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners  and  ten  wounded,  two  of  them  being 
wounded  more  than  once,  and  two  of  them  being  both 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  One  of  the  wounded  suffered 
severely  until  some  years  after  the  war,  when  the  bullet  was 
finally  extracted. 


THE   UESTTH  AXXUAL  BSJXJNI03ST 

Was  held  at  Pittsfield,  Wednesday,  August  25,  1880,  and 
added  another  to  the  list  of  glorious  reunions  and  decidedly 
pleasant  times.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
presence  of  their  loved  and  brave  commander,  Gen.  Charles 
II.  Smith,  who  for  two  years  led  the  regiment  on  many  a 
well-fought  field,  in  the  last  grand  campaign,  as  commander 
of  the  brigade  in  which  the  regiment  served.  The  General 
is  now  a  Colonel  in  the  United  States  army,  and  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  consequently  he  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  his  old  comrades  since  the  muster-out,  fifteen  years 
ago.  His  greeting  by  his  old  comrades  was  cordial  in  the 
extreme,  and  must  have  gladdened  his  heart,  for  it  showed 
him  that  he  was  not  only  not  forgotten,  but  most  kindly 
remembered. 

The  comrades  began  to  gather  at  Pittsfield,  Tuesday  night, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  time  they  had  on  the  piazza  of  the 
Lancey  House,  Tuesday  evening,  telling  old  stories  and 
fighting  over  the  old  battles.  Next  morning  more  comrades 
arrived,  and  they  kept  arriving  all  day  until  the  number  was 
well  on  towards  two  hundred.  In  the  forenoon  the  comrades 
were  formally  received  in  one  of  the  parlors  by  Gen.  Joshua 
L,  Chamberlain,  Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick,  and  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamlin.  Then  a  line  was  formed  and  under  command  of 
Gen.  Smith  marched  to  the  residence  of  Capt.  W.  S.  Howe, 
where  His  Excellency  Gov.  Davis,  who  was  a  corporal  in  the 
regiment,  was  stopping.  How  their  hearts  thrilled  at  the 
sound  of  command  from  their  old  commander's  voice,  how 
their  bodies  most  spontaneously  responded  to  the  order,  and 
almost  without  their  knowledge  they  found  themselves  again 
keeping  step 'together,  and  they  were  for  the  time,  again 
soldiers.  And  on  arriving  at  the  residence  of  Capt.  Howe, 
at  the  word  of  command  they  came  into  line  as  promptly  and 
with  as  much  precision  as  any  body  of  men  ever  did.  It  was 
officially  announced  that  even  the  regulars  couldn't  equal  it. 
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'  Here  the  comrades  were  formally  received  by  Govenn.i 
:  Davis,  who  said  a  word  or  two  of  greeting',  and  expressed 
!  the  pleasure  the  meeting  gave  him. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  army  rations — gorgeous  baked 
I  beans  and  improved  hard  tack,  were  served,  and  this  was 
,  an  enjoyment  of  another  variety. 

THE   BUSINESS   MEETING. 

At  2   o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  the   business  meeting  was 

held  in  the  Grand  Army  Hall,  kindly  tendered  for  the  pur- 

i  pose.      The   President,    Gen.    Smith,    called   to   order,   and 

•  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  substantially  as  follows  : 
I 

Comrades:      In    assuming    temporary    command,    I    will 

!  simply  express  the  great  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  meet 
I  you  again — to  meet  so  many  of  you  again,  and  it  has  afforded 
,  me  great  satisfaction  that  1  have  been  able  to  remember  so 
I  many  of  you.  I  have  recognized  a  great  many  more  face- 
,  and  names  than  I  expected  to,  and  I  will  simply  say  that  it  has 
!  given  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
;  going  to  make  a  speech  at  this  time.  I  am  assigned  some- 
thing of  speech  making  for  the  evening,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  here  me  repeat  myself,  therefore  we  will  attend  to 
:   business. 

The  usual  reports  were  duly  made  and  accepted. 

The  election  of  officers  was  next  in  order,  when  Major  J. 
D,  Myrick  said:  "I  believe  I  voice  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  the  Association  in  the  motion  which  I  propose  to  submit. 
and  that  is  that  we  elect  for  President  Col.  Charles  II. 
Smith,  by  acclamation,  for  a  second  term." 

That  this  motion  did  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  Association 
was  evidenced  by  the  hearty  response  it  met  with,  and  in 
spite  of  Col.  Smith's  protest  he  was  unanimously  re-elected, 
amid  loud  and  hearty  applause  and  cheers,  which  there  wa- 
no  getting  away  from,  and  for  which  he  returned  thanks  in 
fitting  words. 
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The  following  were  chosen  it  committee  to  nominate  the 
remaining  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Field  and  Staff,  Edw.  P.  Tobie  ;  Co.  A,  N.  L.  Richer: 
Co.  B,  Jacob  B.  Loring;  Co.  C,  Lorenzo  Chamberlain;   Co, 

D,  Edwin  Hill;  Co.  E, Pitman;  Co.  F,  William  L. 

Boyd;  Co.  G,  George  L.  Duston  ;  Co.  II,  John  It.  Webb; 
Co.  I,  Frank  W.  Pray;  Co.  K,  John  D.  My  rick ;  Co.  L, 
S.  S.  Avery  ;   Co.  M,  Edward  J.  Jordan. 

In  due  time  this  committee  reported  the  following  list  of 
officers,  and  the  comrades  named  were  severally  elected  : 

Vice  President— Sebst,  A.  R.  DEVEREAUX  of  Ells- 
worth. 

Recording  Secretary— Lieut.  EDWARD  JORDAN  of 
Bangor. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Bugler  HENRI  J.  HASKELL 
of  Palmyra. 

Treasurer— Col.  J.  P.  CILLEY  of  Rockland. 

Comrades  Henry  C.  Hall,  J.  B.  Peaks,  and  Andrew  II. 
Bibber,  were  chosen  a  committee  to  report  three  places  from 
which  to  select  one  for  the  next  reunion,  and  reported  Bruns- 
wick, Eastport  and  Dover.  After  a  long  discussion  Dover 
was  agreed  upon,,  and  Wednesday,  August  24th,  was  selected 
as  the  date. 

Comrades  J.  D.  Myrick,  Henry  Little  and  Edw.  P.  Tobie, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  reunion,  and  of  the 
reunion  held  at  Lewiston  the  year  previous. 


THE   BANQUET. 

The  meeting  over  there  was  another  season  of  fraternizing 
and  general  enjoyment,  until  7  o'clock,  when  the  Line  wad 
Jigain  formed  and  under  command  of  Maj.  Henry  C.  Hall, 
inarched  to  the  Maine  Centra:  Institute,  in  the  hall  of  which 
a  substantial   banquet   had   been    prepared   by  the  ladies   of 
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Pitt.sfiekl.  Into  this  ball  the  comrades  filed,  and  were  soon 
seated  at  the  tables.  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Howe,  chairman  of  th« 
local  committee  of  arrangements*  called  to  order,  and  after 
divine  blessing  had  been  invoked  by  Rev.  Miss  Angell,  gave 
"  General  Order  No.  45.  Charge  as  Foragers."  The  order 
was  promptly  and  faithfully  obeyed.  Supper  over,  Capt. 
Howe  again  called  to  order,  and  after  a  song  by  a  local  glee 
club,  introduced  Gen.  Smith,  the  Orator  of  the  evening,  as 
follows  : 

Comrades :  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness  to-night 
by  the  presence  of  a  comrade  whom  many  of  us  have  not 
seen  since  our  muster-out  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  18o\r>. 
It  is  a  joyful  occasion  to  have  with  us  at  our  Ninth  Annual 
Reunion  one  so  honored  and  beloved  for  his  noble  qualities, 
which  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  under  him,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  as  the  Orator  of  the  evening,  Gen. 
Charles  H.  Smith. 

Gen.  Smith  came  forward,  and  at  the  sight  of  their  gallant 
old  commander  the  men  broke  into  wild  applause,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  minutes.     Gen.  Smith  spoke  as  follows  : 

Comrades :  We  are  assembled  from  our  homes  and  business  places, 
some  of  us  from  great  distances,  to  make  our  annual  greetings,  convey 
our  congratulations  and  express  our  sympathies  and  best  wishes  for  e:i« 
other.  Whilst  we  are  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  our  .thoughts  natural!} 
revert  to  those  stirring  scenes  and  events  of  the  war  that  gave  occasion 
for  these  meetings,  engendered  the  feelings  and  sympathies  that  inspire  I 
them,  and  created  for  us  a  common  interest  and  a  bond  of  union  thai 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  sentiment  only,  but  that  should  be  turned  to  :i 
practical  account  in  our  practical  lives.  To  most  of  us  those  few  year? 
of  actual  warfare  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  life.  They  em- 
brace events  that  occur  only  in  war;  events  so  startling  and  gigantic,  and 
fraught  with  such  terrible  consequences,  that,  by  comparison  with  then*, 
other  events  shrink  into  littleness.  We,  the  survivors  of  those  times. 
(night  to  sustain  such  a  relation  to.  and  such  an  interest  in.  each  other  a* 
to  make  these  meetings  of  great  practical  value.  There  should  be  influ- 
ences here  to  quicken  our  hopes  and  brighten  our  futures.  Every  comrad< 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  the  heartiest  support  of  every  oth<  r 
comrade.  There  should  he  confidence  and  freedom  in  our  intercom-  • 
There  should  be  a  liberal  exchange  of  views  and  experiences,  sucee— •  - 
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and  failure?.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  opportunities  will  disclose  them- 
selves to  us  whereby  we  can  assist  one  another  in  a  practical  way.  But  if 
we  gain  no  other  advantage  by  such  relationship,  there  is  an  intrinsic 
value  in  true-hearted  friendship  that  every  one  ought  to  prize  and  try  to 
secure.  It  is  essential  to  happiness,  and  sad  indeed  must  be  a  life  with- 
out it.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  to  promote  such  friendship 
and  foster  such  quickening  influences  than  by  contemplating  awhile  those 
times  and  occasions  that  constitute  the  source  from  which  they  most 
naturally  flow.  I.  therefore,  propose  in  the  time  allowed  me  to  examine 
some  of  those  events  and  visit,  in  thought  at  least,  some  of  those  scenes, 
and  I  ask  you  to  go  with  me. 

Let  us  shiver  together  again  under  the  canvass  tents  of  Camp  Penob- 
scot on  the  Kennebec.  Let  us  recall  our  hunger  and  fatigue  on  Stone- 
man's  raid,  at  Trevillian  Station,  at  Belltield,  and  a  score  of  other  times 
and  places  that  will  suggest  themselves.  Let  us  suffer  again  summer 
heat  and  dust  on  the  march,  days  of  sweating,  steaming,  seething,  all 
guiltless  of  bathing  and  clean  clothing.  Let  us  endure  again  sleepless 
nights  on  wet  or  frozen  ground,  and  longer  nights  of  anxious  watching 
on  picket.  Or  we  may  contemplate  those  conflicts  of  arms  that  impressed 
themselves  indelibly,  not  only  upon  our  memories,  but  literally  into  our 
flesh  and  bones.  Let  us  take  such  a  retrospect  of  those  scenes  as  may  be 
possible  on  an  occasion  like  this — hasty,  imperfect,  unsatisfactory  per- 
haps, but  the  best  we  can.  To  present  them  in  order  and  in  their  fulness 
requires  the  thought  and  labor  of  a  competent  historian,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  such  an  one  will  be  vouchsafed  to  us. 

The  history  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  period  embraces  the  time  from  its  organization  in 
October,  1801,  to  its  departure  from  the  State  in  March.  1802.  The  second 
period  embraces  the  time  between  its  taking  the  field  in  March,  1802.  and 
the  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  June  9,  1803.  The  third  period  embraces 
the  time,  including  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  to  the  iinal  muster  out 
of  the  regiment,  August,  1S65. 

The  Governor,  having  obtained  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
resolved  to  make  it  the  representative  regiment  of  the  State,  lie  did  not 
permit  more  than  one  company  to  be  raised  in  any  one  county,  and  to 
each  of  many  counties  only  half  a  company  was  alloted.  Thus  the  men 
carne  from  every  part  of  the  State  in  numbers  about  pro  rata  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  officers  were  apportioned  or  selected  in  about  the  same 
manner.  To  select  the  Colonel  was  the  most  important  duty,  and  the 
Governor  decided  to  appoint  John  Goddard,  a  man  widely  known  and 
distinguished  for  his  energy  and  enterprise.  Colonel  Goddard  accepted 
tie-  charge  and  came  to  his  work  with  a  resolve  not  to  disappoint  the 
expectations'  of  the  Governor.  During  the  time  lie  held  the  office  he 
aecouiplisned  much  and  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  regiment  for 
'A  "'d.  At  the  same  Lime  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  never  a  greater 
contrast  between  precept  and  example;  that  no  man  ever  carried  less  of 
his  own  true  character  into  his  practical  work  than  did  Colonel  Goddard. 
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He  was  a  rash,  impulsive  man  that  never  practiced  self-denial  nor  -  If. 
restraint,  yet  he  commanded  the  regiment  with  an  iron  hand,  and  requiiN 
the  most  earnest  attention  to  every  duty  and  implicit  obedience  to  even 
order.  lie  inculcated  and  tried  to  enforce  morals  touching  vices  con- 
cerning which  he  himself  was  not  above  suspicion.  He  enforced  temp*  ■- 
ance  to  an  extent  that  involved  the  commissions  of  officers  and  warrant- 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  yet  elsewhere  he  was  not  known  as  nu 
apostle  of  temperance,  and  his  likeness  was  never  chosen  to  ornament 
temperance  banner.  He  required  all  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  blasi 
of  the  bugle,  yet  he  himself  was  never  distinguished  for  his  personal 
piety.  For  a  few  months  he  was  indeed  the  master  spirit,  and  no  one 
cared  to  meet  him  unless  he  himself  at  the  time  was  in  the  line  of  dim. 
Such  were  our  first  lessons  in  discipline,  and,  like  all  first  impression-, 
they  were  lasting.  They  were  the  foundation  of  that  superb  discipline 
and  subordination  that  characterized  the  regiment  throughout  its  service 
— in  camp,  on  the  march,  and  on  the  battle-field,. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  referred  to  Colonel  Goddard  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian  only,  and  to  the  great  value  of  his  services  as  such  to  th< 
regiment.     But  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  were  equally  fortunate  in 
having  good  instructors  to  teach  us  our  new  duties.     The  Lieutenant 
Colonel  was  that  accomplished  soldier,  Thomas  Hight.     He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  our  Military  Academy,  a  thorough   soldier,  and  had   had  a  large 
practical  experience  with  troops.     There  were  also  selected  frpi 
Kegular  Army  three  bright  non-commissioned  ofiicers  to  whom  cot 
sious  were  given  in  the  regiment.     First  of  them  we  had  the  sturd} 
lamented  Captain  Summat,  who  was  nothing  if  not  a  soldier.     His  pi'<  - 
fessional  tastes  and  training  seemed  to  absorb  the  whole   man.     Xexi 
came,    Adjutant    Tucker — nervous,    energetic,  irrepressible,  and  alwa\  - 
jolly.    Do  you  not  remember  with  what  great  respect  we  Captains  Looked 
up  to  the  Adjutant,  and  with  what  care  we  touched  our  caps  to  ii'un.  jfrid 
how  gracefully  he  accepted  all  the  honor  with  just  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
but  without,  ever  cracking  a  smile?    Last  came  the  polish 
modest  Lieutenant  Taylor,  our  model  soldier.     Those  ollie* 

our  corps  of  instructors.     True,  they  were  never  designate  mi 

such  they  practically  were.  They  freely  and  courteously  imparted  tin  ' 
knowledge  to  us  whenever  they  were  asked,  or  whenever  propriety  would 
permit  them  to  do  so.  We  adopted  them  as  our  models,  and  bar;;  ii 
from  them  continually.  With  such  advantages,  we  readily  acquired  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  our  (hill,  administrative  duties,  rendering  out" 
accountability  to  the  Government,  guard  and  police  duty,  care  of  leu-  - 
and  how  to  ride  them,  eooking  our  food,  and  living  in  tents  thicker  lii  ■  ■ 
nine  in  a  bed.  Thus  disciplined  ami  instructed,  the  regiment  lefl  il 
winter  camp  for  the.  l'ndd.  We  bad  mattered  many  discomforts  there:  we 
had  also  enjoyed  many  advantages,  and.  after  all  these  years,  I  still 
retain  many  pleasant  remembrances  of  Camp  Penobscot  at  Augusta. 

Having  arrived  in  Washington,  the  regiment  entered  upon  tie-  sec  <    I 
period  of  its  history.     It  there  first  received  its  arms,  to  wit :  very  long 
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sabres  and  very  short  pistols.  At  that  time  the  average  Maine  volunteer 
was  less  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  than  with  the  uses  of  theodo- 
lites or  telescopes. ,  Wiffa  revolver  in  hand,  the  trooper  was  more  likely 
to  shoot  off  his  horse's  ears,  or  kill  his  next  comrade,  than  hit  an  enemy, 
however  near.  His  little  knowledge  of  his  weapon  made  it,  indeed,  a 
dangerous  thing.  And  when  he  undertook  to  wield  his  sabre,  no  one 
would  have  doubted  for  a  moment  but  that  he  was.  indeed,  "wonderfully 
and  fearfully  made."  Thus  armed  and  prepared,  or  rather  unprepared. 
the  regiment  passed  to  the  front  to  encounter  Virginia  horsemen  that  had 
been  reared  in  the  saddle  and  bred  to  the  use  of  the  double-barrelled 
shot-gun.  True,  the  shot-gun  is  not  a  very  formidable  weapon  when 
compared  with  our  modern  Springfield  rifle,  but  it  could  discount  the 
cavalry  pistol  many  times,  and  when  within  range,  with  buck  and  ball,  it 
could  do  execution  without  the  exercise  of  very  much  skill.  For  a  time, 
therefore,  we  entertained  very  great  respect  for  those  shot-guns.  Subse- 
quently, however,  as  we  all  know,  those  advantages  were  reversed.  If 
the  Xorth  was  less  prepared  at  the  beginning,  it  was  more  enterprising 
and  progressive  in  the  end,  and  with  the  introduction  of  our  breech- 
loaders and  long-range  repeaters,  the  shot-gun  quickly  lost  its  prestige. 
But  we  had  not  as  yet  reached  those  better  times.  Our  cavalry  was  no 
better  organized  than  armed.  It  served  in  detachments  here  and  there. 
Our  regiment  was  splendidly  mounted  and  the  men  were  intelligent  and 
subordinate.  It.  therefore,  became  well  and  favorably  known.  It  was 
called  upon  to  detail  orderlies,  messengers,  escorts  and  pro vost-gu aids 
for  nearly  every  general  in  the  army.  It  was  otherwise  constantly  en- 
gaged in  guard,  picket  and  scouting  duty.  During  this  period  it  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain.  Second  Bull  Hun,  South  Moun- 
tain. Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  but  took  only  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  each.  To  support  batteries,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  special  duty  of 
cavalry  at  that  time,  and  thus,  for  the  most  part,  we  served  as  "they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.*"  The  time  for  our  cavalry  had  nor  .vet 
come.  Of  course  I  do  not  forget  the  services  rendered  by  the  regiment  in 
Banks'  retreat  in  the  Valley,  and  the  unfortunate  charge  at  MMdletowu, 
of  which  our  intrepid  Cilley  wears  a  perpetual  reminder.  Xor  do  I  forget 
the  gallant  passage  through  Winchester  of  Major  Whitney  with  only  two 
companies  while  the  town  was  held  and  occupied  by  rebels,  nor  a  later 
gallant,  almost  reckless  charge  of  Tucker  and  Coleman,  with  Company 
15.  at  Louisa  Court-House.  But  those  feats  were  only  sporadic.  They 
were  not  parts  of  a  continuous  similar  service,  such  as  we  subsequently 
experienced.  Xo  victories  as  yet  had  perched  upon  our  banners,  and  we 
hud  witnessed  only  such  results  as  tended  to  depress  rather  than  inspire 
us,  And  had  the  regiment  terminated  its  career  during  this  second  period 
of  its  history  there  would  have  been  a  feeling  of, disappointment,  because 
as  a  regiment  it  had  not  had  a  chance  to  illustrate  the  career  of  it-;  ideal 
heroic  soldier.  It  had  not  as  yet  charged  the  cannon's  mouth,  nor  seen 
the  enemy  go  down  beneath  its  own  tread,  uor plucked  victory  with  its 
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■  own  hand,  nor  inscribed  upon  its  banner  those  more  brilliant  deeds  that 
i    have  since  become  its  pride  and  glory. 

I  have  spoken  of  certain  heroic  deeds  that  circumstances  prevented  t\\>- 
regiment  from  achieving  at  this  time,  but  I  could  not  justly  dismiss  this 
second  period  of  its  existence  without  noticing  some  of  the  great  benefits 

■  it  gained  from  its  varied  daily  experiences.  In  the  Urst  place,  it  learned 
j   to  campaign  with  all  that  term  implies.     It  learned,  by  experience,  to 

cast  off  all  unnecessary  impediments,  such  as  picket-ropes,  lariats,  pins 
and  nose-bags,  and  when  forage  was  lacking,  to  stand  by  its  horses  even 
at  midnight  while  they  grazed.  It  learned  to  bivouac  and  make  itself  com- 
fortable too  in  bivouac.     On  the  march,  it  learned  during  a  halt  of  five 
minutes  to  cook  coffee  in  tin  cups  over  a  blaze  of  burning   fagot.     It 
learned  to  make  three  days*  rations  last  six  days — that  is,  to  eat  one  hard- 
tack and.  with  the  help  of  cold  water,  imagine  you  had  eaten  two.     It 
learned  to  forage  liberally  and  discriminatingly.     It  learned  how  to  kill  a 
|    pig  within  hearing  of  the  provost-guard  without  letting  it  squeal.    It  also 
learned  that  wonderful  art  of  kindling  lires  in  drenching  rains,  in  the 
wettest  of  places  with  the  wettest  of  material.    I  almost  believe  that  cam- 
paigning soldiers  could  build  a  fire  under  water  if  they  really  wanted  to. 
|    I  give  one  instance:    It  was  on  the  Rappahannock  in  1862.    The  regiment 
j    halted  after  dark.     There  had  been  a  long,  continuous  rain,  audit  was 
{    raining  then.     We  groped  our  way  by  companies  into  a  piece  of  woods 
i    where  it  was  absolutely  darkness.     One  could  not  step   except   at   his 
peril.     The  prospect  was  damp  and  dark  indeed.     It  looked  as  though 
the  night  would  have  to  be  endured  while  standing  in  our  places.     But 
soon  the  gleam  of  sparks  not  larger  than  iire-llies  were  seen  here  ami 
there.     Some   flickered  and  died,  but  others  were  fanned   into  life  an  I 
i    growth,  and  in  a  little  while  cheerful  lires  were  springing  up  throughout 

■  that  great  irregular  camp.  There  were  lights  and  shadows  everywhere. 
j  Trees,  horses  and  men  presented  a  curious,  mixed  appearance.  Coffee- 
j  cups  and  frying-pans  were  soon  put  to  their  uses.  Jokes  were  in  order 
j  and  merry  voices  and  ringing  laughter  dispelled  the  last  thought  of  hard- 
i  ship.  I  further  remember  that  as  the  camp-fires  grew  higher,  I  looked 
;  up  through  the  tree-tops  as  far  as  the  lire-light  could  penetrate  the  jm- 
,    measurable  darkness  above,  and  a  more  unusual  and  weird  sight  I  never 

saw,     No  artist  could  copy  it — no  pencil  could  reproduce  it.     But  even  if 

it  could  have  been  reproduced,  the  time  and  place  were  not  favorable  for 

!    the  exercise  of  such   refinement.     Coffee,   hard-tack    and    bacon   offere  i 

i    greater  attractions,  and  to  skilfully  arrange  three-cornered  rails  from  the 

j   adjoining  fence  for  a  bed.  involved  our  highest  idea  of  art  at  that  time. 

Reflection  thus  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  second  period  of  our 

regimental  history  afforded  us  a  most  valuable  experience — an  experience 

that  was  necessary,  and  that  so  admirably  prepared  us  for  our  subsequent 

and  more  heroic  career.    It  was  a  busy  period.    The  regiment  was  seldom 

idle.     It  was  a  period  of  novelties*     ISverything,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning 

i    was  new  to  us.     It  is,  therefore,  rich  in  reminiscences — richer  in  that 

|    respect  even  than  our  subsequent  services.     It  therefore  constitutes    t 
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ation  as  effecting  the  regiment 
"  :m  h:i-!  *\ er  lit.vn  sounded  in  praises.  It  was.  in  fact, the  christening' 
1  ittle  of  the  regiment, — the  tiist  time  it  was  ever  solidly  engaged,  and 
:'"-  that  time  it  had  ever  tasted,  in  any  satisfactory  manner;  the  fruit  of 


very  important  part  of  our  history,  and  we  cherish  its  memory  as  we 
affectionately  cherish  the  memory  of  all  those  who  shared  it  with  us. 

This  brings  us,  in  our  analysis,  to  the  last  period  of  our  history — the 
heroic,  the  fighting  period.  It  at  Last  became  apparent  to  those  who  had 
power  to  apply  a  remedy,  that  our  cavalry  force  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  not  being  used  with  advantage ;  that  its  strength  was  being 
frittered  away.  Consequently,  in  the  Spring  of  1SG3,  it  was  organized 
into  brigades,  divisions  and  a  cavalry  corps.  But  even  after  it  was 
thus  organized  it  had  to  wait  some  time  for  an  opportunity  to  assert  itself. 
The  great  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  fought.  Stoneman's  raid  was 
projected  as  a  part  of  that  battle,  but  its  execution  consisted  of  marching 
rather  than  righting.  Detachments  met  the  enemy  in  hand  to  hand  en- 
counters, but  at  no  time  did  the  cavalry  corps,  as  such,  make  itself  felt  in 
action.  That  grand  event  was  reserved  for  Brandy  Station,  June  9,  1S63. 
On  that  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  it  was  decided 
to  send  the  cavalry  corps,  supported  by  infantry,  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock into  the  enemy's  camp.  The  forces  crossed  in  three  columns — at 
Beverly,  liappahaunoek  and  Kelley's  fords.  Our  division  crossed  at 
Kelley's.  and  therefore  had  the  left,  and  my  remarks  here  will  be  restricted 
to  what  occurred  on  that  part  of  the  field.  The  first  brigade  had  the 
advance.  Ours  followed  in  the  following  order:  10th  Xew  York,  Harris' 
Light.  1st  Maine.  Much  of  the  march  was  through  woods,  and  we  had 
to  keep  the  road  in  column.  The  location  of  the  enemy  was  known,  and 
our  business  was  to  reach  his  camps  as  soon  as  possible.  His  pickets 
caused  hardly  a  pause  in  our  advance.  Much  of  the  way  we  rode  at  a 
gallop.  Only  the  head  of  the  column  could  strike  the  enemy,  but 
the  different  regiments  gave  successive  blows  as  they  arrived.  The  first 
brigade  had  become  broken  and  defeated,  when  the  second  got  in.  The 
10th  Xew  York  made  a  gallant  charge.  Its  Colonel  went  down  and  was 
'•aptured.  The  gallant  .Harris"  Light,  by  some  mistaken  order,  failed  for 
the  lirst  time  perhaps  in  its  history,  to  do  what  was  expected  of  it.  It 
broke  and  the  rebels  were  charging  it  from  the  field.  Our  regiment  had  | 
debouched  from  the  woods  and  formed  companies  at  the  gallop.  The 
inillery  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  turned  loose  upon  us.  How  the  i 
r-giment  made  a  slight  detour  to  the  right,  struck  the  enemy  in  think,  I 
^rushed  and  scattered  his  forces,  charged  directly  up  the  slope,  over  his  | 
guns  and  far  beyond  them,  are  all  too  well  known  to  be  further  described 
•>y  me.  With  broken  ranks  we  ceUirned  to  the  plain.  Our  victory  had 
been  complete.  We  had  broken  through  all  opposition  and  routed  the  I 
last  organized  foe.  Thai  charge  distinguished  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  i 
It  became  known  throughout  the  cavalry  corps.  Brigade  and  division 
'"mnianders  were  lavish  with  their  personal  praises  of  it.  and  emphatic 
hi  their  official  reports  in  commendation  of  it. 
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victory.  That  battle  aroused  its  latent  powers  and  awoke  it.  as  it  uvr  , 
to  a  new  career.  It  became  self-reliant  and  began  to  comprehend  its  own 
possibilities.  It  became  inspired  with  an  invincible  spirit  that  neve  r 
again  forsook  it.  These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  the  effect  of  thai 
day's  work  upon  our  cavalry  generally.  The  rebel  cavalry  had  been  in 
the  ascendancy.  It  had  twice  marched  entirely  around  our  army.  It  ha  i 
certainly  been  very  impudent,  but  Brandy  Station  broke  its  spirit.  It  lo-t 
its  prestige  there  and  never  regained  it  afterwards,  and  history  will  show 
that  it  was  never  able  to  successfully  cope  with  our  cavalry  thereafter. 
So  much  for  Brandy  Station  as  it  effected  the  cavalry.  But  a  still  higher 
importance  attaches  to  it.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was  the  opening  of  that  grand  campaign  that  culminated  a  few  weeks 
later  at  Gettysburg  in  that  greatest  and  most  distinguished  battle  that  so 
clearly  marks  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

One  week  after  Brandy  Station  the  regiment  was  again  summoned  at 
Aldie  in  a  moment  of  pending  defeat.  By  another  impetuous  and  over- 
whelming charge  it  broke  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field  and  again 
won  the  day.  Would  that  there  were  nothing  more  sad  to  chronicle  ol 
Aldie — that  victories  might  have  been  won  without  sacrifices.  But  sve 
will  never  forget  that  our  brave  Colonel  Douty,  who  had  witnessed  our 
charge  at  Brand}-  Station  with  a  soldier's  pride,  and  had  seen  his  regiment 
become  distinguished  under  his  own  leadership,  led  it  in  person  at  fata i 
Aldie,  and  while  achieving  vietory  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  We  al-o 
sadly  remember  that  his  gallant  spirit  departed  not  alone.  The  dauntles.- 
Summat.  and  many  others  on  that  field,  equally  brave  and  true,  bore  him 
company  and  even  now  may  be  doing  him  escort  duty  on  the  other  shore. 
Only  two  days  after  Aldie  the  regiment  was  again  engaged  at  Middlebin  - 
in  one  of  its  most  hotly-contested  lights  of  the  war.  The  affair  is  Ltart.il) 
known  as  a  battle  by  itself,  but  is  usually  regarded  as  a  part  of  Aldie. 
Other  regiments  were  near,  but  the  fighting  was  nearly  all  done  by  tin- 
First  Maine.  The  enemy  was  in  front  in  strong  force,  either  covered  h\ 
timber  or  posted  behind  heavy  stone  fences.  Our  regiment  was  orden  • 
to  advance  ami  drive  them  out.  The  attack  was  ordered  in  three  c»»l- 
umus.  Capt.  Brown,  with  Companies  E  and  M,  made  a  dash  to  the  fro!.' 
and  left,  and  with  surprising  success  and  great  gallantry,  captured  .; 
Major,  two  company  officers  and  more  than  thirty  men.  and  turned  th'1 
flank  of  the  enemy.  \\\  that  charge  two  promising  young  officers  wciv 
killed.  Lieutenant  Taylor  of  Company  M  had  just  been  promoted.  II 
was  brave  and  dashing,  and  a  favorite  with  the  men.  Modest  Seville  ol 
Company  K  had  hardly  worn  his  commission,  lie  had  not  been  tmisten 
in  as  an  officer  when  lie  gave  his  life  to  accept  a  higher  commission  let  n- 
intpo.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment  attacked,  and  after  a  most  spirit' 
contest,  the  enemy  in  superior  force  retired.  In  connection  with  th»" 
tirlu  it  is  toy  purpose  to  speak  inure  particularly  of  the  charge  mad« 
J.iruti'iKiitt  Kimball  with  Company  C.  Lie  dashed  up  the  pike,  ran  th 
gauntlet  of  stone  walls  lined  with  dismounted  men,  penetrated  a  Ian: 
body  of  mounted  men  posted  just  beyond  the  woods  and  was  killed  \vh< 
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lie  had  nearly  gained  their  rear.  Many  of  us  knew  him  well.  He  was 
amiable,  genial,  unguarded,  and  he  fell  like  a  warrior.  When  I  consider 
the  superior  forces  encountered,  the  peculiar  dangers  or'  the  situation, 
and  the  resistance  actually  overcome.  I  think  that  charge  is  not  surpassed 
in  gallantry  by  any  other  within  my  knowledge.  True,  they  were  not  "six 
hundred";  there  were  hardly  sixty,  and  Tennyson  has  not  immortalized 
them ;  but  when  I  recall  the  charge  as  I  saw  it.  Kimball  followed  by  his 
company  of  sorrels  compact  and  steady,  and  all  moving  like  an  arrow's 
flight,  swiftly  and  unerringly  "into  the  jaws  of  death,"  I  fail  to  see  in 
what  respect  of  heroism  it  is  inferior  even  to  the  immortal  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade. 

Only  two  days  after  Middleburg  the  regiment  was  again  called  to  the 
front  to  do  where  other  regiments  had  failed.  It  was  at  Upperville.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  '"  charge  the  town,  drive  out  the  enemy  and  get 
beyond  it  if  possible. '"  It  formed  again  and  as  it  moved  off  and  disap- 
peared within  the  town  a  distinguished  General*  exclaimed:  "Those 
Maine  boys  would  charge  straight  into  hell  if  ordered  to  do  so."' 

I  have  thus  noticed  these  engagements  because  they  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  and  so  clearly  mark  the  beginning  of  the  lighting 
period  to  which  I  have  referred.  lam  tempted  to  go  on  and  trace  the 
checkered  campaign  that  succeeded  Gettysburg.  That  hard-fought  day 
at  Sheppardstown,  where,  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  battle-field, 
the  First  Maine  and  that  most  excellent  regiment,  the  lGth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  cemented  their  life-long  friendship.  The  return  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock, where  Lieutenant  Smith  of  Company  I  lost  an  arm.  The  inarch 
to  Sperryville  and  that  long,  uncertain  night  in  rear  of  the  rebel  army 
and  twice  within  the  rebel  camps:  the  three  guides  we  were  so  fortunate 
to  secure;  the  simplicity  with  which  I  gave  one  a  horse  and  another 
twenty- dollars  in  money;  ([  was  very  grateful  for  guides  that  ni£ht)  ; 
and  the  adventures  of  the  party  of  the  lamented  Lieutenant  Harris  of 
Company  F,  that  was  three  times  captured  and  three  times  made  its 
escape.  The  subsequent  pic-nic  to  Louray.  where  we  got  our  Christinas 
turkeys,  followed  so  soon  by  the  Xew  Year's  frosts  in  Manassas  Gap,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  ended  the  campaigns  of  1863  and  built  that  pretty 
and  comfortable  winter  camp  near  Warrenton. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  earlier  history  of  the  regiment  because  I  think  it 
is  more  likely  to  pass  out  of  mind  by  reason  of  being  overshadowed  by 
later  and  greater  events.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  break  camp  and 
•nter  upon  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  lSo'4  and  Y>5.  I  will  refer  to  only 
"lie  occurrence.  In  August,  1804,  so  much  of  the  First  District  of 
Columbia  cavalry  as  had  been  raised  in  Maine — eight  or  nine  companies 
in  all —a  regiment  in  it  itself-— was  transferred  to  the  First  Maine.  They 
ivere  our  friends  and  neighbors  at.  home.  They  had  served  with  us  in  the 
8ame  great  army,  in  the  same  campaigns,  and  side  by  side  with  us  in 
battle.    Their  coming  was  to  the  regiment  a  maghilieeut  recruitment  of 
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veterans,  The  consolidation  was  effected  with  singular  harmony  and 
success,  while  the  only  important  change  made  in  the  regiment  by  the 
transfer  was  that  it  became  thereby  immensely  more  First  Maine  Cavalry 
than  it  was  before,  and  in  the  record  of  its  subsequent  campaigns  of  bat- 
tles and  victories,  from  Boydton  plank  road  to  historical  Appomattox,  we 
see  only  one.  regiment  and  one  history.  Appomattox!  What  a  glorious 
ending  of  a  glorious  career !  After  Five  Forks,  our  regiment  was  with 
the  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  It  marched  past  and  beyond  the 
rebel  army,  confronted  it  in  its  retreat,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  April,  drove  in  its  pickets  and  crouched  in  its  path,  in  full 
view  of  its  camp  tires,  to  await  certain  attack  at  daylight.  It  has  often 
been  asked,  Who  fired  the  last  shot  at  Appomattox?  That  question  has 
never  been  determined,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  it  ever  will  be.  In  the 
uncertainty  of  that  point  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  every  one  present  par- 
ticipated in  firing  the  last  shot,  and  in  that  matter  **  there  is  glory  enough 
for  all.*'  The  question,  however,  as  to  who  tired  the  first  shot  on  that 
ever-to-be-remembered  morning,  is  not  in  doubt.  The  first  Maine  Cavalry 
received  the  first  attack  of  that  pent-up  and  doomed  rebel  army,  and  fired 
the  first  shot  to  repel  it.  It  also  continued  its  firing  in  the  very  front  till 
hostilities  were  ended  and  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  com- 
manded peace  to  the  country.  Now.  if  we  were  required  to  discriminate 
in  membership  at  all,  we  certainly  would  not  discriminate  against  those 
who  were  present  at  that  crowning  event  at  Appomattox,  and  who  sub- 
sequently marched  home  with  the  regiment  honored  with  victory  com- 
plete. But  there  is  no  desire  to  discriminate  at  all.  We  all  prefer  the 
broader  view,  that  every  man  who  at*  any  time  rendered  honorable  service 
in  the  regiment,  whether  in  one  campaign  or  many,  or  in  the  first  or  last 
year  of  the  war,  shares  equally  its  glory,  has  an  equal  inheritance  in  its 
estate,  and  an  equal  interest  in  its  history. 

I  have  given  only  the  merest  epitome  of  some  portions  of  the  regi- 
mental record.  I  have  not  selected  the  most  important  portions  either. 
The  backbone  of  its  history  is  embraced  in  the  campaigns  and  battles  oi 
1SG4  and '65 — a  period  too  momentous  and  eventful  to  be  considered  in 
any  satisfactory  manner  on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  have  referred  to  some 
comrades  by  name,  not.  however,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  but  be- 
cause they  naturally  fell  into  my  narrative.  If  I  had  the  time  and  gift 
every  name  should  fall  from  my  lips  with  some  suitable  word  of  remem- 
brance. 

"  But  the  first  greeting  over,  you  glance  round  the  hull, 
Your  hearts  call  the  roll,  but  they  answer  not  all: 
Through  the  green  turf  above  them  the  dead  cannot  hear; 
N-amo  by  name  in  the  silence  falls  sad  as  a  tear." 


W  ere  I  to  select  incidents  of  interest  and  heroism.  I  would  be  likely  to 
Hud  them  more  abundantly  relating  to  members  of  the  rank  and  tile. 
How  many,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  our  number  served  there.  The  organ- 
ization of  an  army  create  distinctions  of  rank  and  position,  and  those  dis- 
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tactions  cannot  always  be  made  with  a  proper  regard  for  merit.  How 
often  it  happened  that  men  conscious  of  their  own  natural  God-given 
superiority  served  submissively,  patiently  and  loyally  under  mere  official 
superiority.  Such  cases  were  apparent  then,  and  have  become  more 
apparent  since.  Many  who  were  officers  have  made  but  little  headway 
in  the  world,  while  many  from  the  ranks  are  filling  places  of  trust  and 
responsibiky  everywhere.  We  present  a  most  illustrious  example  of  the 
latter  class.  We  present  one  who  in  that  "  hour  that  tried  men's  souls.'" 
knew  how  to  patiently  and  loyally  obey  as  a  corporal  in  the  ranks,  but 
whom  to-day,  bjr  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him.  we,  with  pride, 
respect  and  equal  loyalty,  salute  as  our  commander-in-chief.* 

Whenever  great  sacrifices  have  been  made,  the  practical  question,  for 
what  good  ?  naturally  and  forcibly  presents  itself.  When  we  ask  that 
question  as  touching"  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  Avar,  the  answer  comes  to 
us  in  many  forms.  The  Government  was  preserved  and  improved  by  the 
war,  and  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  free  liepublic  to  exist  was  estab- 
lished, but  its  capability  and  power  to  take  care  of  itself  was  exhibited  to 
the  world  as  a  hope  to  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished! That  fact  has  been  stated  a  thousand  times,  but  owing  to  its 
world-wide  and  transcendental  importance,  as  the  sequel  and  completion 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  the  grandest  single  event  of  which 
we  have  knowledge,  it  will  be  reiterated  a  thousand  times  more,  even  as 
long  as  history  shall  be  known.  The  war  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the 
mathematical  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  is  true  of  and 
applies  to  this  country  and  government  also.  It  established  the  further 
fact  that  we  have  one  government  as  well  as  many  governments,  and 
that  the  Government  has  the  authority,  as  well  as  the  power,  to  defend 
and  protect  itself.  The  war  also  discovered  to  us  resources  of  defence 
and  offence  that  we  knew  not  of,  and  that  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
invincible.  We  have  a  little  army.  It  is  styled  the  Regular  Army.  It 
is  composed  of  as  high-minded  and  loyal  citizens  as  could  well  be  got 
together.  But  it  is  only  a  national  police  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  it 
would  hardly  be  an  atom.  Our  greater  Regular  Amy  is  scattered  through- 
out our  broad  acres  of  husbandry,  employed  in  our  workshops  and 
factories,  or  engaged  in  our  mercantile  houses,  or  professional  offices,  and 
even  in  our  pulpits •  Indeed,  we  have  a  good  battalion  right  here.  Our 
little  Regular  Army  may  be  of  great  benefit  sometime  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  in  helping  to  organize  this  great  available  force  and 
prepare  it  for  service,  but  that  time  is  not  now.  If  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  should  have  occasion  to  call  for  live,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
men,  he  has  plenty  of  veterans  at  his  command  here  and  in  every  town 
and  city — veterans  drilled  in  the  school  of  war.  the  equals  of  any  army, 
ready  and  competent  to  marshal  and  lead  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  compensations  of  the  war.  They  may  seem 
meagre  enough  to  many   who    were   overwhelmed    with  grief  and  left 
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broken-hearted.  And  if  by  any  mistaken  policy  we  allow  even  these 
compensations  to  be  taken  from  us,  if  we  surrender  to  the  enemy  in  peace 
what  we  conquered  from  him  in  war,  if  the  great  victorious  North  shall 
say  to  the  rebellious  South,  take  back  the  estate,  we  acquired  it  in  Avar, 
but  we  cannot  administer  it  in  peace,  if  after  only  these  few  years,  in  the 
presence  of  soldiers  unlimbed  and  children  made  fatherless  by  the  war. 
loyalty  shall  be  made  to  sit  beneath  treason,  then,  indeed,  we  may 
exclaim,  that  our  compensations  are  a  mockery,  and  that  the  war  was  a 
curse.  There  are  times  when  such  possibilities  startle  us,  and  it  is  well 
to  be  on  guard.  But  I  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  is  vested  now 
where  it  was  in  the  war,  in  the  half  million  of  loyal  soldiers  that  fought, 
and  faith  in  them  is  the  hope  of  the  country. 

Now.  comrades,  a  few  closing  words  to  ourselves.  Our  number  is 
limited  and  is  diminishing  year  by  year.  Xo  recruits  come  to  fill  our 
places  as  we  fall  out.  Most  of  us  have  already  reached  or  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  many  of  us  are  well  on  our  way  down  the  western 
slope  to  our  setting.  In  a  few  years  these  reunions  will  be  no  more  on 
earth.  Then,  comrades,  as  our  ranks  grow  thinner,  let  us  close  them 
closer  and  lean  well  together  in  mutual  support.  Let  no  comrade  ever 
feel  that  he  is  not  supported,  but  let  our  glorious  record,  made  up  of  so 
many  sacrifices,  be  preserved  untarnished  to  the  end,  even  to  the  last 
survivor. 

Captain  Howe  then  said : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  as  the  Poet  of  the 
evening  a  comrade  whose  face  is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  and 
who  needs  no  words  of  recommendation  from  me,  Lieut.  E. 
P.  Tocie  of  the  Providence  Journal. 

Lieut.  Tobie  was  received  with  applause  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing Poem,  which  was  heartily  appreciated  : 

A  DRINK  FROM  THE  OLD  CANTEEN. 

BY    EDWARD    P.    TOBIE. 


"  0,  never  a  bond  liko  this,  old  friend, 
We  drank  frota  tho  same  canteen." — Old  Song. 


Sly  littlo  boy  comes  bounding  in 

With  wonder  in  his  eyes, 
And  something  in  his  little  hand 

That  causes  him  surprise  : 
"0!   papa!  papa!  what  is  this? 

I  found  it  hid  awa}' 
Up  in  tho  attic,  where  IVo  boon 

This  afternoon,  at  play." 
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I  look  to  see  what  he  has  got 

"With  careless  air  and.  mien, 
Which  turn  to  deepest  interest 

As  I  see  iny  old  canteen. 
"lis  worn  and  covered  o'er  with  dirt, 

It's  strap  is  but  a  string, 
'Tis  banged  and  bruised,  and  looks  to  bo 

A  used-up,  worthless  thing. 


On  many  a  grand,  eventful  day, 

I've  carried  that  canteen, 
And  at  its  sight  come  rushing  back 

Old  memories,  fresh  and  green. 
I  tell  my  boy  its  namo  and  uso, 

And  as  he  listens  well, 
I  take  the  old,  war-worn  canteen, 

And  thus  its  story  tell: 


For  four  long  years,  almost,  of  war, 

This  little  bit  of  tin 
Was  what  your  father  had,  my  boy, 

To  carry  water  in. 
Go  rinse  it,  in  and  out,  my  boy, 

Fill  it  with  water  clean, 
And  bring  it  hero,  and  once  again 

I'll  drink  from  tho  old  canteen. 


Ah!  ah!  my  boy,  could  you  but  see 

"What  now  your  father  sees — 
Could  you  but  hear  what  now  he  hears, 

As  borne  upon  the  breeze — 
Could  you  but  fed  what  now  he  feels, 

Enjoy  what  he  enjoys — 
Ah,  then,  I'm  sure,  you'd  value  thig 

Far  more  than  all  your  toys. 

I  see  the  men  by  thousands,  boy — 

No  braver  e'er  were  sn'ti — 
"Who  through  four  years  of  cruel  war 

Drank  from  tho  old  canteen. 
When,  nineteen  years  ago,  my  boy, 

Tho  southern  traitors  sought 
To  break  this  glorious  Uni<  a  up, 

Fur  which  our  1'a.thors  fought, 
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They  donned  the  grand  old  army  blue 

And  went  forth  to  the  field 
"Willing  to  suffer,  aye,  to  die 

Ere  they'd  to  treason  yield. 
Good  men  and  true  they  were  who  thus 

Went  forth  to  do  their  might 
For  country'3  sake  and  for  the  flag, 

For  God  and  for  the  right. 


I  see  the  camp — the  first  we  had — 

Right  here  in  our  own  State, 
Where  all  one  winter,  long  and  cold, 

We  had  to  '*  stand  and  wait  "; 
I  see  the  tents  in  which  we  lived, 

Round,  tall,  and  pitched  in  rows — 
We  were  too  warm  in  them  at  times, 

But  most  the  time  wc  froze. 


I  see,  on  scores  of  camping  grounds, 

The  little  shelter  tents— 
The  blazing  fires  of  oaken  rails 

From  off  the  nearest  fence. 
I  see  the  bivouac  at   night, 

The  sleep  in  open  air, 
As  sound  and  sweet  as  though  at  he 

Bo  weather  foul  or  fair. 


I  see  the  rain  ju?t  pouring  down 

Upon  our  sleeping  men — 
I  see  the  winter  quarters,  too — 

'Twas  comfort  wo  took  then; 
I  see  the  men  lying  by  their  steeds 

With  bridles  o'er  their  arms, 
Sleeping  as  well  as  though  there  wore 

No  fear  of  war's  alarms. 


I  hear  the  bugle  sound  the  calla 

For -reveille  and  drill; 
Fur  water,  stable,  and  tattoo, 

For  taps — and  all  was  still. 
I  hear  it  sound  the  "sick   call"  grim, 

And  see  the  men  in  line 
With  faces  wry  as   they  drink  down 

Their  whiskey  and  quinine. 
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And  now  comes  "boots  and  saddles";   ah! 

There's  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  saddling  up  in  busy  haste — 

For  what  we  do  not  know; 
We  take  our  arms,  are  ready,  now, 

For  whate'er  may  betide; 
Now  comes  the  word,  "  Prepare  to  Mount! 

Then  "Mount!"  and  off  we  ride. 


Sometimes  'twas  but  a  false  alarm, 

Sometimes  it  meant  a  fight; 
Sometimes  it  came  in  day  time,  and 

Sometimes  it  came  at  night; 
Sometimes  'twas  to  resist  attack, 

Sometimes  'twas  for  review — 
But  when  it  came,  whate'er  'twas  for, 

We'd  but  one  thing  to  do. 


I  see  the  march,  o'er  many  miles, 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
In  midnight  darkness,  at  mid-day, 

In  weather  cold  and  warm; 
Now  over  roads  knee-deep  in  mud — 

You  ne'er  saw  such,  my  boy — 
Now  over  fields,  noAV  through  the  woods, 

Now  over  corduroy! 


Now  fording  streams  by  night  or  day, 

Ofttimes   obliged  to  swim; 
Now  on  a  raid  outside  our  lines, 

With  all  in  fighting  trim; 
Now  on  an  all-night  weary  scout, 

The  lurking  foe  to  trace; 
Now  at  a  walk,  now  at  a  trot, 

Now  at  our  utmost  pace. 


I  see  the  picket  on  his  post, 

Alone — the  outmost  guard; 
Behind  him  sleeps  the  army,  safe 

While  ho  keeps  watch  and  ward. 
II is  eye  by  day,  his  ear  by  night, 

Are  all  alert,  and  none 
May  cams  near  him,  aai  cross  hid  lino 

Until  their  right  they've  show  11. 
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On  picket  once,  a  reb  sang  out, 

"Say,  Yank,  come  over  yere; 

An'  have  a  talk;  yuu  shall  go  back — 

Come  on — you  needn't  fear." 

I  told  him  no,  but  ho  might  come 

Where  I  was,  if  he  chose, 

And  then  go  back;  he  came,  and  we 

Shook  hands  like  friends,  though  foes. 

We  talked  about  the  war,  and  each 

Stood  up  for  his  own  side; 

We  chaffed  each  other,  too,  a  bit, 

And  saucy  questions  plied, 

But  all  good  naturedly,  of  course, 

Our  tempers  were  serene  — 

Then  ho  went  back;  but  ere  he  went 

He  drank  from  this  canteen. 

We  had  no  hate  for  those  brave  men, 

Our  foemen  in  the  fight — 

We  knew  they  felt,  as  well  as  we, 

That  they  were  in  the  right, 

And  we'd  respect  for  any  who 

For  right  would  risk  his  life, 

E'en  though  he  stood  in  arms  arrayed 

Against  us  in  the  strife. 

• 

A  captive  once,  wounded  and  sore, 

I  trudged  my  weary  way, 

While  by  my   side  a  rebel  rode, 

My  guardian  for  that  day. 

A  brook  we  crossed;  I  asked  of  him 

If  I  might  stop  and  drink; 

"Why  yes,''  said  he;  with  thanks  I  stooped 

Down  to  the  water's  brink. 

"Look  yere,"  ho  cried — "do  not  do  that, 

Here's  water  fresh  and  clean;" 

And  reaching  down,  he  gave  to  mo 

A  drink  from  his  canteen. 

Had  I  but  tried  to  run  away, 

He'd  shot  me  quick  as  wink; 

Bui  thirsting,  ovon  though  a  foe, 

Ho  kindly  gave  me  drink. 
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I  hear  the  bugle  sound  the  charge, 

And  see  our  gallant  men 

Sweep  forward  o'er  tho  battlefield — 

Who  could  withstand  us  then  ? 

I  hear  the  rattling  hoofs,   the  clang 

Of  scabbards,  and  the  crack 

Of  carbines,  and  the  cannon's  roar, 

And,  souuds  demoniac, 

I  hear  the  whiz  of  bullets,  and 
The  scream  of  flying  shell, 

While  from  across  the  field  comes  back 

The  foe's  defiant  yell; 

But  what  care  we  for  foeman  now, 

WThen  "  Forward  !"  is  the  word, 

And  Colonel  Smith  rides  at  our  head, 

With  "  Victory"  on  his  sword? 

I  see  the  foe  give  way  at  last, 

And  break  and  turn  to  run; 
Ah!   then  a  shout  of  joy  goes  up, 

For  we  the  field  have  won. 

There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  give 

The  whole-souled,  thorough  joy 

Ot  such  a  grand  victorious  charge — 

Nothing  at  all,  my  boy. 

I  see  the  boys  around  the  fires, 

At  morning  and  at  night, 

Cooking  their  coffee  and  their  pork — 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight; 

Our  food  was  nothing  extra,  but 

Believe  me  when  I  tell 

I'd  like  to  eat  a  meal  these  days 

I'd  relish  half  as  well. 

I  see  the  boys,  around  the  fires, 

Enjoy  their  evening  smoke, 

Vi  ith  chat  about  tho  day's  events, 

With  story,  sung  and  juke; 

j 

Ah!  happy  hours  were  those:  'twas  then 

Our  sufferings  we  forgot, 

Nor  thought  that  ere  tho  morrow  night, 

Some  of  us  might  be  shot. 

I  hear  the  picket  shot  at  night 

Ring  out  upon  the  air, 
And  see  the  boys  start  up  in  haste 

And  for  a  fight  prepare; 
I  see  them  quickly  mount,  and  ride 

Direct  toward  the  ford, 
Where  stands  the  picket,  on  the  watch, 

Who  fired  the  shot  we  heard. 


Fearless,  and  brave,  and  calm,  he  stands, 

Watching  with  eager  eye 
Across  the  stream,  with  carbine  raised, 

Ready  to  do  or  die; 
He  tells  of  rebels  riding  down 

Upon  the  other  side, 
Of  calling  "  Halt  I"  and  then  had  fired, 

As  they  to  cross  had  tried. 


I  see  the  skirmish  through  the  woods, 

And  see  the  faces  glow, 
As  from  behind  the  trees  they  peer 

To  catch  sight  of  the  foe; 
I  hear  the  balls  "zip!"  through  the  trees, 

And  hear  the  carbines  crack — 
At  times  tho  boys  are  moving  on 

At  times  they're  falling  back. 
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Just  then  the  moon  lights  up  the  scene, 

And  on  the  further  brink 
We  see  the  cause  of  all  this  fuss, 

Taking  a  peaceful  drink; 
The  sergeant  laughs,  the  men  all  laugh, 

The  picket  says  "I  swow  !" — 
'Tis  months  before  he  hears  the  last 

Of  shooting  at  a  cow. 


I  see  a  field  on  which  the  men 

Prepare  on  foot  to  fight; 
The  horses  to  the  rear  are  led 

And  taken  out  of  sight; 
The  enemy  conies  down  in  force 

And  makes  a  brave  attack; 
We  open  lire  along  the  lino 

And  quickly  drive  them  back; 
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Again  they  come,  again  we  meet 

Them  with  a  steady  fire; 
Still  on  they  come,  and  once  again 

We  force  them  to  retire; 
They  charge  and  charge,  until  'twould  seem 

We  must  perforce  give  way, 
But  pluckiiy  we  stand  our  ground, 

And  win  at  last  the  day. 


I  see  a  fight  one  April  morn 

On  Appomattox  hill, 
Where  hours  we  held  the  foe  at  oay, 

Led  on  by  "Little  Phil," 
Till,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  foe 

Surrendered  there  and  then, 
And  you  can  just  believe,  my  boy, 

That  we  were  happy  men. 


I  see  a  comrade  lying  low 

Upon  the  field  of  strife, 
While  from  a  wound  he's  just  received, 

Is  oozing  out  his  life; 
He  speaks  a  loving  farewell  word 

For  wife  and  children  dear, 
And  offers  up  a  prayer  for  them 

Which  only  God  can  hear; 


I  apeak  a  word  of  hope — in  vain — 

He  knows  that  he  must  dio, 
And  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone 

Bids  mo  a  kind  "  good  bye"; 
Ho  asks  for  water — I  giire  him 

A  drink  from  this  canteen — 
He  shuts  his  eyes,  his  life  goes  out, 

His  last  fi^ht  he  has  seen. 


I  soe  the  comrades  bj'  the  score 

Who  yielded  up  their  lives 
For  country's  sake,  and  fur  her  sake 

Left  home,  and  friends  and  wives; 
Their  names  arc  shining  in  our  hearts 

As  brightly  new  as  thru  — 
0,  ever  honor  them,  my  boy, 

Above  all  other  men. 
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All  this,  and  more,  comes  back  to  me, 

As  I  drink  from  this  canteen — 
Remember  this,  my  boy,  and  keep 

The  memory  ever  green; 
Remember  what  this  nation  cost, 

In  treasure  and  in  life — 
May  God  forbid  that  e'er  again 

This  land  be  filled  with  strife, 


But  if  it  comes,  be  ready,  boy, 

To  take  up  arms  and  fight 
Against  your  country's  every  foe, 

And  dare  to  die  for  right. 
God  bless  our  country  evermore — 

The  fairest  e'er  was  seen; 
Heaven's  choicest  blessings  rest  on  all 

Who  drank  from  the  old  canteen. 

The  poem  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  the  entire 
i  audience. 

I 

Capt.  Howe  then  tendered  the  comrades  a  formal  welcome 
in  the  following  words  : 

Comrades:    It  is  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  I  utter  the  voice  of  all. 

i    and  pronounce  the  salutation  of  welcome. — mingled  with  a  feeling  of 

|    regret  that  no  effort  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  or  speak  tl*e 

word  which  the  hour  should  call  forth.     It  will  he  fitting  in  me  to  claim 

only  a  little  space  of  your  time,  making  way  for  others  who  have  added 

lustre  to  our  State  and  nation. 

A  life  of  years  is  most  surprisingly  compressed  into  a  single  day,  as  v\Je 
meet  old  comrades  face  to  face.  How  pleasant  these  brief  joyous  hours  ol 
social  converse,  mutual  congratulations,  and  fraternal  sympathies;  light 
beams  in  every  eye  and  joy  in  every  heart,  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  this  wide  world,  hut  gaining  new  courage  for  the  battle-fields  of  lii  •• 
and  to  us  memory  will  revert  with  pleasure  till  the  heating  of  our  pulse 
will  cease. 

The  universal  sentiment  appears  to  he  that  the  good  time  spoken  of  has 
actually  come.  All  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another.  Inquiries 
for  absent  ones  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  exploits  and  sufferings  are  related, 
personal  incidents  are  recorded,  names  and  addresses  interchanged.  The 
pleasure  of  the  present  meeting  and  the  hope  of  one  to  come  is  every- 
where expressed.  Yes,  hearts  are  opened,  the  tenderest  chords  of  feeling 
touched*  tli»v  holier  seiititnents- of  the  soul  awakened,  the  golden  tii  -  • 
fraternity  strengthened,  and  loftier  aspirations  entertained  of  adding 
some  fresh  lustre  to  the  good  old  name  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.     We 
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are  here  not  to  make  a  parade  of  our  eloquence,  if  we  have  any,  but  to 
spend  a  day  ill  holy  brotherhood  and  sweet  communion ;  to  freshen 
fading  memories,  to  grasp  hands  with  hearts  in  them,  to  know  each  other 
better,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  links  of  that  chain  which 
bound  us  together  during  our  long  years  of  service.  At  these  glad  re- 
unions we  renew  friendship  of  by-gone  days,  and  recall  tender  memories 
of  our  heroic  dead,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  freedom's  altar,  and 
whose  memory  lives  only  in  the  hearts  of  surviving  comrades,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  mourning  friends.  As  we  meet  each  other,  the  cheek  puts  on  a 
smile,  a  smile  that  comes  from  the  heart.  But  sighs  and  sadness  come 
also,  because  of  "The  graves  that  have  grown  green  and  the  locks  that 
have  grown  gray.*" 

Many  are  here  to-night:  the  good,  the  gifted  and  the  true.  Many 
whom  Heaven  has  crowned  with  graces  and  with  genius:  many  whom 
earth  has  crowned  with  honor  and  attainments.  But  still  solitude  and 
loneliness  enter  these  precincts;  some  are  not  here;  their  places  are 
vacant.  They  come  no  more  at  the  call  of  our  bugles  ;  their  bodies  are  in 
their  graves. 

"Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

The  sentiment  of  such  a  reunion  is  no  mean  holiday  affair;  it  is  deeper, 
more  sacred  and  tender. 

It  is  an  understood  principle  in  philosophy  that' the  pebble  thrown  into 
the  sea  will  produce  its  undulations  as  long  as  the  sea  endures,  and  that 
the  blow  struck  will  transmit  its  vibrations  through  all  succeeding  ages. 
80  with  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  fallen  comrades.  All  that  was  mortal 
of  them  is  dead,  but  they  are  nevertheless  alive.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  when  a  man  dies  his  work  on  earth  terminates.  This  in  one  sense  is 
true,  but  in  another  it  is  not  true.  You  may  cover  up  a  man's  body  in 
the  grave,  but  you  cannot  confine  ids  iniluence  to  these  narrow  limits. 
Man's  character  is  immortal,  his  words  and  actions  reverberate  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  ami  their  echoes  are  repeated  amid  the  solemn  scenes 
of  eternity.  Man,  as  lie  passes  through  the  world,  inscribes  his  name  in 
imperishable  lines  upon  its  tablets,  and  these  will  be  read  and  re-read  by 
those  who  may  come  afer  him.  and  every  reading  will  make  its  impres- 
sion and  exert  its  iniluence  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

It  is  true  of  every  man  that  has  Slept  in  death  from  the  days  of  Adam, 
that  lie  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  no  matter  where  he  lived  or  when  he 
died  ;  departing  this  life,  we  transmit  an  iniluence  to  our  successors  which 
can  never  be  extinguished.  The  author  of  our  being  has  so  linked  us  in 
association  with  those  around  us.  that  we  must  necessarily  live  and  act 


is  the  law  of  our  being,  and  from  this  law  there  is  no  appeal. 

We  know  the  anxiety  of  men  to  be  remembered  alter  death — warriors. 
statesmen,  poets,   philosophers  and  divines — all  are  the  subjects  of  this 
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aspiration.     It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  element  in  human  nature,  an.  1  i 
cherished  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all. 

Our  dear  brave  associates  will  be  remembered.  Xo  epitaph  may  mark 
the  spot  where  their  bodies  lie.  but  they  have  been  rearing  monument* 
around  them  all  through  life  more  enduring  than  marble;  and  although 
they  have  fallen  and  are  turned  to  dust,  these  monuments  will  live  ami 
speak,  too.  with  a  power  that  shall  mould  and  fashion  human  character 
and  give  direction  to  human  destiny. 

On  that  sacred  roll  of  honor,  headed  by  our  gallant  Douty,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  supreme  hour  of  victory,  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  Boothby.  Bartlett,  Kemple,  Parkman,  Sargent.  Stayner.  Heald. 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  fought  their  last  battle,  and  went  to  their 
graves  with  many  laurels  upon  their  sainted  brows;  but  their  heroic  acts 
in  the  war  camp  and  on  the  battle-field,  and.  above  all.  their  deeds  of 
self-sacriticiug  and  patriotic  devotion,  speak  to  us  all  with  trumpet 
tongue,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  funeral  tires  of  the  last  day 
will  kindle  upon  these  lower  grounds. 

At  the  last  great  roll-call,  we  expect  to  meet  our  old  familiar  comrades 
all  in  line  ready  to  receive  us.  not  a  tile  shall  be  missing,  no  matter  where 
they  fell, — was  it  far  out  on  the  picket  line  some  dark  and  gloomy  night, 
in  the  crash  of  battle,  or  in  some  prison  pen, — it  is  all  the  same,  for  lie 
who  numbers  the  grains  of  sand  upon  the  seashore,  and  notices  every 
sparrow's  fall,  was  there  through  his  angel  of  mercy  to  guide  each  spin! 
back  to  the  ranks  of  Jehovah,  where  they  are  now  marshalled  upon  that 
higher  plain  where  God  presides;  and  as  they  look  down  upon  us  from 
where  they  tread  their  solitary  beats  in  the  eternal  camping-ground,  they 
ask  us  to  vindicate  their  memories  as  they  have  vindicated  their  country- 
honor. 

Comrades. — I  gladly  greet  you,  and  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
field,  cordially  extend  to  you  all  a  hearty  welcome. 


Capt.  Howe  said  : 

Comrades, — As  the  first  regular  toast  of  the  evening,   I 

give  you 

**Tiie  State  of  Maine — Rejoicing  in  the  abundant  resources  of  hei 
lands,  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  her  statesmen,  the  superiority  of  h'  i 
harbors  ami  immensity  of  her  water  powers,  and  her  noble  record  of  the 
past,  with  a  conscious  pride  and  a  deep  determination  she  glories  in  Iter 
sons  who  shed  their  blood  for  freedom  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
national  Union." 

And  I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  call  upon  one 
whose  loyally  anil  patriotism  to  his  country  in  the  dark'  >1 
hours  of  our  nation's  peril  has  been  attested  by  hard  service 
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as  a  private  soldier  upon  the  gory  field  of  battle  :  whose  civil 
career  has  been  made  brilliant  By  a  life  noble  and  patriotic  : 
whose  unceasing  vigilance  presided  over  the  destinies  of  our 
commonwealth,  and  with  a  firm  hand  guided  the  Ship-of- 
State  into  the  calm  harbor  of  peuce.  And  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  call  upon  his  Excellency,  Corporal  DxWis,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Governor  Davis  came  forward  amid  great  applause  and 
said : 

Comro.ih's:  My  old  captain  always  had  a  way  of  skipping  round  from 
the  highest  men  in  the  company  clown  to  the  lowest,  then  finally  winding 
up  witli  some  who  are  as  good  as  any  others.  And  I  see  to-night  that  he 
has  started  out  with  generals,  skipped  round  to  corporals,  and  I  presume 
that  in  the  end  he  is  going  to  treat  you  with  something  to  which  you 
will  be  as  glad  to  listen  as  you  have  been  to  what  you  have  already 
heard. 

1  hardly  know  why  at  this  partieidar  time  he  should  take  you  away 
from  the  scenes  of  the  past  in  which,  in  memory,  you  must  delight  to 
dwell,  because  they  are  dear  to  us  all — why  he  should  call  you  to  listen 
to  me  fur  a  few  moments  while  I  talk  about  the  State  of  Maine,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  is  dear  to  a  soldiers  heart  in  these  reunions,  it  is 
to  talk  over  the  days  that  are  past.  And  as  the  years  go  by  and  our 
ranks  on  this  side  of  the  river  grow  thinner  as  they  cross  over  to  till  the 
ranks  on  the  other  side,  the  ties  that  bind  together  those  of  us  who  remain 
here,  grow  stronger  and  stronger  and  the  friendships  nearer  and  dearer, 
and  we  like  more  and  more  to  talk  over  old  times. 

But  my  old  captain  has  said  to  you  that  I  would  talk  for  a  few  moments 
in  regard  to  the  State  of  Maine.  It  may  seem  to  all  of  you.  citizens  of 
Maine  upon  Maine  soil,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk  about  the  State 
of  Maine.  But  I  must  say  to-night,  comrades,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  hard 
question  to  talk  about.  He  lias  pointed  out  here  in  this  toast  some  live 
or  six  different  propositions — the  land,  the  harbors,  the  water-power,  bur 
statesmen,  our  past  history,  and  the  love  for  the  soldiers  who  shed  their 
blood  fur  liberty  and  national  Union — all  distinct  and  important  proposi- 
tions. Of  course  I  cannot  discuss  them  all  at  length.  I  would  not  if  [eould: 
because  I  want  to  give  place  to  these  other  gentlemen  whom  I  know  you 
are  anxious  to  hear.  But  so  long  as  he  has  referred  to  our  good  common- 
wealth, which,  by  your  partiality  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  X  will 
call  your  attention  to  it  for  a  very  few  moments,  my  comrades.  For.  in 
reality^  all  of  you  are  citizens  of  Maine,  and  all  of  you.  I  know,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  good  State  of  Maine. 

( ''ir  attention  is  fust  called  to  the  -oil.  And  [  want  to  say  to  you  to- 
night, my  friends  and  comrades,  that  in  the  fertility  of  our  soil  we  are 
above  the  average  of  all  the  agricultural  States  in  the  Union  and  of  all 
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the  countries  in  the  world.    This  has  not  always  been  acknowledged,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  fact:  and  our  sixty  thousand  farmers  in  Mainl- 
and I  am  talking  to  many  of  them  to-night — are  as  prosperous  a  class  of 
people  as  there  are  in  any  State  or  in  any  country  in  the  world;  and  not 
only  as  prosperous  as  regards  dollars  and  cents  and  property,  but  in  thai 
higher  sense,  as  regards  intelligence  and  higher  civilization.    And  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  fact  that  here  in  the  State  of  Maine  farming 
!    can  be  made  to  pay.  because  our  soil  is  fertile.    It  is  not  so  much  ;. 
I    question  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  always  as  it  is  a  question  of  your 
|    markets,  and  commerce  and  manufactures  making  up  what  is  to  be  the 
I    markets  for  your  agricultural  produce.     And  I  want  to  say  to  you  to- 
j    night,  farmers  of  Maine,  for  I  am  talking  to  many  of  you,  that  we  away 
|    "  down  east"  here  in  the  State  of  Maine  produce  in  variety  as  many  pro- 
!    ductions  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  some  of  our  staple  procluc- 
i    tions  are  worth  as  much  as  the  staple  production  of  any  other  of  the 
I    States.     Why.  even  our  production  of  hay  is  worth  more  than  the  entire 
j    production  of  some  of  the  cotton  producing  States.     And  I  want  to  -ay 
i    now  that  it  is  a  good  time  for  the  farmers  of  Maine  to  take  heart;  and  i:; 
:    passing  from  that  subject,  as  a  reason  why  you  should  take  heart,  to 
I    refer  you  for  a  moment  to  our  commerce. 

j       Maine  has  stood  first  among  all  of  the  ship-producing  States  of  tin1 
j    Union.     And  it  was  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  Maine  produced  more 
i    tonnage  than  any  other  live  States  in  the  American  Union;  and.  to-day. 
\    she  produces  more  than  any  other  one  save  the  State  of  New  York.     And 
!    with  our  advantages  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  only  governed  by  wise, 
!   judicious  laws,  the  State  of  Maine  has  before  her  a  grand  future  as  regard  - 
;    In-r  commerce.     This  is  a  vital  question  for  you  and  me.     Here  in  this 
i    country  we  formerly  took  the  lead  upon  the  seas  in  that  matter  of  our 
|    commerce  and  carrying  trade,  excepting  England.     But  after  the  wai 
j    came  upon  us  we  lost  our  prestige  upon  the  sea  and  have  lost  our  carry- 
j    ing  trade  to  a  great  extent.     To-day  we   are  paying  more  than   sixt\ 
I    millions  of  dollars  in  gold  for  having  our  carrying  trade  done  by  other 
i    nations.     England  is  receiving  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollar- 
in  gold  for  carrying  the  produce  of  other  nations.     While  in  the  one  eas< 
j    we  are  draining  our  country  of  gold,  in  the  other  case  as  regards  Eng- 
land, she  is  enriching  herself  every  year,  because  every  year  she  is  addim; 
to  what  has  made  Inn-  the  great   banking  nation  of  all  the  nations  of  tli 
!    world;  and  she  has  done  this  by  a  protective  system  of  laws  for  m« -i • 
:    than  two  hundred  years  that  has  taken  care  of  her  merchant  marine,     i 
want  to  say  to  you  that  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  our  shipping  inter- 
ests, and  to   see  that  they  are  protected  by   wise    and  judicious    laws; 
and  if  they  are  so.  the  time  will  come  when  this  great  industry  of  our.- 
,    will  be  revived  and  we  shall  be  again,  as  we  have  been  in  the  days  tiia' 
are  past,  the  leading  nation  in  ship-building. 


And  I  want  to  call  \  our  att 


hi,  as  I 


xpected  to  by  the 


another  question — and  that  is.  our  manufacturing  industries*     Situat 
as  we.  are,  mv  friends,  here  in  the  State  of  Maine,  we  have  more  than  t\\ 
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million  acres  of  water  surface.  It  is  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  feet, 
upon  an  average,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  water  surface  of  ours 
gradually  runs  to  the  "sea  through  our  river  channels,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  gives  to  us  the  most  splendid  manufacturing  facilities  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  or  any  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have 
just  started  out  here  to  harness  our  water  powers.  We  have  taken  hold 
of  a  little  here  in  your  town  of  Pittslield.  and  you  see  what  magnificent 
results  have  followed  from  utilizing  this  water  power  here  in  your  own 
midst.  We  have  done  a  little  something  in  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Dexter. 
Saco  and  Biddeford;  but.  my  friends,  we  have  just  started  out  and  are  in 
the  infancy  of  our  industries  in  this  direction.  And  if  we  only  take  hold 
of  these  industries,  as  we  can  do,  and  make  the  most  of  them,  do  yon  not 
see  that  by  building  up  our  industries  iu  this  direction  and  building  up 
our  commerce  and  our  carrying  trade,  that  we  also  build  up  our  agricul- 
ture?— and  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  all  States 
and  all  nations. 

Now  I  have  called  your  attention  to  those  industries  for  a  moment,  and 
I  want  to  refer  you  to  some  other  industries  that  we  have  here  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  excel  them  all  in  our  inland 
and  coast  entrances.  We  have  better  lumber  facilities,  taking  into  con- 
sideration our  hard  wood  and  soft  wood,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  In  our  granite  and  slate  and  ice  we  excel  nearly  every  other 
State.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  further,  sons  and  daughters  of  Maine. 
a  State  that  has  been  sending  her  population  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  to  people  the  vast  prairies  of  the  west,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  is  not  going  towards  the  Golden  Gate. 
but  from  the  Golden  Gate  back  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Why.  in  those 
countries  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  take  up  a  farm  and  to  bring  it  almost  to 
maturity  in  five  years,  perhaps,  but  these  industries  of  ours  are  of  slow 
growth.  If  the}'  are  of  slow  growth  our  sons  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  fact  that  they  last,  and  that  in  the  end  they  pay.  While  in  the 
last  decade  preceding  this  one  we  actually  lost  in  our  population,  during 
this  present  decade  which  we  have  just  passed  we  have  shown  a  goodly 
gain  so  far  as  population  goes,  while  as  regards  the  valuation  of  our 
State  we  have  increased  it  by  many  scores  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  f 
want  to  say  to  you.  my  fellow-citizens,  that  it  is  well  for  every  citizen  of 
Maine  to  take  home  these  questions  to  himself  and  to  decide  them,  and 
resolve,  one  and  all.  to  make  the  most  of  the^ood  State  of  Maine.  But  that 
is  not  all.  It  is  not  simply  the  natural  interests  that  makes  a  State  desir- 
able to  live  in.  There  is  something  which  is  better  and  higher  and 
grander  than  all  that  which  make  a  State  desirable  as  a  home  for  a  man 
and  his  family,  and  that  is  your  schools  and  your  churches  and  your  civil- 
ized society.  And  as  regards  that  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
excels  the  State  of  Maine.  That  is  why  it  is,  my  friends,  that  the  State 
of  Maine  is  dear  to  every  man  who  knows  its  society.  That  is  \\  hy  it  is 
that  we  like  the  good  Slate  of  Maine  though  it  does  not.  perhaps,  come 
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up  to  some  of  the  other  States  in  some  of  their  great  industries.    That  is 
why  it  is  that  we  love  it. 

That  brings  my  mind  to  this  question  of  our  statesmen,  which  is  one  of 
the  questions  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  to-night, 
and  I  will  be  very  brief  upon  that  point.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  what- 
i  ever  we  have  here  of  society  that  is  worth  enjoying,  whatever  we  have 
;  lure  of  civilization  that  is  equal  to  or  better  than  that  which  they  have  in 
;  other  countries,  we  owe  to  the  statesmen  of  the  past  and  to  the  statesmen 
I  of  the  present.  The  statesmen  of  Maine  by  their  strong  arms,  by  their 
j  big  hearts,  by  their  broad  minds,  have  left  their  imprint  upon  the  institu- 
j  tiotis  of  this  State  and  of  the  country,  and  have  left  their  influences  upon 
'  all  the  institutions  of  this  country  and  of  our  government  that  will 
|    accompany  it  so  long  as  we  exist  as  a  nation. 

To  the  history  of  the  State  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to-night; 
I    but  I  am  called  upon  to  refer  to  one  point,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  that  is  the  veneration  and  the  love  which  the  citizens  of  Maine 
I    bear  to  those  who  poured  out  their  blood  for  liberty,  and  for  national 
;    union.    Now  those  two  last  words,  my  comrades,  have  a  great  signifi- 
cance.    National  Union!     You   and   I  have   a  right  to  differ  upon  all 
political  questions  that  may  arise.     We  have  a  right  to  differ  upon  all 
religious  questions.    We  have  a  right  to  differ  upon  every  question  that 
j    may  be  presented  to  us  except  this  one;  audi  submit  to  you,  my  friend*. 
|    that  the  soldiers  of  this  republic  do  not  have  a  right  to  differ  upon  their 
interpretation  of  what  shall  be  a  *'  National  Union.*"    There  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  that.     I  care  not  whether  you  be  republican,  demo- 
j    crat  or  greenbaeker,  there  you  have  no  right  to  differ  from  me,  nor  I  to 
differ  from  you,  comrades,  upon  the  interpretation  of  those  two  words, 
what  shall  be  the  meaning  of  "National  Union."     If  there  was  any  one 
thing  that  this  war  was  waged  for.  which  you  as  representatives,  meet  here 
I    to-night  to  commemorate,  it  was  to  decide  that  those  two  words  in  this 
country  of  ours  should  have  a  significance.     We  all  are  glad  to  pay  and 
to  owe  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Maine.     We  love  the  State  that  gave  us 
birth  ;  we  love  her  institutions;  we  love  her  Constitution  and  her  govern- 
ment, and  we  owe  her  an  allegiance,  but  we  owe  a  higher  and  a  better 
and  a  grander  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  than  we 
owe  to  her.  and  that  allegiance  is  called  the  National  Union.     And  I  say 
to  you.  my  friends,  that  we  cannot  differ  upon  that  point.     It  is  going 
t<>  be  a  very  vital  question  with  us  this  year  of  1SS0.     We  have  now 
got  to  be  a  great  and  a  grand  and  a  magnificent  country,  with  our  fifty  mil- 
lions of  teeming  population,  and  constantly  stretching  out  every  year, 
embracing  new  industries  and  new  institutions,  and  becoming  harder  and 
harder  as  a  nation  to  govern.     The  significance  of  those  two  words  grow  - 


lay,  ill  the  American  heart,  more  and  more  important.     Then  what 
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meaning  of  the  words  "National  Unio 
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friends,  that  it  does  not  mean  simply  that  each  State  within  the  Limits  ol 
Its  <>\\n  borders,  shall  have  a  right  to  govern  itself  according  to  the 
dictates  of  its  own  judgment  and  its  own  laws  and  its  own  Constitution, 
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and  that  each  and  every  State  shall  have  a  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  outside 
of  that  and  in  opposition  to  the  national  government;  but  I  submit,  un- 
friends, that  if  there  was  an}'  one  question  which  this  war  was  waged  to 
deeide.  it  was  the  question  of  national  supremacy.  And  that  is  the  ques- 
tion which,  in  this  year  ISSO,  more  than  any  other,  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide.  And.  in  closing,  my  friends.  I  want  to  say  that  you  want  a  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  that  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  every 
citizen,  I  don't  care  where  he  is  nor  what  the  color  of  his  skin  may  be; 
that  shall  reach  out  its  strong,  honest  and  upright  hand,  and  say  to  every 
citizen,  irrespective  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition,  that  "  you  have 
all  the  rights  and  all  the  liberties  of  every  other  citizen  within  the  limits 
of  this  country.1' 


dipt.  Howe  then  said  :     Our  next  regular  toast  is 
uOue  Gallant  Dp:ad." 

I  have  in  my  mind  an  associate  in  arms,  who  was  always 
prompt  and  ready  for  action,  whose  courage  never  wavered, 
whose  zeal  was  untiring,  whose  faith  in  the  cause  never 
faltered,  and  whose  loyalty  to  the  flag  I  know  will  continue 
through  life.     I  call  upon  Major  Thaxter  to  respond. 

Major  Thaxter  came  forward  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Coniraths:  I  wish  that  I  could  present  to  you  to-night  in  an  orderly 
and  connected  manner,  and  with  an  eloquent  tongue,  the  virtues  of  these 
men  whose  names  you  see  upon  the  wall.  I  know  that  to-day  raises  a 
monument  in  your  hearts  to  their  memory  that  will  endure  as  long  as 
your  lives  last.  But  I  can  only  mention  their  names  and  call  upon  you 
to  summon  up  in  your  memories  their  forms  and  faces  which  I  know  are 
as  fresh  almost  as  though  they  parted  from  us  yesterday.  How  easy  it  i< 
for  us  to  call  up  the  recollection  of  these  men;  every  movement  of  their 
features,  every  expression,  and  all  their  ways  in  their  jestful  modes  and 
in  their  serious  moments.  Those  thoughts  come  up  as  though  we  had 
parted  from  them  hut  yesterday,  and  as  though  we  were  to  meet  them 
to-morrow;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  our  lives  that  we  -hall  some  time  meet 
them.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  recount  their  virtues  it  woidd  take  a  long- 
time, and  I  can  only  leave  with  you  to-night  a  few  thoughts  which  have 
come  into  my  mind,  and  which,  if  we  carry  home  and  connect  with  these 
men,  will  make  a  monument  that  will  endure  longer  than  our  lives  will 
last;  and  I  want  to  consider  with  you  a  few  minutes  for  what  these  men 
died. 

They  died  that  their  country  hvlghfe  be  preserved.  They  died  that  four 
millions  of  slaves  mighi  he  free.  TI103  diet  I  that  tin  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  justice  might  triumph.  Consider  what  our  nation  was  when 
these   men  were  called   into  the  service,   when  they  willingly  left  their 
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various  pursuits  and  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  It  was  a 
nation  of  thirty  mil  lions,  highly  prosperous,  with  a  soil  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  which  had  Been  distinguished  by  a  growth  which  had  surpassed 
anything  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  had  inspired  the  respseet 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  gained  their  good  will.  And  this  was  a 
country  worth  preserving;  it  was  a  country  worth  dying  for.  and  these 
men  sprang  forward  to  its  defence.  I  consider  that  it  was  a  noble  object 
for  them  to  devote  their  young  lives  to.  But  growing  with  the  growth 
of  our  country  was  a  gigantic  evil  which  threatened  to  destroy  its  life 
There  was  an  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  and  it  soon  broke  out  in  open  war- 
fare, and  I  consider  that  these  young  men  died  that  these  slaves  might 
be  free,  died  in  even  a  worthier  cause  than  for  the  sake  of  National  Union 
and  the  integrity  of  our  government,  and  I  believe  that  future  ages  will 
regard  this  object  for  which  they  died  as  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
that  our  country  might  live. 

But  there  is  another  idea  underlying  all  this  for  which  these  men  died, 
and  that  is  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  justice:  the  principles  ol 
freedom  and  equality.  These  principles  are  what  men  have  died  for  in 
every  generation.  They  have  been  progressing  and  are  still  progressing 
and  going  on  to  their  final  triumph.  These  men  were  the  instruments  in 
God's  hands  to  carry  out  his  great  purposes,  and  these  purposes  were 
never  more  plainly  brought  to  view  than  in  the  contest  in  which  our  gal- 
lant dead  were  engaged ;  and  if  we  wish  to  preserve  and  foster  the  memory 
of  these  gallant  dead  we  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  and  foster  these  great 
principles  underlying  all  others  for  which  they  died.  It  is  with  these 
few  thoughts  that  I  leave  you  to  carry  to  your  homes  in  every  part  of 
this  State,  the  idea  for  which  these  men  died. 


Capt.  Howe  then  said  : 

Comrades :  On  many  fields  of  battle,  midst  the  uproar  and 
din  of  contliet,  always  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  leading 
them  on  to  glorious  victory  with  the  ensign  of  freedom  at  it^ 
head,  bidding  defiance  to  the  leaden  messengers  of  deatli 
which  rent  and  tore  his  body,  yet  with  invincible  courage  he 
kept  the  field  and  ever  and  anon  our  brave  boys  beheld  the 
slight  form  of  their  colonel  towering  to  the  stature  of  a  giant. 
And  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  one  who,  for  his  heroic 
valor,  has  earned  the  right  to  respond  to  this  sentiment, 

^Ouk  Standard  Bearers.*' 

And  introduce  to  you  our  old  commander,  Gen.  J.  P.  Ciu.i.y 
of  Rockland. 
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Speech  of  Gex.  J.  P.  Cilley. 

Oomra&es:  Whoever  leads  to  the  truer  right  and  wider  good,  attaches 
to  himself  something  fragrant  and  inspiring.  Even  as  the  noblest  tj-pe 
of  man  and  the  highest  conception  of  duty  is  found  in  him  who  led  his 
people  to  a  better  life  and  went  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them — so, 
holding  the  subject  high  in  awe  overhead  for  a  moment,  I  would  fain  call 
to  remembrance  the  thrill  of  being  led  in  a  good  cause  and  for  a  national 
right.  "When  you.  as  a  compact  body,  spurred  with  steel,  winged  with 
speed  and  weighted  with  lead,  were  hurled  against  the.  destroying  ele- 
ment in  our  nation,  and  with  your  own  blood  wiped  out  the  dark  stain  of 
wrong  and  oppression.  Of  those  that  led  us  then,  it  ill  becomes  my 
tongue  to  speak;  they  are  before  you,  you  have  seen  their  faces,  heard 
their  voices  and  touched  their  hands.  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  long 
years  has  Smith  met  with  us;  and  Kilpatrick  who,  seventeen  years  ago. 
called  on  the  First  Maine  to  retrieve  the  day.  and  the  *4  First  of  Maine"  in 
a  charge  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  war.  over  cannon  and  horse, 
swept  the  opposing  force  from  the  wide  field — is  also  with  us.  My  best 
response  to  your  toast.  Mr.  President,  would  be  :    Behold  ! — look  around  ! 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  from  the  glorious  leaders  of  old  to  the 
manner  in  which  our  grand  old  regiment  leads  to-day.  And  right  before 
you  sits  our  corporal.  Governor  Davis,  and  there  sits  private  Joseph  E. 
Peaks  and  Major  My  rick,  who  are  State  officers,  with  him;  and  I  call  to 
mind  sergeant  Wilber  F.  Lunt.  our  efficient  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  and  private  Levi  C.  Flint  our  State  Senator.  From 
sergeant  Devereaux.  sheriff"  way  down  east  in  Hancock  county,  even  to 
the  far  West,  where  we  find  in  distant  California.  W.  O.  ITowe  of  com- 
pany G  running  for  Congress,  is  the  wide  horizon  of  our  leadership.  And 
there  is  sergeant  Estes  of  company  A,  who  followed  the  flashing  star  of 
Kilpatrick  from  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  sea  and  through  the  fields  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  pines  of  Xorth  Carolina,  until  the  stars  shown  from 
his  own  uniform ;  and  in  the  last  named  State  he  now  holds  wide  acres 
white  with  cotton  and  the  National  Bank  of  Enlield  honors  itself  by  hav- 
ing him  as  its  President. 

Among  the  numerous  successful  farmers  of  our  own  State,  I  sec  Capt. 
Carson,  pulling  down  his  barns  and  building  greater,  and  adding  acre 
after  acre  to  his  domain.  Then  Frank  II.  Ingraham.  who  enriched  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  Fyat  Farm.  Va..  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  Albert 
A.  Burleigh  in  fertile  Aroostook,  siiow  how  the  earth  yields  them  her 
generous  tribute.  I  might  go  on,  for  there  are  a  host  of  other  farmers. 
But  here  is  also  a  small  army  of  postmasters  I  must,  name,  who  have 
{•roved  so  acceptable  in  their  positions,  that  they  apparently  hold  them 
by  life  tenure;  and  the  reason  why  is  evident,  when  I  say  they  are  Capt. 
Boyd,  Sergt.  Little,  Lieut.  Willis.  Lieut.  Andrews  and  Hayfbrd. 

And  then  look  to  our  clergymen!  We  always  were  a  good  regimenl 
if  not  a  Godly  one;  and  1  would  call  to  mind  Uey.  II.  VV\  Bolton  of  Ban- 
gor, Hudson  Sawyer  of  Fort  Fairfield.  Warren  F.  Bickford  now  of  Colo- 
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ratio.  Thomas  G.  Lynn  of  Monmouth,  Joseph  W.  Lee  of  Brooklyn,  X. 
Y..  and  many  others  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall. 

Then  our  doctors*!  whose  best  representative  stands  before  you  In 
the  person  of  your  Vice-President.!  Capt.  Howe,  He  has  been  known  to 
diet  on  bullets;  let  us  hope  he  does  not  keep  his  patients  on  the  same 
regimen.  There  is  also  with  us  Dr.  MeTvin  Preble  of  Bangor,  who  once 
added  lustre  to  our  reputation  as  a  regiment,  by  opening-  a  school  for  the 
children  of  Virginia  as  we  lay  near  Petersburg.  And  then  there  arc  a 
lot  of  lawyers,  who  should  be  in  better  business,  but  whom  fortune  favors 
with  success. 

A  host  of  our  horse  marines,  who  at  our  first  mounted  drills  gave 
ludicrous  annoyance  by  efforts  to  get  steerage  ways  on  their  horses,  but 
are  now  riding  old  ocean's  waves  with  success  to  themselves  and  their 
vessels*  owners;  among  whom  are  sergeant  Mell  Cook  and  Parker  T. 
"Rivers  of  my  old  Company  B.  Then  there  are  railroad  contractors,  as 
Major  Hall,  also  Marcellus  M,  Parker,  who  is  now  superintendent  of 
bridges  on  the  U.  P.  11.  R. ;  and  many  merchants,  of  whose  success  and 
wealth.  Major  Thaxter  and  Edwin  F.  Marston,  sergeant  of  G  company, 
are  the  best  exponents. 

So  we  find  them  from  northern  Aroostook  to  lower  Mississippi,  where 
Aurelius  Parker  counts  the  freshly  coined  gold  for  Uncle  Sam  ;  from  little 
Uhody.  where  Tobie  turns  night  into  day.  and  good  Providence  rejoices 
every  morning  over  his  digest  of  news  and  witty  rendering  of  passing 
events ;  to  Colorado  heights,  where  Lieut.  Coleman  is  delving  for  silver, 
and  Lieut.  Poor  is  meeting  with  success. 

And  the  States  not  being  able  to  hold  all  our  numbers,  a  lot  of  them 
have  settled  in  the  regular  army,  as  he  whom  you  honor  to-night.  Gen. 
Smith.  Lieut.  Fesseudeu  and  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Nordstrom;  and  I  hear 
some  of  you  ask,  "Is  Major  Brown  there?1'  I  would  reply,  that  the 
irrepressible,  active,  good-natured,  witty  and  whole-souled  Major  Brown 
is  there  or  thereabouts.  Colorado  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  him,  but 
you  will  find  him  all  along  the  route;  in  Xew  York.  Chicago  and  Fort 
[.yon.  with  his  pockets  full  of  gold  and  silver  mines. 

In  nearly  every  State  of  our  Union,  in  every  county  and  every  town  of 
our  own  native  State,  you  will  find  our  cavalry  boys  and  comrades.  In 
all  the  various  walks  and  occupations  of  society,  you  will  find  them  as 
leaders,  as  successful  bread  winners  and  good  citizens. 

Some  may  have  become  dismounted  and  are  ploddingly  progressing  on 
font,  but  we  trust  all  will  lead  or  be  led  to  "Fame's  eternal  camping 
ground"  and  "The  blessed  abodes  of  the  Brave." 


Capt.  Howe  said  :  I  have  been  requested  by  our  honored 
Senator  not  to  call  upon  him  to-niglit  ;  but  I  know  if  I  do 
not  I  .shall  he  i/eproaehed  on  i.v^vy  side,  and  I  am  going  to 
clear  my  skirts  and  call  upon  .Senator  Hamlin. 
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Senator  Hamlin  came  forward  and  was  received  with  great 
applause  and  three  hearty  cheers. 

Speech  of  Senator  Hamlin. 

Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry: 

I  fed  that  I  might  "well  be  excused  from  uttering  a  single  word  this 
evening,  and  there  is  no  language,  there  are  no  words  within  the  scope  of 
the  English  language  in  which  I  can  express  the  humility  which  I  feel  in 
the  presence  in  which  I  stand.  Why,  here,  [pointing  to  Gen.  Chamber- 
lain] is  the  gallant  son  of  Maine,  its  Chief  Magistrate  at  one  time,  who 
was  knighted  upon  the  field  of  battle  for  gallantry.  Knighted  in  the  only 
way  in  which  knighthood  could  be  granted  in  our  country,  because  our 
Constitution  prohibits  the  conferring  of  titles  of  honor,  and  promotion 
was  the  only  degree  of  knighthood  known  in  our  land.  And  there 
[pointing  to  Gen.  Kilpatrick]  sits  the  gallant  cavalry  officer  who  shed 
sueh  lustre  and  renown  upon  American  arms,  and  is  so  endeared  to  the 
Maine  boys  in  blue  whom  he  led.  And  here  [pointing  to  Gen.  Smith]  is 
another,  the  gallant,  the  brave  and  the  modest  man  of  Maine,  that  handled 
this  old  First  Cavalry  of  Maine  in  the  shock  and  the  carnage  of  battle. 
Might  I  not  well  feel  humiliated  in  being  asked  to  express  a  word  to  you. 
when  in  the  position  I  occupied  I  was  denied  the  privilege  of  marching 
beneath  the  folds  of  our  banners  in  that  conflict  which  secured  the  life  of 
our  nation,  which  we  all  love-?  What  is  the  use  of  this  reunion  of  the 
First  Blaine  Cavalry?  And  what  is  the  good  purpose  that  these  various 
reunions  subserve?  Why,  it  affords  you  soldiers,  officers  and  privates, 
the  opportunity  of  recounting,  as  you  have  recounted  here  to-night,  the 
camp,  the  march,  the  battle,  and  on  the  pleasant  side  the  stealing  of  the 
pig.  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  included  a  gobbler.  It  brings  you  together 
in  close  association.  It  revives  the  memories  of  the  dark  scenes  through 
which  you  passed,  and  it  asks  you  to  pause,  as  you  shed  a  tear  in  memory 
of  the  gallant  men  who  went  down  to  soldiers'  graves  that  we  might 
have  a  home  and  a  country  in  which  to  live.  It  teaches  us  the  duty  that 
we  owe  to  the  common  country.  It  teaches  us  all.  or  it  should  teach 
u-  all,  what  are  the  blessings  that  we  owe  to  that  old  Hag  that  waved  in 
triumph.  It  may  have  been  furled  occasionally  in  transient  defeat,  but. 
thank  God,  it  was  never  trailed  in  dishonor.  It  teaches  me  my  lesson — 
how  high  and  how  important  are  the  privileges  that  attach  to  me  and  to 
you  in  the  dignified  position  of  American  citizenship.  It  teaches  me.  as  it 
should  teach  all  others,  the  obligation  that  we  owe  to  that  government 
that  throws  the  -Jygis  of  its  proteetion  over  us.  around  the  fireside  and 
within  the  social  circle.  It  should  teach  us  nil  that  that  flag  which  pro- 
tects the  American  citizen  in  a  foreign  clime,  shall  never  discharge  its 
duty  until  it  protects  the  most  hunibtle  citizen  in  all  the  broad  confines  of 
'his  Republic.  We  have  been  told  that,  that  government  is  best  that 
would  rpiickest  hear  the  silent  complaint  of  its  citizen,  and  would  he  most; 
swift  to  redress  its  wrongs.     Let  ours  be  that  government:  and  while  we 
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I  are  here  protected  in  every  right  that  belongs  to  a  freeman,  and  are  all 
I  participants  and  equals  in  the  administration  of  our  government,  let  us 
j  remember  the  high  position  that  we  assume,  and  as  christian  soldiers  and 
|  as  christian  statesmen  and  as  christian  citizens,  swear  upon  the  altar 
i  of  our  common  country,  that  our  nation  shall  be  the  best  as  it  shall  have 
|  the  Quickest  ear  to  hear  and  the  strongest  arm  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
j  American  citizens,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

I 

Capt.  Howe  :     As  a  fitting  eulogy  has  already  been  passed 

!  upon  our  honored  and  gallant  cavalryman,  I  am  going  to 

introduce  him  without  any  toast,  to  "  go  as  he  pleases  " — Gen. 

JUDSOX  A.  KlLPATRICK. 


Gen.  Kilpatrick  came  forward  and  was  received  with 
tumultuous  applause,  culminating  in  three  rousing  cheers,  in 
which  the  whole  audience  joined. 

Sfeech  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Comrades:  A  little  over  nineteen  3rears  ago  the  two 
adverse  civilizations  within  our  borders  that  for  over  half  a  century  had 
been  struggling  for  the  mastery,  entered  upon  a  physical  contest  for  the 
possession  of  this  great  empire.  Up  to  that  hour  it  had  been  a  contest 
of  words  and  of  ballots.  It  was  now  to  be  a  contest  of  sabres  and  of 
bullets.  Those  who  loved  liberty,  liberty  for  its  own  sake — those  who 
loved  justice,  equality  and  right,  arrayed  themselves  under  the  proucl 
banner  of  the  Union.  Those  who  sympathized  with  rebellion — those  who 
mocked  and  sneered  and  laughed  when  you  spoke  of  slavery,  of  the  slave 
master,  his  lash,  his  blood-hound  and  his  auction-block,  either  in  sympa- 
thy or  in  person  arrayed  themselves  under  the  black  banner  of  the  South. 
It  was  a  terrible  contest,  terrible  in  every  phase  and  character,  never 
ending  until  God  furrowed  this  Union  with  the  red  plough-share  of  war 
and  planted  the  furrows  with  a  million  precious  lives.  North  and  South. 
Fifteen  long  years  ago  the  last  shot  of  that  terrible  conflict  was  fired  and 
the  war-clouds  rolled  away.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  mighty  armies  that 
had  astonished  the  world  with  the  lustre  of  their  achievements,  came 
marching  home  across  the  fields  of  their  glory ;  and  while  the  W\<1  re- 
sounded with  the  songs  of  triumph  and  peace  and  joy,  a  million  battle- 
s.-;»rred  veteran  soldiers  stacked  their  resplendent  arms,  furled  their 
tattered  banners  and  laid  them  out  of  sight  forever.  For  four  long  years 
of  glorious  history  they  had  marched  and  fought.  Their  camp-tires  had 
brightly  burned  along  the  hills,  on  every  plain,  and  down  by  tlie  switi- 
roiiing  Hvers.  They  had  hurled  back  the  hordes  of  rebellion  from  ■ 
!<••-■  soil  of  tlie  North.  The  roar  of  their  artillery  had  been  heard  ai  to  j 
the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  they  had  mingled  their  blood  with  tie1 
muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  as  it  rolled  onward  to  the  sea.     At  An- 
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rietam.  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  TJidge,  Atlanta,  the  bloody  Wilder- 
ness, and  old  Appomattox  Court  House,  the  roar  of  their  arms,  borne  by  \ 
southern  winds  to  northern  homes,  had  thrilled  humanity  like  a  new 
revelation.  As  their  resistless  regiments  swept  through  Georgia  and 
smote  with  a  nation's  vengeance  the  rebellious  Carolinas,  empires  had 
looked  on  and  wondered.  And  wherever  their  mighty  columns  crushed 
and  broke  the  Rebellion's  front,  in  the  hour  of  victory  their  standards 
had  beamed  with  deliverance  upon  the  darkness  and  despair  of  the 
oppressed.  From  their  first  efforts  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  their 
fiercest  campaign,  the  motto  of  the  Great  Republic  had  ever  been  the 
key-note  to  their  battle  cry;  and  when  the  last  armed  foe  had  laid  down 
his  arms  and  the  lowest  bondsman  was  forever  free,  they  resigned  the 
mighty  power  their  hands  had  wielded,  and  turned  from  the  pageantry 
of  that  pursuit  to  the  humble  walks  of  private  life. 

You,  my  old  comrades  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  stood  among  those 
devoted  legions ;  and  while  the  cannon  are  idly  rusting  in  the  silent 
arsenals  and  the  ships  of  war  are  going  up  and  down  the  deep  as  messen- 
gers of  good  will,  you  have  met  together  here  to-night  to  memorize  those 
events.  I  am  not  the  only  one,  nor  these  distinguished  gentlemen  present 
before  you  to-night,  who  might  speak  to  you.  Our  starry  flag,  the  faded 
uniform,  the  empty  sleeve,  the  hobbling  crutch  you  still  meet,  have  each 
a  thousand  tongues  whose  eloquence  no  human  lips  can  measure.  And 
as  our  minds  and  hearts  unite  in  close  commuuion  with  them,  the  present 
is  forgotten,  and  we  live  again  in  the  glorious  past.  They  take  us  back 
to  that  April  morning  when  the  sudden  roar  of  cannon  came  up  from  the 
South  and  the  shout  "to  arms  I"  arose  and  swelled  upon  the  breeze. 
Once  more  we  see  the  heroic  yeomanry  and  hear  the  tramp  of  marching 
regiments.  Once  more  we  feel  the  kiss  of  farewell  and  arms  of  loving 
ones  clinging  tenderl}-  about  our  necks  as  the  stern  command  "fall  in!" 
summoned  us  away,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  those  memories  our  eyes  grow 
bright  again  as  when  with  cheer  and  beating  drums  we  marched  ro  meet 
the  foe.  They  take  us  down  to  the  memorable  camps  that  whitened  the 
hill-sides  along  rebellion's  borders,  out  upon  the  lonely  picket  line  and 
daring  scout,  and  with  a  proud  tribute  to  your  devotion  they  recall  the 
weary  marches,  the  bivouac  and  battle  line,  the  dark  hour  of  battle,  of 
crowded  hospitals,  the  prison  pens;  and  while  they  tell  of  three  hundred 
thousand  heroes  who  yielded  up  their  young  lives  that  the  Union  might 
not  perish,  the  vision  changes,  and  the  Sun  of  Peace  bursts  in  splendor 
on  the  scene. 

Fellow  citizens  and  comrades,  there  were  lessons  taught  in  that  conflict 
that  must  never  be  forgotten— lessens  which,  if  forgotten  or  neglected, 
will  again  plunge  this  nation  into  war.  That  States  have  rights  under 
our  Constitution,  guaranteed  to  them,  not  in  conflict  with  the  authority 

no  one  will   d.-iiy;  but  for  a  State  or  com- 
above  am)  against  the  general  government  is 


'■eneral  government 


of  tin 

inanity  to  get   itself  up  a 

.-imply  treason  and  rebellion,  and  with  that  you  cannot  temporize   for  a 

moment.     And  there  is  another  fact  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  old  com- 
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|  rades,  and  that  is  that  yon  fought  for  principle.  It  was  principle  and  aoi 
j  valor  alone  that  crushed  rebellion's  forces.  You  recollect  that  for  tv  ■> 
long  years  we  fought' the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  were  willing,  perfectly 
willing,  to  preserve  slavery  to  the  people  of  the  South.  We  were  williier 
to  trample  upon  principle  that  that  Union  might  be'  saved,  and  for  tw  • 
long  years  the  God  of  Battle  turned  from  us  his  face.  McLellan  with  his 
practiced  army  was  hurled  back  crushed  at  Manassas,  from  before  the  ven 
gates  of  Richmond,  and  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  Seccn  ! 
time  trailed  its  blood  across  the  ashes  of  the  nation's  first  great  sacrifice, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  thunder  of  the  enemy's  cannon  shook  the  nation*  < 
capital  at  Washington  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  agony  of  his  great  heart, 
trampled  upon  the  Constitution  as  it  had  been  perverted  in  the  inten  -r 
of  human  slavery,  turned  his  illumined  soul  back  upon  the  grand  old 
Constitution  in  its  true  glory  as  the  fathers  had  made  and  rendered  ii. 
and  true  to  that  sacred  declaration  made  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  b) 
Christ  himself,  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  struck  the  Shackles  froju 
four  millions  of  slaves,  proclaimed  freedom  throughout  all  the  land,  and 
the  sun  of  liberty  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds  of  war  sending  its  vivify- 
ing waves  over  the  north,  east  and  west,  and  all  took  heart  again,  and 
live  hundred  thousand  ba}'onets  were  lifted  on  high  by  the  joyous  legions 
in  the  field,  and  -bathed  in  that  sun's  glorious  rays  the  enormous  load  of 
taxes  became  as  light  as  feathers,  the  feet  of  our  soldiers  were  winged 
for  swift  battle,  and  from  the  magnificent  chief  standing  there  in  the 
watch-towers  of  the  nation,  Lincoln,  the  grandest  modern  hero  that  ever 
sat  in  Washington's  chair,  down  to  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  all 
were  baptized  anew  with  hope,  and  the  war  went  on.  battles  were  fougltf. 
lost  and  won,  but  the  right  prevailed  at  last.  The  woes  and  wounds  <>l 
the  republic  had  been  treated  to  a  regime  of  heroic  surgery  that  ha'!  cut 
out  the  cancerous  part  at  the  fearful  moment  when  its  pulse  was  ebbing 
fast,  and  it  was  liberty,  justice,  equality  and  right  that  held  the  knife  aial 
guided  the  whole  operation.  Aye.  fellow-citizens,  the  grand  old  .v 
of  the  Potomac,  defeated  on  so  man}-  battle-fields,  afterwards  won  undyimr 
glory  under  Mead  on  the  bloody  battle  line  of  Gettysburg.  The  del".  •' 
of  Posoneraus  was  wiped  out  in  the  glory  which  rested  upon  the  brow 
Hooker  and  Sheridan,  and  Sherman  and  Grant  as  they  stood  up  victori- 
ous on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  at  Mission  Ridge  and  Atlanta.  Thi 
Congress  and  Cumberland  went  down  before  the  rebel  ram.  the  old  ll;  -' 
Hying  at  the  fore,  their  guns  sending  forth  shot  and  sheilas  the  wa!  - 
settled  over  them,  but  Winslow  sunk  the  Alabama,  and  Farragut  dar««l 
the  rebel  rams  and  torts  in  Mobile  Bay.  And  so  for  principle  we  fougl 
and  -o  we  won,  until  finally  the  faith  of  Lincoln,  the  strategy  of  Sheruiai  • 
the  sabre  of  Sheridan  and  the  hammer  of  Grant  gave  lis  the  victory. 

You   may  forget  the  past  but  you  cannot  forget  how  much  it  cost  to 
enisli  rebellion's  forces.     Forget  Libhey  and  Belle  Lie  and  Salisbury 
Andersonviile,  where  brave  men  from  Maine  in  untold  agony  dii  il,  • 
driven  to  despair,  staggered  across  the  dead-line,  and  fell  by  bullets  lii 
by  men   from  whose  hearts  all  pity  and  mercy  must  have  tied;  forgel 
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this,  admitting,  as  you  have  heard  to-night,  that  they  of  the  South  fought 
for  what  they  thought  was  right.  But  I  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  soldierthat  this  entire  nation,  north  and  south,  shall 
admit  that  we  fought  for  what  we  knew  and  God  knew  was  right.  Aye. 
more,  every  principle  vitalized  and  made  possible  npon  the  field  of  battle, 
shall  be  preserved  now  and  forever,  the  nation  above  the  state,  one  flag, 
and  an  undivided  nationality. 

Comrades  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  a  word  to  you  and  I  have  done. 
During  all  these  long  years  since  I.  with  a  sad  heart,  bade  you  farewell 
upon  the  plains  of  Virginia.  I  have  wished  to  meet  with  you  in  reunion 
like  this.  And  while  1  honor  and  respect  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
every  citizen  who  spoke  a  word,  every  soldier  who  struck  a  blow  for  my 
country,  there  is  an  indescribably  tender  feeling  that  gathers  around  my 
heart  when  I  look  down  into  the  faces  of  men  who  rode  with  me  beneath 
the  old  banner  of  the  Union.  How  well  I  remember  the  old  First  Maine 
Cavalry!  It  was  down  at  Belle  Plains  Landing,  when  the  General  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  government,  did  me  the  high  honor  to 
give  to  me  a  brigade,  a  young  Colonel  twenty-two  years  old.  I  was 
given  the  10th  Xew  York,  the  1st  Maine  and  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry. 
0 !  how  proud  I  felt  as  we  rode  forth  for  the  grand  battle  upon  the  plains 
of  Brandy  Station!  You  have  heard  it  described  here  to-night  by  your 
Colonel.  How  we  moved  across  the  river  and  down  through  the  woods, 
and  came  out  upon  the  broad  plain,  and  saw  Wyndham,  with  his  brigade. 
go  in  and  come  out  defeated,  and  saw  gathering  forces  of  the  enemy 
troop  up  from  out  the  "woods,  five,  ten  times  our  numbers.  As  I  looked 
back  upon  that  magnificent  line  nearly  twenty-six  hundred  strong,  and 
as  I  saw  the  10th  New  York  go  in  and  come  out.  and  my  own  regiment. 
t!i<-  Harris  Light,  and  float  off  like  feathers  on  the  wind.  I  looked  back 
wirh  my  heart  swelling  in  my  throat,  sad  for  that  day.  feeling  that  Ave 
were  defeated;  and  I  saw  the  First  of  Maine  moving  down  at  a  trot  in 
double  column,  the  battle  flag  in  front;  and  as  I  rode  down  I  said  to 
them,  *•  Men  of  Maine,  you  must  save  the  day."  And  as  you  made  that 
grand  magnificent  circle  and  cut  the  enemy  in  two,  driving  him  back 
from  in  front  of  the  other  two  regiments,  sweeping  round  behind  head- 
quarters of  their  general,  capturing  two  pieces  of  artillery,  a  stan  officer, 
a  battle  flag  and  all  the  reports  and  private  papers  of  that  general,  how 
my  heart  swelled  with  pride!  And!  say  here  to-night,  before  all  this 
goodly  company,  to  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  I  owe  the  silver  star  1  won 
that  day  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

And  very  soon  came  Aldie.  where  you  recollect  the  Harris  Light  and 
th.;  4th  Xew  York  and  other  regiments  lay  in  by  haystacks  down  across 
by  the  old  road  and  up  by  the  hill,  with  Randall's  Battery  upon  the  hill 
in  the  rear,  and  the  First  Massachusetts  had  broken  and  given  away, 
driven  back,  and  the  15th  Virginia  Cavalry  coming  down  the  road,  drove 
clear  up  within  ten  feet  of  IJundalFs  Batter},  ;  and  i  looked  Uaek  i  i 
despair  and  there  I  saw  old  Col.  Douty  with  the  First  Maine.  1  said, 
••Men  of  Maine,  you   saved  the  day  at  Brandy  Station,  save  it  again  at 
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Aline."  And  upon  the  run  you  went,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  ride  side  by 
side  with  your  gallant  old  Col.  Douty.  and  sad  to  say.  saw  him  go  down 
in  a  soldier's  death  upon  that  bloody  field. 

A  grateful  State  has  done  much  for  you.  but  do  ever  so  much  they  can 
never  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  you  and  your  comrades— 
the  living  and  the  dead.  With  feelings  of  pride  I  stand  before  you  here 
to-night,  boys,  looking  down  into  your  faces,  perhaps  into  many  for  the 
last  time,  but  with  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  you  and  with  a  fond  hope 
that  your  lives  may  be  peaceful  and  happy,  and  that  the  good  things  of 
this  world  may  be  poured  out  to  you  in  bountiful  abundance,  and  thai 
you  may.  as  you  were  brave  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  be  faithful 
citizens  to  your  Republic  saved  by  your  valor  and  the  death  of  your 
comrades. 

And  I  pause  to  say  just  one  word  more  in  regard  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  addressed  you  and  who  paid  me  so  high  a  compli- 
ment. I  knew  your  distinguished  Senator  long  years  ago ;  and  he  tells 
you  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  stand  up  and  light  under  the  old  banner. 
But,  soldiers  of  Maine,  no  man  in  all  this  broad  land  upheld  our  hand-. 
while  we  fought,  braver,  more  determinedly  than  did  Senator  Hamlin. 
Seventy  odd  years  old,  he  stands  here  before  you  with  the  vigor  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  talking  to  you  now  as  he  has  in  season  and  out  <>i 
season  for  fifty  or  sixty  long  years,  battling  now  as  then  for  the  same 
principles  for  which  you  were  willing  to  die  upon  the  battle-field.  '  Anil 
it  is  nut  for  him  to  say  when  he  shall  lay  down  the  might}*  power  lie 
now  wields  for  good  throughout  this  broad  land,  and  you  would  be 
ingrutes  in  the  State  of  Maine  if  you  did  not  say  to  him,  ,k  You  shall  re- 
main in  power  and  die  in  harness."' 


Major  Jonx  D.  Mypjck  was  called  to  the  chair  and  said  : 
The  next  regular  toast  is 

'•Maine  in  the  War." 

And  for  a  response,  it  is  our  rare  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  call  upon  a  distinguished  guest  here  present,  whose  brilliant 
fame  as  a  scholar,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  has  shed  a  daz- 
zling lustre  upon  the  name  of  our  beloved  commonwealth, 
for  while  the  crags  and  peaks  of  "Little  Round  Top"  shall 
endure,  the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Maine  Infantry  and  our 
gallant  Chamberlain  is  written  in  adamant,  scarce  more 
enduring  than  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people. 

Gen.  Chamberlain  came  forward  and  was  received  wi 
the  wildest  applause  ending  with  three  rousing  cheers. 
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Mr.  President  and  Comrades  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  : 

I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see  your  ranks  drawn  up  exactly  in  this 
order,  nor  with  this  composition  exactly.  I  have  seen  you  come  into 
camp  sometimes  bringing  very  handsome  things  with  you,  but.  I  never 
exactly  saw  you  bring  in  the  beauty  and  the  loveliness  and  the  treasures 
you  have  brought  here  with  you  to-night;  and  I  don't  exactly  know  how 
to  speak  to  you.  I  must  say  that  notwithstanding  the  stirring  scenes 
which  have  been  portrayed  to-night.  I  do  come  before  you,  comrades,  a 
little  oppressed  or  depressed,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  How  can  we 
be  led  in  spirit  and  in  memory  over  years  and  scenes  like  those  and  bear 
two  hours  of  such  thoughts'?  Ages,  almost,  seem  to  have  rolled  past,  and 
the  burden  and  the  weight  of  those  tremendous  issues  which  were  then 
being  tried  upon  the  field  of  battle,  have  seemed  to  press  upon  my  spirit 
while  I  have  sat  here.  And  I  must  say  that  those  scenes,  brilliant  as  they 
were,  stirring  as  the  words  here  have  been,  do  not  tend  to  awaken  in  my 
spirit  words  so  much  as  they  do  thoughts  and  memories  and  resolutions 
to  be  worthy  of  the  fame  of  those  who  have  thus  bled  and  thus  died  and 
who  now  thus  live. 

Comrades,  to  see  two  hundred  members  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry 
together  is  a  sight  worth  coming  a  good  ways  to  see.  I  remember  some 
folks  who  sometimes  went  a  good  ways  not  to  see  that  sight.  But  I  think 
it  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  come  to  see  it.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
speaking  meaningless  words  and  flatteries,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  to-night ; 
but  I  must  say  what  I  have  many  times  said  before,  that  to  wear  upon 
your  breasts  the  emblems  you  wear  to-day.  to  have  been  and  to  be  a 
member  of  the  First  Regiment  Maine  Cavalry,  is  an  honor  that  distin- 
guished men  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  yes.  and  I 
think  I  may  say  truly,  over  the  civilized  world,  would  be  proud  of.  I 
had  not  the  honor  to  serve  in  the  same  arm  of  the  service  with  you.  and 
for  that  reason  perhaps  I  may  be  regarded  as  a  disinterested,  though  not 
an  uninterested  witness  and  observer  of  your  acts.  I  have  observed  well 
the  conduct  and  movements,  the  development — I  may  use  that  word — >t 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  First  Maine.  Cavalry  from  the  time  we  first  saw 
you  at  Frederick  City  in  1S62,  to  the  time  when  I  saw  yon  on  those  slopes 
of  Appomattox  Court  House,  stemming  the  tide  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
corps  of  infantry,  single-handed,  as  it  looked  to  me,  when  I  reached  that 
field  early  that  morning. 

Comrades,  during  your  service  in  the  tield  you  learned  some  lessons 
and  you  taught  the  world  some  lessons  in  the  cavalry  service.  I  think  I 
observed  that  for  one  thing.  European  cavalry  tactics  did  not  exactly 
suit  our  circumstances.  We  soon  found  that  out.  It  is  true,  as  it  has 
been  said  so  well  to-night,  that  our  army  commanders  hardly  knew  how 
most  effectively  to  use  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  in  such  a  country 
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as  we  were  campaigning  in.  And  I  saw  yon  under  my  observation  grad- 
ually develop — \  use  that  word  with  design — a  new  cavalry  service  which 
rendered  that  arm  more  effective  tkan  it  ever  had  been  before  on  tin- 
continent,  and  taught  to  Europe  some  new  things.  1  take  it.  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  cavalry  in  the  field ;  not  alone  the  brilliant  and  magnificent 
dash,  the  more  tierce  and  sweeping  sabre  charge,  but  that  wonderful 
celerity  of  movement  by  which  you  would  appear  suddenly  across  the 
very  front  of  the  rebel  army,  that  marvelous  force  which  you  developed, 
when  dismounted  from  your  horses,  you  became  for  the  time  infantry. 
and  did  those  unheard  of  tilings,  that  of  holding  at  bay  a  superior  infan- 
try  force, — a  thing.  I  submit,  unheard  of  in  history  before.  So  I  say  that 
you  were  developing  a  new  theory  and  practice  of  cavalry  service  suited 
to  this  continent. 

I  spoke  of  Appomattox.  I  cannot  but  refer  to  it  again.  I  was  so  favored 
as  to  see  you  in  several  engagements.  Brandy  Station  was  one  which  i 
shall  never  forget.  But  how  can  any  human  words  speak  the  emotions 
that  still  swell  in  my  heart  when  I  remember  that  morning  of  the  9th  of 
April,  18G5,  when,  having  received  myself  a  message  from  Gen.  Sheridan 
to  break  off  with  my  brigade  from  the  column  and  come  to  his  support. 
I  double-quicked  three  miles  to  that  field,  and  saw  you  there,  as  I  sai>i 
just  now,  in  that  magnificent  scene,  holding  your  own,  almost  holding 
your  own  at  any  rate,  surging  like  the  very  waves  of  the  ocean  before  the 
old  Stonewall  Jackson  corps  of  infantry  at  Appomattox  Court  House, — 
where,  from  midnight.  I  think,  or  nearly  so,  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  cavalry,  single-handed,  without  any  infantry  supporting 
them,  had  held  at  bay  that  most  magnificent  army  of  the  rebellion,  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  I  submit,  comrades,  that  that  was  a  scene 
and  a  feat  winch  history  never  saw  before  nor  since.  I  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  it  was  the  cavalry,  and  it  was  the  First  .Regiment  of" 
Maine  Cavalry  which  had  the  post  of  honor  in  that  crowning  and  consum- 
mating scene,  without,  which  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  stop1  Lee. 
lie  would  have  got  somehow  or  other.  I  doubt  not,  to  Lynchburg,  had  it 
not  been  for  your  magnificent  speed  and  strength  which  held  them  there 
at  bay.  But  I  must  not  delay  to  take  my  seat  again,  for  I  know  thai 
others  are  expected  to  speak,  and  1  have  not  come  here  prepared  wit h 
any  speech,  only  to  give  voice  to  some  of  those  thoughts  which  sweep 
upon  me  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

I  am  almost  glad  that  our  President  has  not  called  me  out  under  the 
toast  which  he  told  me  a  little  while  ago  he  was  going  to  call  me  forward 
upon,  which  led  my  thoughts  into  some  sad  reflections — and  that  i-. 
"Our  Martyred  President."  I  am  almost  glad  he  didn't  do  it.  [n  the 
first  place,  Gen.  Kilpatrick  has  well  and  fully  done  that  very  thing  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  expected  of  me.  But  inasmuch  as  sum-  •  I 
my  thoughts  have  been  naturally  turned  to  that  while  I  have  been  sitting 
here,  I  eannot  avoid  saying  one  word  about  that  matter.  1  believe.  Mr. 
President,  you  told  me  I  was  likely  to  be  called  out   to  respond  to  tin 
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;  toast,  k*  Our  Martyred  President."    Have  you  made  other  arrangements? 
|       President.    Not  at  all. 

Gen.  Chamheulain:     What  is  it  to  be  a  martyr,  comrades?    A  'martyr 
|    is  a  witness.     He  is  one  who  attests  by  his  life  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion 
1   to  certain  principles  and  obligations.    That  it  is  to  be  a  martyr.     Well. 
j   were  you  not  ail  martyrs  in  that  sense?    Did  3-011  not,  when  you  signed 
I  those  enlistment  rolls,  surrender  life?    Did  you  not  surrender  those  very 
things  which  are  said  to  be  accounted  dear  to  men  in  the  Declaration  of 
J    Independence — life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?    In  the  sacred 
1    name  of  Country  did  you  not  surrender  all?    Did  you  nut  give  up  life? 
I   Most  assuredly  you  did.     Then  you  died,  if  ever,  when  3-011  held  up  life. 
J    love,  liberty,  everything  men  are  accounted  to  hold  most  dear  on  earth. 
;   as  not  to  be  thought  of  one  moment  before  the  sacred  name  of  country. 
But  let  us  not  forget  him.  the  martyr  President.     How  can  we  do  so!     i 
am  not  the  one  most  lifted  to  speak  upon  that  theme  here.     I  almost 
j   wonder  when  my  friend  and  comrade,  Capt.  Howe,  asked  me.  why  ho 
j    didn't  assign  that  theme  to  another  gentleman  now  present,  who  stood 
!   beside  the  martyr  Lincoln,  and  next  to  him  in  the  responsibilities  of  this 
;   government  during  those  trying  years,  and  who,  let  me  say.  had  right 
;    wisdom  prevailed  in  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  would  have 
i   succeeded  the  martyr  Lincoln.     And  who  knows  how  different  would 
S   have  turned  the  phase  of  things  in  this  country  had  that  been  the  case! 
i   Who  knows  how  much  more  swift  would  have  come  the  day  of  peace  and 
1   reconciliation  and   prosperity  and  unity  of  our   people  had  it  been  so 
I    ordered  that  they  had  been  wise  in  that  moment  of  choice  for  the  Vice 
'    President  in  Lincoln's  second  term?    To  him  should  it  have  fallen  to 
speak  of  the  martyr  Lincoln.     But,  friends,  I  was  about  to  say  let  us  not 
'.    forget  him  in   scenes  like  these.     The  last  great  martyr — not  the  last. 
I    O,  no!  for  are  they  not  falling  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  the  noble 
j    army  of  martyrs  still?     Do  not  the  thinning  ranks,  year  by  year  as  we 
■    call  over  the  roll,  show  us  that  the  martyrs  are  not  all  yet  summoned  t<> 
bear  their  lofty  witness?    But  I  call  him  the  last  great  martyr  while  we 
I    were  yet  in  the  field,  suffering,  I  doubt  not.  more  than  many  and  perhaps 
\    than  all  of  us;  bearing  in  his  single  bosom  the  weight  of  a  country's 
:    momentous  issues  of  liberty  and  right  and  honor.     Let  us  never  forget 
him.     Wonderful  man!     Chosen  by  Providence,  1  doubt  not,  to  be  at  the 
'    head  of  our  affairs  in  those  momentous  times.     And  what  offence  had  he 
:    committed?    Constitutionally  elected  beyond  a  question  or  a  cavil,  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  seat  as  he  was  entitled  to  do;  threatened,  muttered 
against,  plotted  against,  assassination  made  ready  for  him,  yet,  remember 
with  what  words  of  wisdom,  remember  with  what  words  of  truth  he 
I    Spoke  the  wonderful  lessons  to  the  people  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west,  on  the  great  and  momeutous  issues  then  about  to  precipitate  them- 
selves upon  us!     Wonderful  man.  I  think  he  was'     Homely,  indeed,  hut 
strong  aiul  true  and  noble  and  great.     Think  of  the  responsibilities  that 
rested  upon  him  during  those  years!     Think  of  that  terrible  year  of  I  — ■  < "» i 
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S    when  we  were  at  the  front,  and  eould  only  learn  how  things  were  going 
i    at  home  by  the  newspapers,  when  we  saw  the  signs  in  the  papers  thai 
i    confidence  seemed  somehow  to  be   passing   away  from  the   President ! 
i    The  people,  if  we  could  judge  by  the  newspapers,  seemed  to  be  losing 
j   some  how  their  hold  upon  him.     Do  you  remember,  comrades,  what  then 
was  Ills  refuge?    How  often  he  used  to  come  down  to  visit  us  in  the  field ; 
gladdening  his  spirit,  I  doubt  not.  by  those  unmistakable  tokens  of  un- 
diminished affection  and  loyalty  which  he  there  saw  and  felt.     Think  of 
all  those  marvelous  words  of  wisdom  of  his!     Remember  that  speech  at 
Gettysburg  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  !    masterpiece  of  eloquence  ! 
I   know   not   its    like    in   ancient   or    modern   literature    for   eloquence. 
Remember  that  second  inaugural  of  his;  words  which  seemed  almost  like 
the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  scriptures ;  words  which  seemed  almost  to 
have  annointed  him  for  his  burial  in  their  significant  and  awful  grandeur 
of  truth,  as  if  already  in  the  presence  of  the  invisible  world.     Well  was 
it.  perhaps,  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his  victory  he  should  be  called  to 
join  his"  three  hundred  thousand  more  "that  came  at  his  bidding,  ami 
that  sleep  forever.     O!  no,  not  sleep — they  have  risen  forever,  and  stand 
and  shine  on  the  battlements  that  shall   forever  keep  and  guard  this 
nation's  unit}'.     Do  we  not  see  him  still,  the  tall  form  walking  like  the 
sentinel  upon  those  battlements  and  crying  out  in  the  night  of  darkness, 
*•  All's  well!"     It  is  well.     Well  for  him,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  passed,  as 
I  said,  in  that  supreme  moment  of  his  victory  and  before  any  of  those 
unpleasant  issues  should  have  arisen  which  might  perhaps  have  alienated 
many  or  some  from  him  lie  was  wont  to  love  and  trust.     Spared  the  bit- 
terness of  these  little  petty  hostilities  which  have  since  arisen,  gone  in 
I    the  fulness  of  his  fame  and  glory  where  he  can  be  no  more  touched  by 
I    mortal  injury.     Well  for  us  that  we  can  remember  that  lofty  and  noble 
I    character,  who,  ••  with  malice  towards  none  and  charity  for  all."  folio vv- 
1    ing  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right,  has  gone  before,  an 
j    example  for  us  to  cherish  evermore.     And.   dear  friends,  as  I  take  my 
j    seat  let  me  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may.  all  of  us  who  live  to  be  martyr- 
|    in  the  true  sense,  living  witnesses,  ready  to  die.  ready  to  live  for  the  very 
;    things  which  were  then  accounted  so  dear,  to  take  care  that  if  those  things 
|    are  put  in  peril  again   we  be  ready  at  the  first  signal  to  spring  for  tie' 
:    defence  of  those  sacred  principles  which  then  called  us  to  the  field. 

Comrades  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  I  thank  you  most  deeply  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  this  reunion.  You  have 
|  almost  made  me  feel  that  I  am  one  with  you;  and  as  [  sit  down  allow 
ine  to  say  that  when  I  heard  that  most  interesting  history  in  the  Inn: 
sketch  given  by  my  beloved  comrade.  Gen.  Smith,  it  was  suggested  l'1 
me  that  measures  be  taken  to  have  that  history  written,  to  have  it  wriit'  m 
truthfully,  calmly,  impartially,  exactly  a>  it  was;  not  over-colored  noi 
uud.-r-colored.  but  that  truthful  history  of  the  First  Regiment  Maine  Cav- 
alry, I  do  not  know  of  a  more  interesting  history  which  could  he  writ:- 
to  be  put  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  to  be  made  a  book  to  be  read  by  the 
young  to  incite  them  to  perforin  deeds  of  honor,  and  to  teach  the  coming 
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generation  not  only  how  costly  and  dear  are  the  foundations  of  liberty, 
but  what  sort  of  manhood  is  nourished  in  these  homes  of  ours,  in  these 
school-houses,  in  these 'churches,  by  these  firesides;  what  sort  of  young 
men  go  forth  from  under  the  blessing  hand  of  these  mothers,  and  from  the 
loving  arms  of  sisters  and  lovers  and  wives;  what  sort  of  manhood  is 
developed  here  under  these  institutions  of  New  England.  I  do  trust  that 
you  will  take  measures  to  have  the  history  of  that  regiment  written.  I 
would  volunteer  the  suggestion  that  Gen.  Smith  himself  might  be  the 
historian  from  what  we  have  heard  here  to-night,  were  it  not  in  that  case 
that  the  history  would  be  blemished  by  his  omitting,  in  his  modesty, 
what  ought  to  be  written  there,  his  own  "heroic  gallautry.  Again  I  thank 
you,  dear  friends,  and  take  my  seat. 

Gen.  Chamberlain  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  applause 
throughout  his  eloquent  speech. 


Sergt.  Winsor  B.  Smith  responded  to  the  toast 
"The  Boys  in  Camp." 

Mr.  President,  Comrades  and  Ladies:  We  are  giving  you  sandwiches 
now;  first  sergeant,  then  corporal,  then  brigadier,  then  major-general; 
but  we  are  going  to  try  and  keep  the  corporals  on  top.  k*The  Boys  in 
Camp."  so  the  Captain  says.  It  sounds  strangely  to  hear  these  old  gray 
haired,  bowed-down  fellows  called  "boys,v  while  here  has  stood  up 
before  you  one  whom  we  through  the  war  and  since  have  called — mean- 
ing no  disrespect  to  him — **  the  old  nwii."  old  Col.  Smith — whoever  spoke 
of  him  as  anything  else  than  old  Col.  Smithy  And  here  he  stands  up 
before  you  to-night,  looking  scarcely  a  year  older  than  I.  and  he  really  i- 
but  a  few  years  older;  and  George  Dustou  (Co.  G)  might  be  taken  for  his 
grandfather. 

Now  about  the  camp,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  especially  about  the 
cavalry  camp.  I  have  often  heard  the  boys  tell  about  the  camp  you  had 
in  Augusta.  It  was  not  my  fortune  to  be  there  with  you.  At  that  tim  v 
I  was  a  little  child  and  my  mother  would  not  consent  to  have  me  go 
down  there  in  the  cold  weather,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home  that 
winter;  but  I  have  often  heard  the  boys  tell  how  they  suffered  there 
where  each  man  had  only  three  blankets  and  an  air-tight  stove  with 
which  to  keep  himself  warm.  They  had  to  take  care  of  their  own  horses 
a  part  of  tht-  time,  and  for  fear  that  the  poor  boys  would  warm  their 
lingers  in  the  hilts  of  their  sabres,  Col.  Goddard  armed  them  with  soft 
pine  laths.  No.  it  was  not  until  early  in  'G2,  but  before  you  had  seen  any 
real  business  t hough,  and  after  threatening  to  run  away  from  theJState 
and  disgrace  my  whole  family,  that  they  allowed  me  to  go  and  join  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry.  But  the  camp,  boys-*  I  dou'l  seem  to  remonih  . 
touch  about.  For,  as  .Joe  Ghitehell  used  to  say,  we  drew  our  sabres  very 
early  in  the  spring  and  didn't  return  them  until  so  late  in  the  fall  that  we 
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had  just  time  enough  to  get  them  partially  cleaned  and  ground  up  for  thi 
next  campaign.  So  I^now  very  little  about  camps.  I  did  do  some  camp- 
ing amongst  infantry.  I  knew  something  about  their  camps;  but  that 
you  do  not  care  about,  and  it  is  so  late  and  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
this  regiment — and  being  a  member  of  course  I  must  be  one  of  its  heroes 
— perhaps  I  ought  to  say  no  more.  But  I  have  had  such  a  burden  upon 
my  conscience  that  I  think  it  will  be  at  ease  if  1  confess  a  misdemeanor 
of  mine  while  in  the  service.  And  I  want  the  old  Colonel  to  forgive  me, 
because  he  was  in  command  at  that  time. 

You  remember  what  we  called  Burnside's  "  mud  march."  You  remem- 
ber where  we  were.  We  left  Camp  Bayard  and  went  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock on  picket  duty.  We  took  three  days'  rations  and  three  days' 
forage,  as  usual,  and  a  storm  came  up  as  usual,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  there  was  no  relief  nor  rations,  nor  forage  for  us,  and  still  we  stood 
in  our  places.  The  only  way  for  us  to  cover  the  ground  was  to  stand 
three  hours  off  and  three  hour?  on.  And  it  was  not  the  advantage  tlnii 
that  it  is  now  to  be  a  corporal.  A  corporal  had  to  stand  his  post,  and  the 
captain  and  lieutenants  had  to  take  their  turn,  three  hours  on  and  three 
off.  Xo  rations  nor  forage  came,  but  the  rain  kept  right  on.  some  of  you 
will  remember;  and  our  reserve  was  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or 
what  was  the  road,  for  about  the  fourth  day  it  was  more  like  a  stream. 
We  had  quite  a  nice  tire  built  on  a  raft  but  had  to  keep  renewing  the  rat'; 
in  order  to  prevent  the  rire  going  out.  When  you  came  in  and  got  oil 
your  horse  you  had  the  privilege  of  praying  for  the  time  to  come  vvhei) 
you  could  mount  your  horse  and  go  back  on  your  beat  again,  because  that 
was  the  best  part  of  it.  Xow,  Colonel,  for  those  three  days  and  three 
nights  I  stood  that  honestly  and  fairly,  just  as  I  agreed  to  when  1  signed 
the  papers;  but  that  fourth  night  down  there,  while  marching  up  and 
down  the  bank  of  that  river,  the  rain  pouring  down,  soaked  all  through, 
nothing  to  eat.  my  old  horse  suffering  the  same  as  I  was.  I  said  to  myself, 
•"  Look  here.  Smith,  you  cost  Uncle  Sam  considerable  money.  He  has  g«>t 
you  pretty  well  broke  in.  Xow  you  ought  to  be  worth  something  to  him. 
and  you  ought  not  to  be  wasted  here  in  this  manner.  Those  "Johnnies"" 
across  the  river  there  are  just  as  badly  off  as  }rou  are.  Your  carbine  has 
got  six  inches  of  solid  mud  right  in  its  muzzle,  there  is  not  a  cap  on  your 
revolver  and  it  would  do  no  good  if  there  were,  for  the  tubes  are  all 
plugged  up.  and  you  could  not  got  your  sabre  out  of  its  scabbard  if  yo  i 
tried  ever  so  hard.  W  a  "Johnnie"  was  bold  enough  to  come  over  here 
to-night  you  wouldn't  be  fool  enough  to  tackle  him,  so  what  is  the  use  ol 
your  being  here?'*  Xow  we  wen*  supposed  to  patrol  a  beat  of  about  .1 
half  mile  in  length,  and  down  at  the  end  of  my  beat  there  was  one  of 
those  cattle  sheds,  with  a  tlat  roof  and  a  manger  running  through  it- 
centre,  similar  to  the  army  coffins,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mile 
and  out  into  requisite  lengths.  I  went  our  there  one  night,  f  had  gol  : 
be  there  three  hours.  When  I  first  went  on  to  the  post  I  said  to  m\- 
"Xow  I  am  going  to  take  my  bridle  rein  in  my  hand,  ^-i  into  that 
manger,  lie  down  and  sleep  just  two  hours  and  a  half:  thou  I  am  going 
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to  be  up  and  out  on  my  post  in  great  suffering  when  my  comrade  comes 
to  relieve  Die." 

Well,  I  was  back  on -my  beat  on  time,  suffering  awfully  when  the  other 
fellow  came  down  to  relieve  me.  We  relieved  each  other,  having  no 
officers  to  spare  to  do  that  business.  Then  I  went  to  the  rear,  wishing 
for  the  time  when  it  would  be  my  turn  to  get  into  the  manger  again.  I 
got  in  two  and  a  half  hours  more  in  that  sleeping  place,  and  so  I  kept  it 
up  until  daylight,  and  still  no  relief  and  no  fodder.  But  the  next  night  I 
think  my  conscience  began  to  smite  me  a  little,  else  I  began  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  to  wake  up  on  time,  and  so  overslept  five  minutes. 
At  any  rate.  I  thought  it  was  rather  too  bad  for  the  other  fellow  to  be 
staying  out  like  that,  so  I  said  to  him,  although  he  was  not  of  my  set. 
"Look- here,  there  is  a  nice  shelter,  good  chance  to  lie  down  in  that  man- 
ger." k'0,  well."  saiil  he.  "  I  wouldn't  dare  get  in  there,  for  I  would  go 
to  sleep.'1  I  said  to  him,  "  Suppose  you  do.  I  will  wake  you  up  if  I  come 
down  and  find  you  asleep."1  "Will  you?*'  said  he.  I  said  "Yes."  Said 
he,  "Have  you  been  in  there?"'  I  replied.  "Yes,  I  have."  Said  he. 
"Look  here,  why  in  the  devil  didn't  you  tell  me  of  that  before?  I  have 
been  getting  in  there  right  along  for  the  last  two  nights,  and  suffering 
like  the  devil  for  fear  you  would  catch  me !" 

I  confess  I  had  no  business  to  do  that.  I  have  no  doubt  I  ought  to 
have  been  shot.  But  I  will  guarantee  that  there  was  not  a  firearm  in  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry  that  could  have  shot  me  during  that  time. 

Sergeant  Smith  then  read  the  following  poem  : 
MY  OLD  BLUE  CAVALEY  TROWSERS. 


Oh,  thou  well  worn  pants  of  faded  blue, 
Thou  wert  a  friend  and  comrade,  tried  and  true, 
Thou  wast  made  by  a  contractor  on  a  northern  shore, 
Who  laughed  with  glee  as  Sam  ordered  more; 
'Twas  on  me  tlrnt  first  thy  legs  were  drawn 
And  thou  hast  sheltered  mine  in  many  a  storm, 
But  the  insects  we  reared  in  thy  seams  of  yore 
They're  dead,  and  will  bite  you  and  me  no  more. 


Oh,  thou  old  blue  pants,  on  those  famous  rides, 

Thy  seat  was  filled  with  my  backsides, 

But  the  usi-fulness  of  thy  days  is  o'er 

And  the  saddle  shall   pound  th,y  seat  no  more; 

Yet  countless  as  thy  thn 'ads  old  -noddy, 

V*  ero  the  hardy  suns  of  th«  stripod  body, 

Who  were  burn  and  reared  in  thy  seams  of  yore, 

Now  they're  dead  and  can  bite  you  and  me  no  more. 
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Thon  hast  galloped  with  me  on  the  dusty  road, 
Thy  knees  have  been  bathed  in  poultry's  blood, 
Thou  hast  stood  thy  po.-<t  on  Rappahannock's  shore, 
Thou  hast  trembled  with  me  at  the  battle's  roar; 
The  odor  of  horses  still  clings  to  thee, 
The  stripes  on  thy  legs  are  bright  only  to  me, 
And  the  insects  we  reared  in  thy  scams  of  yore, 
They're  dead  and  can  bito  you  and  me  no  more. 


Oh,  thou  ragged  pants,  though  worn  and  old 

Thy  worth  to  mo  can  ne'er  be  told, 

Thou  wast  with  me  in  the  prison  pen, 

Though  my  haggard  form  scarce  filled  thee  then; 

'Twas  there-that  first  thy  insect  band 

Over  you  and  me  got  the  upper  hand, 

But  the  young  they  reared  in  thy'soams  of  yore, 

They're  dead  and  will  bite  you  and  me  no  more. 


Oh,  thou  dear  old  pants,  on  those  marches  weary, 
We  nothing  knew  of  this  Darwin  theory, 
We  never  knew,  in  the  lives  we  destroyed 
It  would  cause  in  the  world  a  fearful  void, 
That  the  louse  of  'C-i  with  a  pedigree  straight, 
Might  be  an  alderman  in  eighteen  sixty-eight, 
But  alderman  or  monkey,  bred  in  thy  seams  of  yore, 
They're  dead,  and  will  trouble  you  and  me  no  more. 


Oh,  thou  dear  old  pants,  as  the  years  go  by, 
They  leave  their  marks  on  both  you  and  I, 
Our  legs  grow  feebler,  d;iy  by  day, 
Reminding  us  that  we  are  passing  away, 
But  the  memories  remain  of  the  work  we've  done, 
Of  the  battles  fought  and  victories  won, — 
We  remember  the  friends  in  thy  seams  of  yore, 
They're  dead,  and  we  meet  them  now  no  more. 


Then  rest,  old  pants,  on  thy  quiet  nail, 
Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  wail, 
To  thy  tattered  remains  I'll  ever  bo  true, 
And  no  hand  shall  sever  the  buff  from  the  blue, 
Together  we've  fought,  together  we've  bled, 
Together  reposed  on  the  earth's  cold  bed, 
Like  the  young  we  feurvd  in  the  dayd  gi  ne  by, 
Together  we've  lived  and  together  we'll  die. 
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Sergeant  Smith's  poem  was  received  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause  and -created  wild  merriment  throughout. 

Capt.  Howe  said  : 

We  all  remember  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  at  Dinwiddle 
Court  House,  as  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  furiously  con- 
tested battles  we  ever  had,  where  for  nine  mortal  hours  the 
1st  Maine  bore  upon  its  sabre  points  the  fate  of  the  whole 
division,  where  one  in  four  of  all  our  men  and  one  in  three  of 
all  our  officers  engaged  fell  dead  or  wounded  in  the  terrible 
fray. 

I  see  here  one  of  our  bravest  associates,  who  was  with  us 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  first  in  a  fight  and  last  in  retreat, 
i  who  has  risked  his  life  to  help  from  the  field  a  wounded  and 
bleediug  soldier  ;  one  who  by  a  strict  and  faithful  performance 
of  every  duty  imposed  upon  him,  by  his  daring  and  heroic  gal- 
lantry on  the  battle-field,  and  by  his  sterling  worth  alone,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  where  he  sustained  himself  as  a  good 
soldier,  a  keen  and  intrepid  leader ;  as  this  gentleman  has 
also  distinguished  merits  by  reason  of  scholarly  and  oratorical 
attainments,  I  think  we  may  anticipate  a  hearty  and  ringing 
response  to  the  sentiment, 

••The  Boys  in  a  Fight." 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  Major  J.  D.  Myrick  of 
Augusta,  to  respond. 

Major  Myrick   received  an  enthusiastic  greeting  from  his 

old  comrades  in  arms  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President:  You  have  assigned  me  a  very  pleasant  and  most  congenial 
task,  albeit  an  extremely  difficult  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  do  full  justice  in  the  brief  time  allotted  for  an  after  dinner  speech  to  a 
theme  so  rich  in  incident,  so  replete  with  splendid  memories,  so  teeming 
with  grand  and  glorious  reminiscences.  At  best,  I  can  only  hope  to 
allude  very  briefly  to  three  or  four  of  the  engagements  in  which,  under 
the  gallant  leadership  of  an  officer  whose  richest  heritage  is  the  love  and 
devotion  of  the  men  who  followed  him  to  victory  <<n  halt*  a  hundred  bat- 
tle-fields, and  whose  presence  here  to-day  will  mark  this  reunion  as  an 
occasion  never  to  be  forgotten  in  our  annals,  our  standards  .-hone  resplen- 
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dent  with  the  gloiy  which  flashed  from  the  volleys  of  our  deadly  carbines, 
and  tlit*  name  of  the^First  Maine  Cavalry  advanced  to  immortal  fame  in 
the  shining  pathway  hewn  by  the  keen  edge  of  our  peerless  sabres! 

How  our  very  nerves  tingle  with  excitement  as  memory  turns  instinc- 
tively to  the  wood-crowned  summits  which  encircle  the  sunny  plain?,  ot' 
Brandy  Station,  and  we  recall  the  weird,  strange  scenes  and  sights  of  that 
eventful  morning  which  beheld  the  grandest,  most  terrific  cavalry  shock 
of  arms  the  western  continent  ever  witnessed.  The  2d  brigade  of  Gregg's 
division,  under  Windham,  after  a  brilliant  assault,  had  been  repulsed  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and  its  annihilation  seemed  inevita- 
ble, when  Kilpatrick  came  up  with  the  10th  X.  Y.  and  "Harris  Light" 
which  he  quickly  formed  in  echelon,  by  squadrons,  and  then  flung  them 
down  upon  the  rebel  cavalry  swarming  on  the  plain  below. 

The  10th  X.  Y.  mot  and  recoiled  before  the  shock.  Back.  also,  was 
hurled  the  "Harris  Light,"  and  Kilpatrick  was  now  wild  with  excitement 
and  almost  beside  himself  witli  frenzy.  The  1st  Maine  Cavalry,  acting  as 
rear  guard  of  the  division,  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  and  at  this  moment 
debouched  from  the  woods,  forming  squadrons  at  the  gallop.  Kilpatrick 
flew  to  the  head  of  our  column,  exclaiming  :  wk  Col.  Douty,  what  can  you 
do  with  3*our  regiment?"  **I  can  drive  the  rebels  to  hell,  sir !"  replied 
the  brave  Douty.  and  Kilpatrick  gave  the  order  to  charge;  and  turning  to 
our  swiftly  advancing  squadrons,  he  shouted,  ''Men  of  Maine!  you  must 
save  the  day!"  The  result  I  give  you.  not  in  my  own  words,  lest  per- 
chance 1  be  accused  of  overdrawing  the  picture,  but  in  the  language  of 
Col.  Moore  of  the  9th  Penn.  in  "Kilpatrick  and  our  Cavalry,"  (page  50.) 
"  In  one  solid  mass  this  splendid  regiment  circled  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  moving  in  a  straight  line  at  a  run.  struck  the  rebel  column  in  flank. 
The  shock  was  terrific!  Down  went  the  rebels  before  this  wild  rush  of 
maddened  horses  and  biting  sabres.  On  rode  the  men  of  Maine,  and  as 
they  passed  the  "Harris  Light"  and  10th  X.  Y.  now  relieved  from  the 
attack  in  front.  Kilpaf  rick's  voice  rang  loud  and  clear.  ••  Back  the  Harris 
Light!  Back  the  10th  X.  Y. !  Reform  your  squadrons  and  charge  '.*' 
The  hill  was  won.  Windham's  guns  lost  in  the  first  charge,  recaptured, 
and  the  day  was  saved !" 

A  few  days  later  came  the  engagement  at  Aldie,  whose  blood-stained 
heights  are  forever  enshrined  in  our  soldierly  memory  by  the  prodigies 
of  valor  there  performed,  and  by  the  death  of  our  impetuous  and  gallant 
Douty  and  the  brave  Summat.  At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
J\\m\  18C3,  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Col.  Douty.  left 
Union  Mills,  and  marching  over  the  old  Bull  Bun  battle-field,  2.")  miles 
under  a  broiling  sun  and  amid  clouds  of  suffocating  dust,  reached  Aldie 
while  thf  battle  was  going  on. — arriving,  too.  at  a  critical  juncture,  when 
our  troops  were  being  sorely  pressed.  A  little  to  the  right  of  our  lines 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  was  a  high  swell  of  <^vw  ground,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  -tone  wall-.  Our  infantry,  in  attempting  to 
carry  this  position.  had  been  steadily  repulsed  during  the  day  by  the 
enemy's  murderous  tire,  and  the  first  brigade  of  cavalry  was  now  being 
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gradually  forced  back  by  overpowering  numbers.     On  reporting  to  Gen. 
Gregg,  Col.  Douty  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  regiment  to  a  position 
designated  on  the  left,  or  south,  of  the  town,  but  before  arriving  there  he 
I    was  recalled  in  haste.     Wheeling  about,  the  regiment  returned  at  the 
\    gallop,  left  in  front,  and  was  immediately  ordered  to  charge.     The  spec- 
!    tacle  of  a  cavalry  charge  in  open  field,  is  both  grand  and  awful,  and 
;    this  one  was  rendered  especially  so,  by  the  disparity  of  numbers  and  the 
i    difficulties  of  the  position.     On  reaching  the  point  designated,  a  disheart- 
■    ening  spectacle  was  presented  to  our  view.    The  first  brigade  was  broken 
j   and  disorganized,  and  the  held  and  the  day  seemed  lost.     There  was  not 
j   a  man  in  the  ranks  but  could  see  at  a  glance  the  peril  of  the  undertaking. 
I    yet  such  was  the  discipline  of  the  regiment,  and  such  their  confidence  in 
|   themselves  and  their  commander,  that  they  advanced  as  if  on  parade,  and 
|   as  our  gallant  colonel  gave  the  order  to  charge,  three  hearty  cheers  from 
'   his  invincible  troopers  attested  their  readiness  to  follow  their  lion-hearted 
leader  to  the  death.     The  enemy's  guns  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  covered 
I    nearly  every  inch  of  the  ground.     The  stone  walls  were  lined  with  rebel 
I   riflemen,  exposing  our  men  to  a  smiting  cross-fire  at  every  point,  but  the 
!    noble  sous  of  Maine  knew  that  victory  was  trembling  in  the  balance. — 
|   the}'  felt  that  this  was  the  turning  point  of  the  battle.— -that  if  they  failed 
j   now,  all  was  lost.    Back  rushed  our  men  of  the  first  brigade  in  wild  con- 
;   fusion,  and  on  came  the  victorious  rebel  horsemen.     Kilpatrick  saw  with 
;   anguish  his  living  soldiers,  but  sending  orders  for  the  centre  and  left  to 
I    stand  firm  and  for  Randall  to  double-shot  his  guns,  he  waited  the  oneom- 
ins:  of  the  old  First  Maine,  which  was  dashing  to  the  rescue,  and  his  con- 
;    fidence  in  us  was  fully  justified  when,  a  moment  later,  our  gallant  troop- 
ers, nerved  with  dauntless  determination  to  conquer,  and  with  a  shout 
i    heard  above  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the   roar  of  musketry,   with 
|   resistless  impetuosity  swept  up  the  hill  like  a  whirlwind,  in  the  face  of 
j   that  terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron.     The  stone  walls  were  overleaped, 
!    the  summit  was  won.  the  enemy  was  hurled  aside,  and  the  field  was  our- ! 
;   in  the  words  of  the  historian  already  quoted.  (OS  p.)  "The  same  regiment 
that   saved  the  day  at  Brandy  Station  was  destined  to  save  the  day  at 
i    Aldie.     Eosser's  men  could  not  withstand  the  charge  but  broke  and  tied." 
But  the  shouts  of  victory  were  hushed  in  the  presence  of  our  irreparable 
,    loss,  and  in  the  depths  of  our  personal  grief,  for  Douty  had  fallen  at  the 
,    head  of  his  command,  a  glorious  close  of  a  noble  life. — such  an  end  as  he 
Would  have  coveted  above  all  others. 

Comrades,  do  you  remember  Upperville?  Half  the  long  day  had  our 
troops  vainly  struggled  to  carry  the  town.  Hour  after  hour  had  our 
infantry  fought  with  unavailing  gallantry  to  gain  the  position,  and  eaeh 
time  recoiled  before  the  stubborn  defence  of  the  rebel  foe.  EtForts,  equally 
gallant,  equally  futile,  were  made  by  the  disciplined  squadrons  of  the 
regular  brigade  and  by  the  troops  of  Kilpatrick*s  division,  until,  at  last. 
wearied  by  the  delay  and  irritated  by  repeated  failures,  the  corps  com- 
mauder  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  to  Kilpatrick,  who  replied,  *fcGen. 
Plrasanton.  there  is  one  regiment  in  the  corps  that  can  carry  the  town. 
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Give  me  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  I'll  do  it;"  and  Pleasanton  directed 
Gen.  Gregg  to  send  the  First  Maine  to  report  to  Kilpatrick. 

Gen.  Gregg  protested  against  the  order,  saying  the  regiment  had  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fighting  for  several  days  and  he  had  just  put  ir  in 
reserve.  Pleasanton  replied  somewhat  curtly.  **  It  is  my  order,  sir."  and 
the  First  Maine  reported  to  Kilpatrick.  and  received  orders  to  **  charge 
the  town,  drive  out  the  enemy  and.  if  possible,  get  beyond."  As  we 
passed  corps  headquarters  with  three  ringing  cheers,  Kilpatrick  turned 
to  Gen.  Pleasanton.  and.  in  his  peculiar  tone,  remarked.  "THAT  Fiw-i 
Maine  Cavalry  would  charge  straight  into  hell,  if  they  were 
ordered  to!" 

Col.  Smith  immediately  formed  his  regiment  with  sabres  drawn  and. 
despite  the  protest  of  officers  and  men,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
attacking  column.  In  the  middle  of  the  single  wide  street  down  which 
they  must.  pass,  was  a  large  brass  howitzer  loaded  with  cannister.  bin 
our  men  had  seen  such  things  before,  and  were  in  no  way  disconcerted  by 
the  prospect.  The  regiment  advanced  steadily,  while  every  man  gath- 
ered his  bridle  rein  and  held  his  sabre  with  a  tinner  grip,  and  with  tight  h 
compressed  lips  the  First  Maine  moved  down  upon  the  foe.  Suddenly 
the  order  ^Charge."  and  forward  sprang  the  great  column  as  the  quiv- 
ering arrow  is  launched  from  the  tightly  drawn  bow!  Never  mind  the 
artillery!  never  mind  the  cannister!  never  mind  the  rebel  musketry! 
On,  on,  over  the  gun.  crushing  the  supports,  down  through  the  town. 
they  sweep !  Smith  leads  the  way  and  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  will  win 
or  die!    Upperville  was  carried!! 

Very  different  is  the  picture  presented  to  us  at  St.  Mary's  Church. — very 
different  the  soldierly  qualities  called  into  action  there.  I  have  tried  u> 
illustrate  the  brilliant  dash  of  the  impetuous  cavalry  charge,  the  power 
of  disciplined  valor  when  wisely  directed  and  bravely  led.  I  want  now 
to  show  you.  if  "I  can,  what  determined  pluck,  supplemented  by  the  tierce 
energy  and  reckless  daring  of  cavalry  at  bay,  can  accomplish  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances. 

After  the  sharp  skirmishing  near  White  House  Landing  on  the  21  -t  i  i 
June.  18t;4,  Gen.  Sheridan,  on  the  23d,  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  march- 
ing for  the  James  river,  our  brigade  acting  as  rear  guard  to  the  or:  - 
train  of  1,000  wagons,  and  bivouacked  near  Charles  City  C.  II.,  2:2  mil— 
S.  E.  from  Richmond.     On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June.  Sheridan 
having  erossed-the  balance  of  his  command  at  Jones'  bridge  moving  soul 
on  the  Charles  City  road.  Gen.  Gregg  was  pushed  out  towards  St.  Man  - 
Church,  to  hold  the  roads  towards  Richmond,  while  the  other  two  dh  - 
ions  guarded  the  trains  on  to  their  destination.     Our  brigade  was  si 
out  on  the  "road  leading  to  the  church,  the  First  Maine  in  advance.     A- 
we  passed  the  first  brigade  the  inquiry  was  made.   •■  What  regiment 
'•First  Maine."  was  the  reply.     "Say.  boys."  was  the  remark  of  the  li  - 
speaker  to  Ids  comrades,  "There'll  be  a  fight  to-day.     Here  goes 
brigade  with  the  First  Maine  in  advance,  and  that  is  always  a  suit-  *ij! 
of  a  ii<rht !"     Our  advance  guard  soon  met  and  drove  the  enemy's  pick-  :-■ 
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and  charging  routed  their  reserve  and  seized  the  church.  Hastily  throw- 
ing up  hreastworks  of  rails,  stumps  and  logs,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
we  made  preparations  to  hold  the  position,  and  before  nine  o'clock  the 
entire  command  was  in  dismounted.  We  held  the  road,  our  line  extend- 
ing some  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  church.  Skirmishing  con- 
tinued at  intervals  throughout  the  forenoon.  The  enemy  felt  occasionally 
of  our  whole  line,  hoping  to  find  some  weak  point,  and  at  noon  made  a 
determined  attack  on  our  right,  while  a  heavy  force  was  hurled  against 
our  right  flank.  The  advanced  line  of  skirmishers  fell  back  on  the  second 
line  behind  our  rude  works  constructed  chiefly  of  stumps  and  logs.  The 
timber  had  been  slashed  in  our  front,  and  effectually  barricaded  the  road 
against  any  mounted  charge.  Two  squadrons  of  the  13th  Penn.  were 
put  in  as  support  for  our  right  flank,  and  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  fight  raged  hot  and  furious  all  along  our  right,  while  the  still- 
ness all  about  us  was  oppressive  and  ominous.  I  remember  there  was  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  firing  on  our  right  about  2  o'clock,  and  I  had  just 
remarked  to  Sergeant  Stevens  of  K  Co.,  ''that  firing  over  on  the  right 
is  only  a  feint,  the  real  attack  is  coming  on  the  left  here,  on  us,"  when 
with  a  leap  and  a  yell  and  a  crashing  voile}'  the  enemy  burst  through  the 
dense  underbrush  in  our  front,  and  dashed  straight  at  our  lines.  The 
breach  was  effected  near  our  junction  with  the  2d  Penn.,  and  the  impetu- 
ous foe  pushed  rapidly  for  the  rear  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  Our  men  met 
them  manfully  and  resolutely,  and  stood  unmoved  amid  the  storm,  till  I 
ordered  K  Co.  to  wheel,  to  face  the  enemy  at  right  angles  with  our  first 
position  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  battalion,  and  shortly  after  we  were 
ordered  back.  Every  few  rods  Colonel  Smith  who.  although  severely 
wounded,  persisted  in  remaining  upon  the  field,  concealing  the  knowledge 
of  his  wounds  from  his  men.  would  order  a  stand,  when  with  cheers  for 
their  gallant  commander  the  regiment  would  face  about,  and  by  their 
terrible  fire  again  and  again  checked  the  rebel  advance.  The  10th  Penn.. 
which  was  designed  to  support  us,  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  broken 
and  disordered  10th  X.  Y.  of  the  first  brigade,  and  the  First  Maine  was 
left  to  struggle  alone  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Then  two  of  our  12-pounders  opened  on  the  rebels,  and  with  loud  cheers 
our  men  fought  on  with  renewed  courage,  but  the  odds  were  too  great, 
and  soon  we  were  pressed  back,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  artillery. 

Xow  we  hear  a  terrific  crash  of  musketry  on  the  left,  followed  by  the 
roar  of  our  entire  battery,  as  the  enemy  debouched  from  the  woods  and 
charged  our  lett  Hank.  The  gunners  poured  volley  after  volley  into  their 
raeks.  till  they  were  close  upon  them,  and  then,  as  their  men  and  horses 
melted  away  under  the  tire  of  the  rebel  rifles,  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  to  a  new  position.  Then  the  artillery  wheeled  into  line,  and  again 
opened  lire,  checking  the  rebel  advance  for  some  minutes,  A  moment 
later,  just  as  the  enemy  had  massed  for  one  more  desperate  charge  upon 
the  guns,  a  rattle  of  wheels  was  heard  in  our  rear,  and  with  horses  lashed 
into  foam  the  first  brigade  battery  whirled  up  the  hill,  ami  in  a  twinkling 
eight  guns  were  hurling  shell  and  eannister  with  murderous  effect  into 
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the  compact  masses  of  the  foe.     Our  artillery,  double  shotted  with  ean- 

•  uister.  mowed  them  down  like  a  whirlwind,  and  to  crown  all  the  8th 
l.Vnn.  charged  them  in  flank,  with  desperate  valor,  and  they  were  forced 
to  fall  back  in  great  disorder  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  renew  the 
tight  in  that  quarter.  During  all  this  time  the  First  Maine  was  stub- 
bornly contending  against  heavy  odds,  repelling  every  assault,  and 
baffling  every  effort   to  turn  our  right   which  would  have  resulted   in 

:  irreparable  disaster.  In  this  engagement,  in  which  Gregg's  division  was 
!  pitted  against  two  divisions  of  rebel  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  their 
\  infantry,  out  of  a  total  of  200  of  the  regiment  engaged  we  lost  ten  officers 
!    and  fifty-six  men,  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded — one-fourth  our   entire 

•  strength!  The  rebels  acknowledged  a  loss  on  their  part  of  GOO  men  in 
i  front  of  those  guns  and  on  our  right,  and  they  certainly  were  so  severely 
i  punished  that  when  Gregg  finally  withdrew,  about  dark,  they  made  no 
|    attempt  to  follow  us  up.     And  now  let  me  detain  you  with  one  more 

picture,  to  show  you  what  genuine  bull  dog  obstinacy,  inflexible  stub- 
bornness, and  a  calm,  firm  self-reliance,  which  is  only  the  slow  and  steady 
;  growth  of  veteran  service  can  achieve  against  preponderance  of  numbers. 
j  And  in  my  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  you  will  pardon  me 
j  for  what  may  seem  to  some  of  you,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  personal  style 
!  of  narrative,  as  I  shall  only  speak  of  what  came  under  my  own  limited 
i  observation,  and  from  the  single  standpoint  of  the  first  battalion,  consist- 
;    ing  of  Cos.  K.  M,  E  and  B,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  March,  1805.  the  regiment 
■:    broke  camp,  and  before  daybreak  set  out  tor  Dinwiddie  C.  II.  when1  we 
\   bivouacked.  About  midnight  a  rain  storm  set  in,  which  continued  through  - 
j    out  the  following  day  and  night.     On  the  morning  of  the  31st.  we  inarclt- 
|    ed  to  Cat  Tail  Run,  or  Stony  Creek,  and  were  dismounted  under  cover 
;    of  a  hill  which  was  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  within  a  few 
hours,  in  the  great  events  of  the  day.     I  remember  very  distinctly  that 
i    on  dismounting,  I  directed  my  battalion  to  immediately  examine  their 
.    arms  and  put   them  in  thorough  order,  lest,  injured  by  the  wet  weather, 
they  might  fail  when  most  needed.     This  duty  was  faithfully  attended  to, 
'    and  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  carbines  were  in  perfect  condition 
for  any  emergency,  when  I  observed  a  brigade  staff  officer  ride  rapidly 
up  to  Col.  Cilley,  and  a  moment  later,  calling  his  orderly.  I  saw  the  colonel 
address  him  and  point  toward  the  first  battalion.     My  men  also  saw  the 
movement  aud,  divining  its  import,  immediately  stood  "to  horse.*' ex- 
pecting orders.     I   was  directed  to  cross  the  river  with   my    battalion, 
reconnoitre  the  woods  and  adjacent  country,  then  push  out  to  a  certain 
cross  roads  about  three  miles  from  the  creek,  send  fifty  men  each  to  the 
right  and  left,  holding  the  X  roads  with  the  balance  of  my  command  :ill 
their  return,  aud  then,  if  they  discovered  no  traces  of  the  enemy,  push  on 
until    I   did.     In   passing  brigade  headquarters.   I  received  additional  in- 
structions of  the  same  tenor  from  Gen.  Smith;  and  as  we  neared  the  river 
we  heard  several  picket  shots,  and  several  mounted  rebels  were  seen  in 
the  timber  on  the  other  side.     Halting  the  balance  of  my  command.  I 
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crossed  the  creek  with  i4K"  company,  and  when  about  half  way  over. 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  as  we  neared  the  head  of 
the  road,  behind  some  high  ledges.  They  opened  tire  on  us  at  once,  but 
urging  their  horses  on,  our  men  reached  the  shore  and  immediately  dis- 
mounting, double-quicked  into  line,  and  charging  the  enemy  who  largely 
outnumbered  them,  quickly  drove  them  back.  As  we  steadily  advanced. 
I  found  the  rebels  were  being  reinforced,  and  sent  back  my  orderly 
bugler  to  order  up  Sergt.  Curtis  with  Co.  31.  Before  Sergt.  Curtis  reached 
me,  however,  we  found,  ourselves,  on  Hearing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  con- 
fronting a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  with  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's  cav- 
alry in  support. 

Further  progress  being  impossible,  I  directed  my  men  to  fall  back  in 
good  order  and  recross  the  river,  which  the}-  did.  On  reaching  the  stream, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  rebel  cavalry  and  unable  to  mount,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  water  among  the  horses  and  were  thus  sheltered  in  a 
good  degree  from  the  enemy's  tire.  Upon  arriving  at  the  shore.  I  found 
Sergt.  Tibbetts  of  Co.  K,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  horses,  coolly 
directing  the  movements  of  his  detachment,  himself  leading  three  horses. 
Giving  him  my  sabre  belt,  I  sprang  upon  one  of  them  and  recrossed  the 
river  with  him.  and  then  immediately  dismounting,  rallied  my  men  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  while  the  sergeant  kept  on  to  the  rear  with  his 
charge.  Little  did  I  dream,  little  did  I  imagine,  while  he  sat  there  so 
calmly  and  judiciously  performing  his  perilous  duty,  without  even  an 
intimation  of  what  had  befallen  him, — that  he  had  already  received  his 
death  wound.     I  never  saw  him  again  !'   lie  had  fought  his  last  light ! 

Two  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry  following  us.  charged  across  the  creek 
and  dashed  up  the  open  ground  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  cut  oil'  our  re- 
treat. Falling  slowly  back,  my  battalion  elfected  a  junction  with  the 
balance  of  the  regiment  which  had  been  brought  up  by  Col.  Cilley.  and 
as  the  enemy  readied  tiie  brow  of  the  hill,  we  met  them  with  a  terrible 
fire  which  staggered  them,  and  Col.  Cilley  at  once  ordered  the  charge, 
and  our  line  of  battle  springing  up  gave  them  one  heavy  volley,  and  then 
fell  upon  them  with  an  impetuosity  and  fury  which  nothing  could  with- 
stand. The  rebel  lines  fell  back  in  confusion  and  dismay;  they  were 
crushed  and  broken,  and  swept  down  the  hill  and  across  tin;  creek,  leav- 
ing large  numbers  of  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Our 
lines  were  at  once  reformed,  the  first  battalion  holding  the  right,  covering 
the  road  and  ford.  About  one  o'clock.  Col.  Cilley  directed  me  to  advance 
to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  and  after  some  sharp  work  with  varying  suc- 
cess, we  effected  a  lodgment.  At  half-past  live  in  the  afternoon,  w  lieu 
our  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  rebels  slackened  their  lire, 
preparatory  .to  their  last  grand  charge.  Passing  along  my  lines.  I  noti- 
fied my  men  of  the  coming  slorm.  and  directed  the  hit  wing  of  the  bat- 
talion to  reserve  their  lire  rill  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  well  across  the 
ford  and  then  concentrate  it  wholly  upon  the  mounted  column,  and  par- 
ticularly to  disable  the  horses,  and  ordered  the  light  wing  to  turn  th-ir 
heaviest  lire  upon  the  head  of  the  infantry  column  which  would  &ml  the 
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stream  opposite  that  point,  and  to  make  every  shot  tell.  Cooler,  braver 
men  I  never  saw.  as  they  calmly  faced  the  overwhelming  odds  moving 
down  on  them.  The'cavalry  were  checked  by  the  tire  of  our  left,  but  on 
our  right  on  came  their  gallant  infantry  without  a  waver  in  their  ranks. 
The  head  of  their  column  melted  constantly  away  under  the  murderous 
lire  of  our  troopers,  till  the  current  was  tilled  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  but  on  they  still  came,  fording  the  stream  with  the  water 
breast  deep,  and  holding  their  muskets  and  ammunition  above  their 
heads,  till  they  readied  the  shore,  where  they  soon  outnumbered  us  live 
to  one,  too  heavy  odds  to  be  successfully  resisted.  And  yet  our  men 
fought  on  most  manfulty,  their  repeating  carbines  making  fearful  havoc  in 
the  rebel  ranks,  and  not  an  inch  of  ground  did  they  yield  till  our  ammuni- 
tion failed,  when  they  were  ordered  back.  Men.  without  a  cartridge  for 
their  carbines,  still  fought  on  with  their  revolvers.  Others,  taking  the 
carbines  and  ammunition  of  their  wounded  comrades,  formed  in  their 
front  and  held  their  position  till  the  wounded  had  been  safely  carried  to 
the  rear.  Such  was  their  bravery  and  almost  reckless  daring,  anil  such 
the  wholesome  dread  with  which  they  had  inspired  the  enemy  by  the 
terrible  volleys  they  poured  in  upon  them  from  their  seven  and  sixteen 
shooters,  that  in  repeated  instances  they  were  seen  to  hold  the  rebel*  in 
check  by  simply  presenting  their  empty  carbines!  Our  withdrawal  was 
effected  without  confusion  or  the  loss  of  a  single  man  captured,  and  on 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill,  already  referred  to.  the  line  was  quickly 
reformed,  and  here  we  found  a  cavalry  breastwork,  (of  fence  rail-.) 
thrown  up  by  Custer's  and  Gregg's  brigades,  and  our  artillery  in  position 
and  eager  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fray.  It  was  now  after  sunset,  but  the 
enemy  was  determined  on  one  more  desperate  effort  to  gain  possession  of 
Dinwiddie  C.  II..  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and  a  long,  heavy  line  of 
their  infantry  slowly  emerged  from  the  woods  and  advanced  across  the 
open  plain  in  our  front.  Pickett's  and  Johnson's  divisions  of  Anderson's 
corps,  seasoned  veterans  of  a  hundred  battle-fields.  Our  artillery  opened 
on  them  at  short  range,  doing  great  execution,  and.  a  moment  later  the 
carbines  of  live  brigades  were  blazing  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and 
crashing  on  the  evening  air.  The  heavy  lire  on  both  sides  continued 
some  minutes,  but  gradually  that  of  the  enemy  became  fitful  and 
irregular,  and  finally  ceased  altogether,  as  they  fell  back  and  left  us  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  Thus  ended  one  of  tin4  severest  ami 
proudest  of  our  .cavalry  fights,  and  one  that  had  tested  to  the  utmost  the 
endurance,  the  manhood  and  the  valor  of  the  command,  and  again  proved 
its  gallantry  and  its  firmness.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  by  this 
splendidly  fought  battle,  in  which  the  First  Maine  lost  103  officers  ami 
men,  one-third  our  entire  force  engaged,  the  way  was  paved  for  the  mag- 
nificent victory  at  Five  Forks  on  the  following  day.  (Jen.  Smith  received 
the  warmest  encomiums  for  tie-  superb  manner  in  which  he  fought  th«' 
Third  Brigade,  and  the  proud  title  of  the  best  brigade  commander  in  the 
cavalry  corps,  from  Sheridan  himself,  who  may  be  considered  good 
authority  in  such  matters,  while  our  standards  were  again  wreathed  with 
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victorious  laurels,  and  from  amid  the  flame  and  smoke  of  battle,  the  name 
of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  once  mure  shone  forth  with  dazzling  lustre. 
and  resplendent  with  a  blaze  of  immortal  glory  ! ! 

During  Major  My  rick's  speech,  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  hearty  applause,  the  great  audience  was  roused  to 
intense  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  close  the  speaker  was  greeted 
by  loud  and  prolonged  cheers. 


The  next  toast  was 

"The  .Blessings  of  Peace." 

And  Major  II.  C.  Hall  was  called  upon  to  respond,  and 
said : 

Peace  is  the  first  or  normal  condition  of  all  things,  the  state  or  condi- 
tion following  a  suspension  of  war  or  other  agitating  forces  or  influences. 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  possess  or  to  produce  blessings  or  favors 
of  any  kind.  But  what  are  commonly  called  blessings  of  peace  are  really 
the  fruits  of  war.  of  contest,  of  effort,  of  action,  which  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  undisturbed.  Universal  liberty,  and  a  government  of  the  people, 
those  choicest  blessings  Americans  most  fully  enjoy,  came  by  the  sword, 
are  the  results  of  long  and  persistent  contest,  of  heroic  sacrifices  and 
untimely  deaths. 

In  face ''Of  the  fact  that  were  they  unsuccessful  their  lives  would  pay 
the  penalty  of  treason  to  their  king,  whose  cruel  decrees  they  would 
no  longer  endure,  our  fathers  asserted  their  divine  rights  and  at  length 
achieved  those  glorious  results.  And  for  what?  That  they  perchance 
might  enjoy  a  few  years  in  ease  and  quiet,  unmolested  by  the  mercenary 
tools  of  a  merciless idng?  No:  but  that  the  children  they  loved  and  tie- 
friends  that  were  dear  to  them,  and  the  generations  of  their  posterity 
might  be  citizens  of  an  honored  republic — that  they  might  be  sovereigns, 
indeed,  free  and  independent  in  all  their  natural  rights,  duties  and  privi- 
leges. Born  and  reared  in  this  favored  laud  and  heirs  of  this  princely 
heritage,  we  sometimes  wonder  we  did  not  sooner  recognize  and  more 
fully  appreciate  the  blessings  and  the  favor-  we  had  so  long  unconsciously 
enjoyed.  But  how  rarely  we  realize  the  worth  of  any  blessings  or  favors 
of  w  liieh  we  are  accustomed  and  constant  recipients,  until  they  are  cut  oft" 
or  the  supply  ceases.  Health "and  home!  Friends  and  freedom!  Peace 
and  plenty  !  How  little  we  regard  these  until  they  are  endangered  or  oc- 
troyed. When  we  saw  the  cloud  of  war  darkening  our  southern  horizon. 
we  felt  no  fears,  we  expressed  on  surprise,  and  as  it  nearer  came  with 
increasing  si/e  and  port<  ntiotis  proportions,  we  smiled  and  -aid  there  are 
no  bolts  there ;  il  will  spend  its  harmless  force  in  the  quiet  air.  it  is  ouh 
wind  and  nothing  more.     Sordid  we  realize  that  the  spell  of  peace  was 
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broken.'';  that  the  unity  of  the  nation  was  imperilled,  and  our  liberties 
efKlaiigerecl,  until  tfn^tail  staff  was  shattered  and  the  old  flag  went  down 
pver  Sunypter's  broken  walls.  ITlie  sequel  we.  need  not  here  rehearse.  Ir 
is  enough  that  we  early  recognized  our  duties  and  our  obligations  to  our 
country  and  its  government,  and  that  \V3  did  not  quit  the  field  of  conflict 
till  a  single  flag  with  stars  undimmed  and  stripes  untarnished,  waved  in 
pence  and  gladness  over  all  our  land.  Conscious  then  of  having  rendered 
faithful  and  effective  service  to  our  country  in  its  great  struggle  for 
national  Life  and  unity — of  having  aided  in  the  preservation  and  augmen- 
tation of  its  former  blessings— let  us  not  forget  that  when  we  dolled  the 
Union  blue  and  donned  the  citizen  suit,  our  duties  were  not  done.  Our 
national  measure  of  blessing  is  far  from  full;  the  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain.  The  conflict  of  arms  has,  indeed,  ceased,  and. 
we  hope,  forever,  but  other  enemies,  active,  and  insiduous,  are  in  all  the 
land.  The  blessings  of  peace  are  yet  insecure.  Their  citadel  has  long 
been  besieged  by  selfishness,  greediness  and  other  kindred  vices,  and  the 
calls  for  help  have  been  less  loud  but  as  clear  and  certain  as  the  Cries  of 
Columbia  at  the  fall  of  Sumpter  and  the  loss  of  Bull  Run.  The  call  is  to 
the  true  and  the  brave.  Each  recruit  musters,  arms  and  commands  him- 
self, is.  indeed,  a  brigadier.  There  are  no  personal  dangers  to  encounter. 
no  physical  sufferings  to  endure,  and  when  night  closes  the  contest  there 
are  no  empty  saddles  to  sadden,  no  visions  of  Andersonvilie  with  torments 
of  hunger  and  horrors  of  slow  murder,  to  madden.  The  contest  is  not 
less  real,  less  honorable,  less  important,  than  the  conflict  of  arms  ill 
which  we  had  part  and  place,  for  the  same  and  Other  principles  are  im- 
perilled by  less  honorable  methods — by  less  worthy  means. 

We  meet  annually,  as  here  to-day.  to  greet  and  to  gladden  our  surviv- 
ing comrades,  to  recount  our  mutual  and  our  individual  encounters  and 
escapes;  our  successes  and  our  reverses.  We  glory  in  the  proud  record  oi 
our  noble  regiment:  we  love  too  look  upon  its  silent  standard  eloquent 
with  the  names  of  more  battles  than  were  accorded  to  any  other  regular  or 
volunteer  organization  of  the  Union  armies;  we  love  to  call  the  name-  of 
our  heroic  dead,  and  the  fields  where  they  fell  that  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
in  peace  might  be  perpetuated,  and  to  speak  of  their  virtues  and  their 
valor,  their  love  of  fatherland,  and  their  generous  and  willing  sacritio  =. 

Opportunities  are  open  to  all  who  engage  in  the  present  contest  to  win 
honors  and  renown,  and  to  make  a  record  not  less  glorious  and  more  en- 
during than  it  is-  possible  foi  men  to  make  on  the  held  of  battle.  I  know 
Some  will  say:  What  can  I.  among  so  many,  accomplish;  what  honors 
achieve,  what  credit  gain?  tfemernber  our  regiment  was  but  a  few  hun- 
dred men,  a  mere  handful  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  com- 
posed our  great  armies,  and  yet  it-  influence  was  felt,  recognized  and 
rewarded;  but  it  did  hot  achieve  its  distinction  and  attain  its  honored 
place  in  a  day,  not  in  a  \  ear.  bul  h\  its  cOl  tinned  eon«l  incy  and  courage, 
ks  unfailing  persistence  and  patience  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  in  ail 
tie-  years  of  the  war.  By  the  same  honest  endeavors,  by  the  same  per- 
sistent eflbrts,  bv  the  same  unselfish  sacrifices— first  in  the  community. 
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as  in  the  company,  and  then  in  the  State  and  nation  as  in  the  regimen} 
and  army,  we  may  make  a  record  we  shall  be  as  proud  to  read  and  review 
when  we  shall  meet  in  the  "grand"  reunion  where  wilt  be  no  ■■  absent 
comrades."  no  "honored  dead" — all  ••  here"  in  the  ever  living  present — 
where  each  may  own  a  standard  as  bright  with  worthy  deeds  as  our 
battle-scarred  banner,  with  the  names  of  the  fields  made  immortal  by  the 
blood  of  our  fallen  comrades,  where  each  shall  be  conscious  and  certain 
of  recognition  aud  reward  as  lie  shall  have  been  faithful  and  true  to  the 
trusts  confided  to  his  care  and  keeping,  as  he  shall  have  tilled  the  national 
measure  of  blessing-  by  raising  its  fountain,  the  standard  of  individual 
excellence,  purity  and  manhood. 

Capt.  Howe  said  : 

Among  the  potent  influences  which  made  our  arms  invin- 
cible during*  the  late  war,  none  was  more  conspicuous  or 
more  generally  recognized  than  the  common  school  system 
of  the  free  North.  I  see  in  our  midst  to-night  a  gentleman 
who,  a  graduate  of  old  Bowdoin,  the  mother  of  scholars  and 
patriots,  has  won  an  enviable  position  as  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture and  a  successful  teacher,  and  whose  heart  has  ever  beat 
with  patriotic  love  of  country.  Unable,  by  reason  of  peculiar 
and  imperative  circumstances,  to  enter  the  service  as  he 
desired,  he  ptit  a  man  in  his  stead,  who  proved  a  faithful, 
brave  and  gallant  representative  of  his  native  State,  serving 
with  distinction  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

AVe  are  indebted,  for  the  courtesy  of  the  use   of  this  beau- 
tiful hall,  and  to  the  love  of  the  soldier,  of  the  guest  whom  I 
shall  call  upon  to  respond  to  the  next  toast, 
••Education'  of  the  Masses." 

And  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Professor 
Bacheldeu  of  the  Maine  Central  Institute. 


Prof.  Baciieldkk  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President:  By  virtue  of  the  man  who  did  fight  rather  than  the  man 
who  did  not  -fight,  I  venture  among  these  veteran  warriors  to  reply  to 
your  Sentiment. 

The  battery  which  did  most  to  beat  down  rebellion,  save  the  Union, 
tree  four  miliums  <u*  human  beings,  restore  peace,  harmony  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation,  was  the  old  Xew  England  school-house.  The  men 
who  manipulated  northern  guns,  had  learned  to  read,  write,  cipher  anil 
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obey  in  northern  schools,  They  were  educated  masses.  They  knew  how 
to  go  into  battle  daring,  dashing  privates,  and  to  come  out  victorious 
captains,  major?,  colonels  ami  generals.  As  boys  at  home,  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  through  their  arithmetics  in  about  four  winters;  as 
soldiers  in  the  army,  they  went  through  rebellion  in  about  the  same  time. 

By  virtue  of  their  heroism,  to-day  feudal  Europe,  stagnant  unprogress- 
ive  Asia,  abused  Africa,  may  look  across  two  oceans,  but  they  cannot  find 
In  the  nation  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  a  tyrannical  nook  or  corner 
large  enough  to  hold  a  single  peasant  slave.  Every  child  even  is  free. 
The  whole  civil  and  military  power  of  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 
through  their  government,  is  consecrated  and  bound  by  mighty  obliga- 
tion to  keep  him  so.  This  marvelous  protection  in  freedom  has  been 
worked  into  realization  by  northern  benevolence  and  intelligence  in 
church  and  school.  Thus  the  masses  have  been  educated  and  have 
created  '*a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
Their  creation  is  destined  to  endure  far  down  into  the  ages.  Thus  fifty 
millions  of  human  beings  drifting  in  the  night  of  time  on  the  eventful  wave 
of  human  destiny  are  learning  by  an  experience  of  their  own  here  in 
America  to  entertain  liberal  views  respecting  education.  They  will  cher- 
ish fervently  their  common  schools,  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities. 
With  them,  education  of  the  masses  means  watchful  care  of  the  whole 
system  of  education,  from  bottom  to  top.  And  so  valuable  is  this  system 
that  no  one  can  say  which  part  is  top  and  which  bottom. 

Great  and  good  are  the  men  whom  its  influences  fashion  and  make. 
Forgive  me  if  I  call  attention  to  one  of  these.  You  have  just  heard  him. 
Great  in  war  and  you  claim  him.  Great  in  scholarship  and  we  educators 
claim  him.  What  his  voice  is  in  peace,  let  a  single  act  tell.  You  remem- 
ber that  last  winter  some  bad  arithmetic  got  into  the  State  House  at  Au- 
gusta. Don't  tell  it  anywhere  that  the  educational  system  devised  that 
addition  and  subtraction  tabulation.  Not  so.  It  was  devised  by  men  too 
cunning  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  educational  system.  Two  mighty 
political  forces  were  fired  almost  to  fray ;  but  this  warrior,  scholar  and 
gentleman,  took  command  and  said  to  those  heated  forces  as  did  Joshua 
of  old  to  the  sun.  ••  Stand  still;"  and  they  obeyed  him.  That  single  act 
was  worth  more  to  the  State  of  Maine  than  its  whole  educational  system 
has  cost  since  1S20;  and  all  our  peaceful  people  are  grateful  to  Gen. 
Joshua  L,  Chamberlain. 

Thus  education  has  specific  and  general  power.  Its  influence  is  irresist- 
able.  Cherish  your  educational  system,  teach  the  masses;  and  from 
decade  to  decade  the  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  passed  away  will 
rejoice  to  return,  and  forming  an  immortal  assembly  around  our  own 
great  Washington  and  Lincoln,  look  down,  smile,  approve,  bless. 


Capt,  Howe  :     Our  next  regular  toast  is 

"The  Grand  Akmy  of  the   Republic— Founded   upon  the  broad 
principles   of  •'Fraternity,   Charity    and    Loyalty."  whilst    its    cements 
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more  closely  the  ties  that  unite  us  together  as  comrades,  and  tenderly 
cares  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  late  companions  in  arm-,  it 
seeks  especially  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  flag  and 
stimulate  that  spirit  of  love  of  country  which  is  our  safety  now  and  our 
hope  for  coming  years." 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  culling  upon  Col.  I.  S.  Bangs, 
Department  Commander  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
for  the  Department  of  Maine. 


Speech  of  Col.  Bangs. 

Comrades.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  strong  sympathy  with  that 
Hoosier  orator  who,  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  being  called  upon 
to  respond  to  a  toast,  got  up  without  any  preparation  and  commenced  in 
a  stentorian  voice:  k*  My  friends,  five  hundred  years  ago  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand  was  a  howling  wilderness,"  and  then  he  stopped.  He 
commenced  again  and  repeated  it.  Then  the  impulse  of  his  feelings  over- 
came him  and  lie  exclaimed,  "And  I  wish  to  God  it  was  a  wilderness  yet." 
You  have  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me.  and  now  you  very  modesty  call  upon  me,  when  the  audience  already 
want  to  go  home,  to  respond  to  the  toast,  u  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic." It  is  a  high  compliment  to  respond  to  that  toast.  It  is  a  high 
honor  to  stand  in  the  position  of  its  commander  as  I  do.  I  wish  I 
were  better  qualified  to  respond  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

We  all  know  its  history.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the 
great  Rebellion.  Xo  greater  problem  was  ever  presented  to  the  states- 
men or  warriors  of  any  nation  than  that  presented  in  1861,  when  this 
Union  was  plunged  into  civil,  war.  No  more  remarkable  contest  was 
ever  waged  in  the  history  of  world,  remarkable  from  its  nature  and  from 
its  causes;  remarkable  for  the  terrible  loss  of  life,  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  money;  remarkable  for  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  actors  in 
that  struggle:  remarkable  that  it  taught  armed  Europe  on  sea  and  on  land 
new  rules  in  the  art  of  war  and  placed  new  and  unheard  of  value  upon 
simple  earth-works  and  iron-clad  vessels  of  defence  and  offence;  remarka- 
ble that  it  called  men  from  every  rank  of  lite  and  made  them  veterans 
in  a  few  months  and  heroes  in  history:  most  remarkable  that  these  men 
should  return  from  war's  demoralizations  to  peaceful  pursuits  ol^  civil 
life,  taking  up  their  various  callings  and  assimilating  so  wonderfully  with 
the  quiet  communities  they  left  at  home.  Now  from  our  peaceful  homes 
in  this  regenerate"  1  Republic,  we  can  calmly  look  back  and  count  the  cost 
Of  this  great  struggle  and  what  it  was.  We  know  now  that  it  cost  the 
lives  of  four  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  :  that  it  left,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand !<>v;'.l  soldiers  and  sailors  cripples  for  life;  that  it  i>w  more  than  a 
million  of  patriotic  mothers,  wive-  and  daughters,  to  weep  and  mourn  I  .■ 
the  loved  ones  that  never  came  to  till  the  vacant  chairs.     It  swept  our 
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commerce  from  the  seas,  and  cost  the  government,  the  States  and  indi- 
viduals, more  than  live  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

Peace  once  restored,  the  soldiers  naturally  desired  to  preserve  the 
memories  of  those  days  of  toil  and  danger. — days  of  battle  and  camp-life 
and  friendships  of  camp-life. — which  were  sufficient  reasons  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  whose  only  objects  are  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  that  bind  together 
the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  who  fought  to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  to 
assist  the  needy  comrades  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have 
fallen,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  the  dead.  We  are 
the  representatives  of  that  great  arm}-  of  almost  three  millions  ot  men 
who  fought  the  Rebellion  and  conquered  peace.  We  are  its  representa- 
tives, because  we  contain  within  our  ranks  the  representatives  of  every 
regiment  of  infantry,  every  squadron  of  cavalry,  every  battery  of  artil- 
lery, every  branch  of  the  land  service,  every  fleet*  every  squadron,  and 
almost  every  vessel.  That  Grand  Army  was  composed  of  citizen  soldiers, 
this  Grand  Army  of  soldier  citizens.  In  the  one  the  soldier  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  citizen,  in  the  other  the  citizen  will  never  forget  that  lie 
was  a  soldier. 

We  have  had  a  most  wonderful  acquisition  to  our  ranks  within  the  past 
fifteen  months;  within  which,  more  than  20.000  of  former  comrades  have 
joined  this  order,  showing  conclusively  that  as  the  survivors  of  the  great 
Union  Army  are  thinning  by  death,  the  desire  to  close  up  the  ranks  and 
preserve  a  closely-touch  of  elbows  is  manifestly  increasing.  The  tenets 
of  our  profession,  as  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army,  are.  Fraternity. 
Charity  and  Loyalty.  Our  faith  has  its  religion,  our  religion  has  its 
creeds;  our  precepts  its  practices,  our  practices  are  its  priests.  To  them 
we  confess  this  creed:  I  believe  in  a  fraternity  that  binds  us  together  as 
comrades.  I  believe  in  charity  that  prompts  us  to  the  noblest  sacrifices 
for  the  needy  and  destitute  wards  of  our  Grand  Army.  I  believe  in 
loyalty  that  will  defend  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  honor 
its  Constitution,  conscientiously  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  encourage 
honor  and  purity  in  public  affairs  and  protect  the  tlag  of  our  country  as 
the  emblem  of  liberty,  equal  rights  and  national  unity.  I  believe  in  a 
fraternity  that  joins  in  indissoluble  union,  justice  and  right.  I  believe  in 
charity  which  while  it  is  merciful  to  a  conquered  foe  does  not  stultify 
itself  by  surrendering  the  fruits  of  victory.  I  believe  in  loyally  that 
acknowledges  one  country  and  one  tlag;  that  makes  American  citizen-* 
ship  honorable  everywhere,  and  calls  rebellion  a  crime.  I  believe  with 
fraternity,  charity  and  loyalty,  we  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  ready 
:it  all  hazard  without  fear  or  favor  to  aid  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  nation's  loyalty.  I  can  commend  the 
faith  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  I  can  respect  irs  virtm  -.  The 
highest  expression  of  morals  b  virtue.  The  highest  significance  of  virtue 
Is  manliness.  That  is  our  possession.  Manliness  is  our  precious  iuheri- 
tancefroiii  four  hundred  thousand  loyal  dead  who  have  gone  to  join  the 
l^rand  army  of  the  immortal,  a  manliness  that  beats  to-day  in  heart-  that 
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knew  no  throb  but  th;it  pi"  courage  and  patriotism  in  their  country's  peril. 
a  manliness  that  gives  permission  to  every  man  of  our  brothership  to 

wear  upon  his  breast  the  -badge  of  tiie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Col.  Bangs  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  show- 
ing that  he  struek  a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart. 

Capt.  Howe  : 

"'The  Village  of  Pittsfield— Beautiful  for  situation,  known  for 
kind  deeds  and  blessed  by  fair  women,  we  thank  her  for  her  gifts  bestowed 
upon  us  at  the  reunion  of  the  grand  old  regiment. " 

I  call  upon  Dr.  Bryant  of  this  place,  to  respond  : 


Spp:ech  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Bryant. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  and  Fellow- Citizens : 
I  hardly  understand  why  [  should  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  this 
sentiment,  when  there  is  such  an  array  of  talent  in  Pittsfieid ;  because 
you  know  Pittsfieid,  unless  a  great  many  of  its  citizens  are  mistaken,  is  a 
wonderful  place.  T  doubt  if  the  members  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry 
before,  in  any  of  their  reunions,  have  ever  been  greeted  with  such  an  out- 
pouring of  citizens  as  lias  greeted  them  to-day  in  Pittsfieid,  at  least  in  a 
village  of  this  size. 

We  regard  our  location  as  one  of  the  best,  both  for  business  and 
beauty,  although  perhaps  the  latter  quality  is  one  of  the  future  rather 
than  of  the  present.  I  believe  that  in  18.10,  only  thirty  years  ago.  we 
were  the  sixteenth  town  in  population  in  the  County  of  vSomer>et. 
To-day  we  are  the  third,  and  within  the  hist  deeade  we  have  increased 
more  than  any  other  town  in  the  county.  The  Sebasticook  gives  us  our 
share  of  the  water  power  of  the  State  of  Maine,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  by  our  universally  loved  Governor,  while  the  fertile  farming  land  of 
Palmyra.  Burnham  ami  Detroit,  and  the.  silver  mines  they  are  said  to 
contain,  give  us  vast  resources.  And  living  as  we  do  on  the  border  land 
of  Canaan  makes  us  a  people  given  to  kindly  deeds  and  hospitality. 

We  are  proud.  .Mr.  President,  of  all  these  qualities.  We  are  proud  of 
our  situation,  our  manufactures,  our  physicians,  our  lawyers,  of  this 
institution  of  learning,  audits  able  corps  of  instructors;  but  above  all 
we  are  proud  of  her  fair  women.  I  believe  that  we  can  thank  her  for 
these  gift*'.  1  know  that  at  this  age  of  the  world  there  are  a  great  many 
uncomplimentary  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  ladies.  It  is  said  b\ 
some  that  they  indulge  in  a  great  many  frivolous  fashions.  Well,  it  may 
he  possible  that  in  days  past  and  gone  some  ladies  here  have  come  out, 
perhaps,,  in  Imitation  ol  ,;'-  camel,  they  m  iy  have  indulged  in  -: 
U$eas  in  regard  to  doing  np  I  heir  hair  and  w  i  siring  long  heeled  boot  3,  See.. 
but  we  arc  inclined  to  look  upon  these  things  as  rather  things  of  the  past. 
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and  you  know  we  are  admonished  to  forget  the  things  of  the  past  and  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones. 

i  was  talking  wi9i  a  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  town  not  long 
since,  and  lie  said  the  women  were  exceedingly  hard  to  please.  He  said 
no  matter  what  he  did  his  wife  would  not  be  pleased  with  him.  He  said 
he  took  a  notion  of  to  sit  up  late  and  study,  and  his  wife  told  him  it  was 
useless  to  burn  out  oil  and  he  had  better  come  to  bed;  and  he  took  a 
notion  to  go  to  bed.  She  soon  told  him  he  had  better  sit  up  and  be 
storing  Ids  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  When  he  was  late  to  his  meals 
she  would  clear  the  food  away  before  he  came,  and  when  he  came  in  early 
she  would  ask  him  what  he  was  coming  round  at  that  time  of  day  for. 
If  this  were  true  of  Pittsfield  ladies.  I  fear  your  humble  servant  would 
not  be  enjoying  the  sweets  of  married  life.  Again,  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  we  hear  the  expression,  *•  hen-pecked  husband."  I  suppose 
it  is  a  phrase  intended  to  cast  opprobrium  upon  the  fair  sex.  Here  in 
Pittsfield  we  never  hear  of  a  man,  or  "hardly  ever,"  who  is  under  that 
particular  form  of  monarchial  rule  termed  ••  petticoat  government.'"  I 
believe  that  this  a  great  thing  for  us  here,  for  it  shows  that  our  ladies  are 
living  up  to  the  gospel  injunction  of  old  St.  Paul.  ••  Wives  submit  your- 
selves to  your  husbands."  But,  seriously,  Mr.  President,  we  thank  her 
sincerely  for  these  gifts.  I  believe  if  there  is  any  individual  in  our  whole 
country  who  deserves  to  be  honored,  it  is  he  who  went  forth  in  the  hour 
<>f  our  country's  peril  to  save  her  from  disgrace,  and  to  bring  about  that 
happy  consummation  by  which  we  can  have  one  Hag  floating  over  our 
whole  country,  without  a  star  erased. 

Again  we  thank  her,  many  of  us,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  an  honor 
nor  only  to  those  who  survive  but  those  who  fell.  I  was  not  old  enough 
at  the  time  of  our  great  conilict  to  go  into  the  service,  but  I  had  an  old<-r 
brother  who  enlisted  in  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  which 
was  afterwards,  as  we  have  learned  to-night,  consolidated  with  the  Firsl 
Maine.  lie  went  forth  and  threw  himself  into  what  I  trust  future 
developments  will  prove  were  the  arms  of  a  grateful  country.  From  tie1 
battle  of  Wilson's  Raid  we  received  the  report  that  he  was  missing.  And 
I  assure  you  that  in  every  family  reunion  in  social  life,  in  scenes  of  mirth 
even,  we  are  reminded  that  one  is  missing.  And  I  feel,  to-night,  that  I 
can  thank  the  ladies  of  Pittsfield  for  these  things,  inasmuch  as  1  take 
them  to  be  tokens  of  respect  for  those  who  fell  as  well  as  for  those  who 
live.  We  sincerely  thank  you.  ladies,  and  1  extend  to  you  my  hearty 
wish  that  the  blighting  curse  of  war  will  never  again  rob  you  of  your 
fathers,  your  brothers,  your  sons  or  your  husbands. 


Capt.  Howe  : 

■•Tut;  Second  Cavalry  Division  and  its  Proud  Memories." 
And  I  call  tignui  upon  the  gallant  commander  of  the  glori- 
us  old  Third  Brismdc,  Gen.  Smith. 
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Response  by  Gex.  Smith. 

i       Comrades:    It  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  that  the  Second  Cavalry 

'    Division  should  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry, 

i    wllicb  was  assigned  to  That  division  when  it  was  created  and  organized, 

|    and  served  prominently  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  war.    For  the  high 

!    esteem  in  which  we  were  held  we  should  all  feel  under  grateful  and 

I    pleasant  obligations  to  the  organization.     And  I  regret  that  there  is  not 

!   here,  to-night,  one  of  its  distinguished  commanders  to  speak  for  it.     How 

!    heartily  would  we  welcome  that  gallant  and  competent  soldier,  that  sin- 

|    cere,  earnest  and  unselfish  friend.  David  McM.  Gregg !     He  was  no  sen- 

;    sational  soldier.     He  was  devoted   to  the  work  in  hand  without  any 

\    thought  of  what  would  be  said  of  him.     He  was  indeed  a  soldier  and  a 

gentleman,  without  fear  and  without  reproach.     How  enthusiastically 

we  would  welcome  that  hero.  Gen.  George  Crook!     At  first  we  thought 

he  had  rather  more  courage  than  discretion,  because  he  was  always  the 

advance  guard  on  the  march,  and  he  was  always  in  the  front  and  thickest 

'    of  the  fight.     But  experience  has  shown  that  he  always  had  a  level  head; 

and  since  the  war  he  has  won  his  star  by  hard  and  effective  service  on 

the  frontier. 

The  Second  Cavalry  Division  was   always  part  of  the  Army  of  the 

•    Potomac,  and  it  was  never  absent  from  it.     It  was  the  ever  watchful  eye 

I    of  that  army  that  never  slept.     It  was  often  the  bulwark  behind  which 

:    that  army  rested.     When  a  campaign  was  ended  and  the  army  sat  down 

I    to  rest,  the  Second  Cavalry  Division  marched  to  some  outpost  and  stood 

:    guard.     It  was  always  under  'marching  orders,  and  never  waited  long 

I    for  the  orders  either.     Xo  soldier  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division  could 

■    ever  wash  his  shirt  with  any  assurance  that  he  would  have  time  to  dry  it. 

I    He  could  not  sit  down  to  pare  his  corns  without  the  risk  of  being  sur- 

j    x>ri?C(l  Half  corned.    If  he  had  an  opportunity  to  kiss  his  sweetheart,  he 

;    might  be  called  away  before  he  had  half  kissed  her. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division  and  its  proud  memories. 
That  leads  me  to  follow  the  division,  but  I  haven't  time  to  do  it.  Where- 
ever  I  recall  its  marches,  its  campaigns  or  its  battles,  1  am  reminded  of 
its  proud  memories.  But  as  I  think  of  its  proud  memories.  I  also  am 
reminded  that  they  are  mingled  with  sad  recollections,  if  1  follow  it  to 
St.  Mary's  Church,  there  I  find  that  we  missed  Ellis  and  Phillips.  I 
follow  it  to  other  battle-fields,  and  I  find  that  we  missed  BartleSt,  Sargent 
|  and  Collins  and  Heald  and  Stayner.  and  a  host  of  others  that  ["cannot 
name  to-night.  Yet  there  is  one  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division  that  I 
will  venture  to  name  particularly.  1  think  many  of  you  will  remember 
him.  He  was  young,  he  was  handsome,  he  was  accomplished.  1 1  is  body 
was  carrying  thirteen  scars,  all  received  in  the  war.  when  in  that  last 
campaign  Jaueway.  of  the  First  New  Jersey,  received  his  fatal  shot.  I 
say  that  I  find  the  proud  memories  are  mingled  with  sad  ones.  We  do 
not  care  to  dwell  much  more  upon  them  this  evening.  But  we  cannot 
think  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division  without  running  through  the  lo   _ 
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list  of  names.  Who  can  think  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division  without 
thinking  of  u  Dolly"'  Weir,  always  in  the  front,  riding  about  the  Division, 
sticking  his  horse's  head  into  somebody's  tent  early  in  the  morning  before 
they  wanted  to  see  him.  Then  running  down  the  list  we  have  Kilpatrick 
and  Crook  and  Davies.  And  then  we  have — O,  I  cannot  stop  to  go  on. 
The  Second  Cavalry  Division  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  theme  for 
me,  and  I — yes,  I  will  stop.     [Loud  cheers  and  laughter.] 


The  following  letters  were  read 


1SS0. 


Capt.  W.  S.  Howe— 
My  Dear  Sir:    I  have  received  with  great  pleasure,  }rour  favor  of  the 

2d  instant,  inviting  me  to  the  Annual  Reunion  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry, 
J  at  Pittslleld,  on  the  25th  instant.  I  now  hope  to  be  present  on  that 
j  occasion,  and  shall  be  if  I  can.  without  very  serious  inconvenience. 
I  L  well  remember  this  noble  regiment ;  and  it  will  afford  me  the  highest 
I  pleasure  to  meet  once  again  the  brave  and  gallant  young  men — they  were 
,  young  men  nineteen  years  ago.  and  they  seem  young  to  me  now — who 
!  went  out  then  so  high  in  heart  and  full  of  hope  to  defend  and  preserve 
i  their  native  laud,  and  who  performed  so  well  all  that  they  had  promised 
j  or  hoped,  as  to  become  the  observed  and  praised,  not  only  of  friends  at 
!  home,  but  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Union  forces  who  had  the  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  witnessing  their  conduct  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  and  also 
!  of  honored  representatives  of  the  armies  of  foreign  lands  ;  and  let  me  say. 
.;  that  I  have  never  heard  this  regiment  spoken  of  in  terms  of  more  just 
j  knowledge  and  discriminating  praise  than  by  our  great  and  illustrious 
i  captain,  to  be  praised  by  whom  is  the  highest  honor,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
It  never  wavered,  long  may  it  wave ! 

Very  truly  youue, 

I.  WASHBUItX,  JR. 


Fort  Lyon.  Colorado,  Aug.  20,  1880. 

Comrades:  In  these  days  of  quick  transit,  when  a  thousand  miles  ean 
be  accomplished  inside  of  forty-eight  hours,  or  a  continent  crossed  in  a 
week,  your  gathering  place  for  this  year  is  not  very  far  away  from  the 
plains  of  Colorado,  from  whence  I  write  you;  but  as  1  have  decided  thai 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you.  Pittsfield  seems  very  far 
away  indeed.  In  June.  [  had  hopes  of  going  east  this  fall,  and  counted 
upon  starting  early  enough  to  be  with  you  at  another  Reunion. 

It  i<  with  keen  regrets  that  1  writ.'  yon  now  instead  of  telling  yen  then. 
i'.,w  i  prize  til-  memories  (ii'  m}  connection  with  our  glorious  old  regi- 
ment.   When  Gen.  Smith  wrote  me  lie  had  decided  to  go  and  asked  me  to 
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join  him,  it  made  it  seem  still  harder  that  I  could  not  say  yes.  I  envy 
him  and  you;  him,  the  magnificent  reception  he  will  have  from  his  old 
command  and  comrades,  and  you  the  delight  you  will  have  in  greeting 
him  atter  so  many  years. 

For  live  years  I  was  able  to  be  with  you,  for  four  I  have  been  in  Colo- 
rado; if  alive,  and  I  And  it  possible,  I  will  be  with  you  next  year. 
To  all  who  are  present,  I  send  most  hearty  greetings,  and  remain, 
Very  truly,  your  comrade, 

G.  M.  BROVVX. 


East  Poland,  Me.,  Aug.  24,  1SS0. 

To  Gen.  Smith,  and  the  old  First  Cavalry  : 
Comrades. — Your  warning  to  the  annual  muster  has  been  received;  and 

you  must  prick  me  on  the  roster  as  sick  and  unable  to  appear.  My  arms — 
I  particularly  my  Bible  and  Hymn  book — are  in  good  order;  and  all  my 
!  equipments  are  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  old  white  horse,  with 
I  which  you  used  to  be  familiar  on  the  tented  field,  is  yet  sound  and  hale 
i  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  saddle  and  bridle  of  the  war  still  hang 
i  by  his  venerable  side ;  and  when  he  looks  towards  them,  as  he  does  every 
|   day.  I  have  no  doubt  he  recalls  the  times  that  tried  horses'  souls.     He 

!   still  paws  in  the  stable-yard  and  smells  the  battle  from  afar.     His  neck 

i 

'■   is  still  clothed  with  a  portion  of  the  old  thunder;  and  he  yet  starts  at  the 

!  voice  of  the  pistol  and  cries  aha!  at  the  shouting  of  his  patriotic  country- 
i  men.  He  remains  a  thorough  patriot.  Had  he  the  ballot,  he  has  sense 
enough  to  vote  as  he  fought;  and  he  has  no  patience  with  those  shallow- 
headed  people — to  say  no  worse  of  them — who,  though  born  at  the  Xorth, 
are  ready  to  put  Southern  rebels  on  guard  over  the  Great  Republic.  His 
••horse  sense"  is  so  genuine  that  he  deems  it  ruinous  to  trust  the  Nation 
to  that  section  which  did  its  worst  to  overthrow  it.  As  an  animal,  he 
knows  that  leopards  do  not  so  readily  change  their  spots,  as  to  make 
kittens  of  them  in  a  moment ;  and  when  there  i-<  fodder  to  be  distributed, 
he  knows  his  rights  and  stubbornly  refuses  to  be  '-counted  out." 

The  ••  horse  and  his  rider"  both  send  their  greeting- to  you.  They 
both  rejoice  to  be  with  you  in  heart  at  this  time  of  peace;  and  though 
knowing  full  well  that  **  war  is  terrible. "  they  both  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  at  the  tap  of  the  first  drum,  should  another  battle  be  demanded 
to  save  the  unity.  liberty  and  grandeur  of  our  common  country. 
With  our  sincerest  greetings, 

and  in  the  name  of  •*  man  and  beast." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  comrades. 

Your  old  chaplain, 

U.  F.  TEFFT. 
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The  thanks  of  the  comrades  were  heartily  given  to  the 
ladies  of  Pittstield  for  the  banquet  and  their  pleasant  services 
thereat;  to  the  Grand  Army  Post  for  the  use  of  their  hall, 
and  for  escort ;  to  the  Glee  Club  for  their  merry  songs  during 
the  evening ;  to  the  band  for  their  fine  music,  and  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  to  the  resident  comrades  who  served  as 
committee  of  arrangements. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  merit  and  interest  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  may  be  stated  that  the  exercises  lasted  until  after 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  scarcely  any  one  present, 
citizen  or  soldier,  man  or  woman,  left  the  hall  till  12.30 
o'clock.  And  even  after  the  exercises  were  closed,  the  com- 
rades seemed  disinclined  to  separate,  but  gathered  together 
in  knots  at  the  Lancey  House,  and  told  stories  hour  after 
hour.  And  at  daylight  they  commenced  again,  and  kept  up 
their  enjoyment  until  the  trains  had  separated  them  for  another 
year,  while  those  whose  homes  were  in  the  same  direction, 
continued  the  pleasures  of  reunion  a  time  longer. 

Thus  passes  into  history  the  ninth  annual  reunion  of  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry — one  of  the  pleasantest  of  all  its  pleasant 
ones — made  especially  so  by  the  presence  of  their  beloved  and 
brave  commander,  Col.  Charles  II.  Smith. 
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FIRST.  MAINE    CAVALRY 

j 

|  was  held  in  Dover,  Aug.  31,  1881,  and  was  a  delightful  occa- 

I  sion  to  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 

j       The  Bangor  Whig,  in  its  report  of  the  proceedings,  says  : 

; 
t;  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  military  events  of  the  year  was 

\  the  gathering  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  veterans  of 

I   the  glorious  First  Maine  Cavalry,  at  Dover  and  Foxcroft,  on  Wed- 

|   nesda}'   last,   for  their  annual  reunion,  and  to   pay  their  tribute  of 

I  affectionate  remembrance  at  the  grave  of  their  gallant  leader,  Col. 

i  Calvin  8.  Douty,  who  fell  in  the  fatal  charge  at  Aldie." 

Maya's  Hall  was  decorated  and  thrown  open  as  headquarters  for 

I   the   veterans    who    arrived  in  large  numbers  during  the  forenoon. 

aud  were    hospitably    cared  for  by  the  local    committee   and   the 

citizens  generally. 

At  1.30  P.  M.,  the   cavalry-men,    wearing   their  yellow  badges, 

led   by  Gen.   J.   P.   Cilley  and  Douty  Post,  G.  A.    R.,  under  com-    j 

maud  of  W.  Cushing,  marched   with   Dyer's  Band   to  the  Academy 

grounds   in   Foxcroft,  where   they  formed  a  hollow   square  for   the 

presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Col.  Douty  by  his  widow  to  the   Post 

which   bears   his  name.     The  estimable   lady  was  escorted   to  the 

centre  by  Col.  J.  B.  Peaks,  who,  in   her  behalf,  presented  the  large    j 

and   handsomely  framed,   life-size   crayon  portrait,  drawn  by   Miss 

Nellie  Matin  of  Bangor,  and  pronounced  a  very  line  likeness. 

In  tendering  the  gift,  Col.  Peaks  spoke  feelingly  as  follows: 

Comrades  of  Douty  Post  : 

In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Douty,  I  am  here  t<>  present  you  the  likeness  of 
the  otlieer  wiiose  name  your  Post  bears — Col.  Calvin  S.  Douty.  I 
ean  assure  you  that  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Douty  that 
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■  those  brave  men  who  fought  for  the  Nation's  life,  now  residing  in 
|  this  community,  have  seen  fit  to  associate  themselves  into  a  Post  of 
J  the  Grand  Army,  and  to  honor  the  name  of  her  late  husband  h\ 
|    naming  it  Post  Douty. 

And  it  is  especially  pleasant  for  Mrs.  Douty  to  present  you  with 
this  memento  on  an  occasion  when  so  many  of  the  comrades 
of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  have  gathered  from  all  parts  <>t" 
the  State,  aye,  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  to  honor  the  memory 
of  him  whose  mortal  part  lies  beneath  the  sod  in  yonder  cemetery. 
Comrades,  no  woman  in  this  broad  land  made  greater  sacrifice  for 
her  country  than  did  Mrs.  Douty ;  but  I  am  requested  by  her  to  say 
that  the  many  manifestations  of  respect  which  have  been  shown  on 
the  part  of  his  comrades,  and  especially  the  comrades  of  this  Post, 
to  the  memory  of  Col.  Douty,  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
her,  and  have  assisted  in  reconciling  her  to  her  great  affliction  : 
and  she  presents  to  you  this  likness  as  a  slight  token  of  her  love  for 
vou  all. 


The  portrait  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Post  in  the  following 
eloquent  words  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Thompson  : 

In  accepting  this  beautiful  gift,  this  Post  desires   me  to  extend 
|    through  you  to  the  donor,  their  heartfelt  thanks   for  this   renewed 
remembrance  of  Douty  Post. 

We  feel  proud  of  the  name  that  we  bear,  because  it  was  the  name 
of  one  of  our  most  honored  citizens,  and  because  it  is  the  synonym 
of  honor,  loyalty  and  bravery.  We  remember,  some  twenty  ye;  i 
ago,  when  the  life  of  our  noble  country  was  in  danger,  and  when 
our  martyred  President  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  North,  that 
Calvin  S.  Douty,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  surrounded  !>y 
all  that  makes  home  happy,  blest  with  a  noble  wife  and  loveh 
children,  freely  offered  his  services,  leaving  all  he  held  dear,  full) 
realizing  the  risks  and  dangers,  and  went  forth  cheerfully  to  fii! 
the  battles  of  his  country.  We  remember  when  death  ca-r  it* 
shadow  across  that  happy  home,  once  and  again  removing  loved 
ones:  when  it  seemed  as  through  all  his  hopes  were  to  be  crushed, 
how  he  manfully  returned  to  his  duty,  and  there  remained  witli  hi* 
noble  regiment  until  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  was  demanded. 

All  of  these  things  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words.     I 
day  his  old  comrades  in  arms  come  from  the  East  and  the   West 
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grasp  each  other  by  the  hand  in  this,  his  native  place,   and   to  visit 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  dead,  made  sacred  by  his  dust. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  speak  any  word  of  praise   for  Col.    Douty 
in  your  presence.     You  know  him  as  only  one   comrade   can   know    | 
another.     You  have  seen  him  in  those  places  that  try  what  stuff  men 
are  made  of.     You  were  with  him  when  he  poured  out  his  blood  to    | 
consecrate  the  soil  on  which  only  freemen  may  tread. 

You  can  love  him  no  more  than  his  friends  and  neighbors.  We  j 
yield  to  none  in  our  desire  to  do  him  honor.  Such  men  as  Col.  I 
Douty  never  die.  Their  heroic  deeds,  unquestioned  bravery,  and 
unflinching  loyalty,  are  part  of  the  history  of  our  country  and  will  j 
be  read  so  long  as  the  deeds  of  noble  men  shall  be  held  worthy  of  I 
imitation. 

Neither.  Mrs.  Douty,  can   we   forget  how   much  you  sacrificed,    i 
We  know  not  how  main'  sad,  lonely  hours  come  to  }*ou,  but  we  do    | 
know  that  you  have  no  regrets  that  your  noble  husband  followed  the    ! 
line  of  duty,  and  gave  his  life  that  his  country  might  live.     I  assure    ; 
you   that  you   will  find   no  truer  friends  than  those  who  with  your 
husband  braved  the  dangers  of  war.     We  thank  you  for  this  like- 
ness of  one  we  loved,  and  when  the  last  member  of  this  Post  shall, 
alone,  be  hastening  to  join  the  noble  band  of  heroes  gone  before,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to   place   this    gift    among    the    battle    flags    and 
mementoes  of  war  at  our  State  Capitol. 

i 

AT  COL.  DOUTY'S  GRAVE. 

A  most  impressive  scene  followed  as  the  veterans  filed  past  one 
by  one  to  take  the  hand  of  the  widow  of  their  fallen  commander, 
and  more  than  one  gray  bearded  veteran  of  the  war  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  tears  which  fell  from  eyes  that  had  looked  unmoved 
upon  the  horrors  of  a  score  of  battle  fields,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
life  like  portrait  of  his  loved  commander  and  pressed  tin;  hand  of 
the  noble  woman  who  cheered  him  on  to  duty. 

The  procession  was  then  reformed  and  proceeded,  with  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  to  the  Dover  Cemetery,  where  a  handsome 
monument  marks  the  resting  place  oFCol.  Douty's  honored  remains. 
The  people  quietly  gathered  around  the  monument,  Mrs.  Douty 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  venerable  ex-Vice  President  Hamlin,  and 
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after  a  solemn  dirge  by  the  band,   a  most  beautiful   and  touching 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Plummer. 

Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley,  of  Rockland,  then  paid  the  following  earnest 
and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  gallant  chief: 

It  is  my  regret,  as  it  is  your  regret,  that  our  distinguished  comrade. 
Major  Thaxter.  is  detained  and  unable  to  give  the  expected  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  honored  Col.  Douty.  I  can  only  say,  in  till- 
ing the  gap  in  our  proceedings  thus  left  open,  that  no  more  grateful 
duty  could  be  assigned  me. 

The  eloquent  voice  of  your  own  townsman,  A.  G.  Lebroke,  is  to 
portray  his  character  as  a  citizen  and  ueieghbor. 

The  limits  of  my  beat  are  to  recall  Col.  Douty,  the  soldier,  as  we 
comrades  knew  him  in  the  field. 

At  the  first  approach,  this  difficulty  presents  itself  before  me — to 

separate  the  man  from  the  soldier. 

We  all   remember  the  storv  of   the   eminent  painter  of    Rome, 
i 
;   around  whose  studio  multitudes  of  young  men  gathered,  to  catch,  in 

some  degree,  the  master's  preeminent  power  of  color  and  effect : 
I  who,  when  asked  by  a  young  student  how  he  mixed  his  colors  to 
!   produce  such  beautiful  results,  replied,  with  the  gruff  asperity  of  old 

acre,  wiI  mix  mvself  with  them." 

So,  neighbors  and  townsmen  of  Calvin  S.  Douty,  I  can  best 
J  indicate  his  character  and  success  as  a  soldier,  by  saying  that  the 
|  same  sterling  man  who  walked  your  streets,  the  same  efficient 
\  sheriff  who  executed  your  laws,  the  same  trustworthy  and  accurate 
!  surveyor  who  run  your  lines,  mixed  with  the  army  blue  of  military 
j  power  and  directness,  made  the  doughty  Colonel,  whom  we, 
I   his  soldiers,  obeyed  and  loved. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  command  a  company  in  his  Battalion,  and 
j  under  his  leadership  to  first  hear  the  hiss  of  bullet  and  screech  of 
i  shell.  As  I  call  him  to  mind,  as  a  Major  at  Camp  Penobscot,  in 
j  Augusta,  in  the  cold  winter  of  1801  and  1<SG2,  I  remember  compar- 
:  ing  him  with  the  military  bearing  and  proud  horsemanship  of  Mai- 
j  Stowell,  and  the  beezy  activity  of  Maj.  Allen  :  but  there  were  trait- 
<   about   him  that  required  the  clash  of  steel  to  burnish  into  shinini! 

brillianey.     How  distinctly  do  the  first  experiences  of  our  army  lil 

come  back  to  our  memory  ! 

I  would  like  to  recall  other  impressions  of  Maj.  Douty  during  that 

memorable    winter,    but  it   soon   passed,   and  in  the  muddy  March 
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weather,  Maj.  Douty's  Battalion  was  the  second  to  leave  Augusta,  and 
proceeding  by  rati  through  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harris- 
burg  and  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  out  on  the  plains  to  the 
eastward  of  Capitol  Hill  we  rejoined  the  rest  of  our  Regiment. 

With  short  breathing  spell,  we  were  again  in  motion  through: 
Georgetown  and  along  the  Canal  road  for  a  time  toward  Middleton 
and  near  Frederick  City  to  Webertown,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry. 
thence,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  the  Battalion  took  its  stations  along 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  Companies  M,  A,  II  and  B  cov- 
ered the  track  from  Harper's  Fern'  to  Great  Cacapon,  Maj.  Douty's 
headquarters  being  with  Co.  K  at  Black  Creek. 

Hardly  had  we  pitched  our  tents  when  the  heavens  opened  and  the 
floods  came.  The  yellow  Potomac  rose  to  welcome  us  and  spread  its 
arms  around  our  camps,  but  shortly  withdrew  its  embrace,  leaving 
its  specky  foam  on  bush,  grass  and  tree. 

Here  commenced  our  first  scouting  experience,  and  the  time 
quickly  passed,  till  the  tenth  of  May  brought  the  order  for  each 
company  of  the  Battalion  to  join  the  army  of  Gen.  Banks  at  Straus- 


bur: 


The  second  day  found  us  encamped  as  a  Battalion  on  the 


clover  covered  fields  at  foot  of  Fisher's  Hill. 

Maj.  Douty,  scenting  the  battle  from  afar,  seemed  a  different 
man  from  what  he  ever  appeared  to  us  before. 

I  would  fain  call  to  mind  our  advance  to  Mt.  Tom,  and'  encamp- 
ment there  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hatch,  and  our  association 
with  the  First  Vermont  and  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry. 

One  thing  lies  very  clearly  in  my  memory,  the  reconnoisanee  of 
Maj.  Douty  to  Woodstock.  The  curious  pugnacity  and  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  Major  by  the  sight  of  a  squad  of  rebel  cavalry  in  Wood- 
stock village,  his  desire  to  charge  and  capture  them.  and. his  im- 
patience that  his  orders  restricted  him  ;  and  how,  after  he  left,  a 
portion  of  Co.  B  did  charge  through  the  town,  but  failed. to  capture 
any  prisoners  through  the  fall  of  the  Drew  Stallion,  rode  bv  the  im- 
pulsive Lieut.  Cutler. 

At  this  time  the  air  was  full  of  vague  rumors  of  gathering,  rebel 
forces. 

I  remetnVjer  being  called  on  the  23d  to  Gen.  Banks'  headquarters, 
and  being  instructed  to  take  my  company  across  the  mountains 
towards  Luray,  but  ere  midnight  the  enemy's  guns  were  at  Front 
Koyal  to  our  left  and  rear. 

The  problem,  presented  to  Banks,  was  who  should  reach  Win- 
chester first. 
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A  broad  highway,  or  macadamized  pike,  led  from  either  army  ami 
found  a  junctioli  near  Winchester.  A  dirt  road  from  Middletown 
connected  the  two  pikes  and  with  their  lines  formed  a  triangle. 

On  this  road,  in  the  early  morn  of  Ma}'  24th,  18G2,  Maj.  Douty, 
with  five  companies  of  the  First  Maine  and  two  companies  of  the 
First  Vermont  Cavalry,  advanced  through  fields  and  oak  groves,  as 
peaceful  in  their  verdure  as  a  dream  day  in  May. 

Capt.  Summat,  with  his  company,  was  detached  to  our  right  to 
watch  a  ford  of  the  Shenandoah,  while  the  remaining  six  companies 
pressed  on  to  the  Front  Royal  Pike. 

As  we  ueared  the  pike,  a  few  shots  in  front  caused  the  Major  to 
deploy  his  force. 

I  remember  with  singular  distinctness  the  plump  appearance  of  a 
dead  horse  just  in  front  of  our  line  and  its  fragrant  odor. 

Such  fragrance  ere  long  become  an  incorporated  part  of  our  cam- 
paign life,  and  when  too  long  separated  from  it,  something  akin  to 
homesickness,  and  a  despondent  feeling  that  we  had  been  remiss  in 
duty,  arose  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  brief  interval  required  to  make  known  the  proximity  of  two 
hostile  forces,  Maj.  Douty  with  quick  activity,  improved  by  drawing 
from  citizens  information  of  the  movement  and  number  of  Jackson's 
army,  very  adroitly  left  the  impression  that  he  was  the  advance  of 
Banks'  army,  which  was  following  to  attack  the  flanks  of  the  rebel 
force. 

None  of  this  cavalry  were  armed  with  carbines,  but  pistols  and 
sabres  were  their  only  weapons. 

Frequent  belts  of  wood  with  fields  intervening  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  skirmishing,  but  prevented  mounted  charges  ami  use  of 
sabre  and  pistol. 

Powerless  to  attack  with  advantage,  Douty's  only  course  was  to 
amuse  the  enemy,  deceive  them  in  regard  to  the  numbers  opposing 
them,  and  delay  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Wisely  and  well  he  performed  this  part.  Jackson  halted  his  army 
on  the  Front  Royal  Pike,  and  sent  all  his  cavalry,  one  battery  and 
a  portion  of  his  infantry,  over  to  the  dirt  road,  to  repel  Douty's  at- 
tack and  ascertain  his  strength. 

In  front  of  this  force  Douty  manoeuvred  his  men  and  drew  the 
enemy  slowly  after  him. 

Co.  H„  under  Capt.  Summat,  rejoining  on  our  right  flank,  made  a 
charge  with  perfect  alignment. 
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It  was  brilliant  and  inspiring,  but  for  what  object  made  I  never 
understood,  except  to  show  the  enemy  we  were  drilled  horsemen. 

Slowly  back  toward  Middletown  Douty  drew  his  men.  Ashby's 
cavalry  with  artillery  and  foot  followed. 

Douty's  object  was  effected.  Jackson  was  halted,  and  waited  in- 
formation on  the  Front  Royal  pike,  and  his  cavalry  diverted  from 
the  direct  road  to  Winchester  and  obliged  to  march  around  two  sides 
of  the  triangle,  thus  lost  much  valuable  time. 

No  more  timeh'  service  could  Gen.  Banks  require  or  any  officer 
render.  We  claim  it  saved  Banks'  army  from  an  attack  on  its  flanks 
before  it  could  reach  Winchester,  an  attack  on  an  army  encumbered 
with  its  baggage  and  drawn  out  in  a  straggling  manner  on  the  Straus- 
burg  Pike. 

This  claim  is  fully  substantiated  by  Jackson's  bitter  denunciations 
on  the  absence  of  his  cavalry. 

Gen.  Duk  Taylor,  in  his  sketches  of  the  Valley  Campaign,  re- 
verts again  and  again  to  the  fact  that  Ashby  and  his  cavalry  were 
in  the  rear  when  Jackson  approached  Winchester.  Ashby  himself 
said  to  our  Ass't  Surg.  Haley,  k*I  could  only  drive  your  cavalry 
step  by  step  by  my  artillery." 

The  First  Maine  under  Douty  occupied  his  entire  attention  and 
kept  him  employed. 

The  blood  spilt  in  the  streets  of  Middletown  was  a  vicarious  sac- 
rifice for  the  rest  of  Ranks'  army — a  tribute  to  Douty's  leadership 
and  to  his  military  honor. 

Of  the  disatrous  charge  at  Middletown  I  have  little  to  say  ;  it  was 
not  ordered  or  in  any  way  directed  by  Douty.  The  two  companies 
of  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry  charged  down  the  pike  without  orders. 
The  First  Maine  followed  in  the  attending  cloud  of  dust,  like  fellow 
champions,  and  were  involved  in  their  ruin  as  they  fell  on  the  ob- 
structions and  the  enemy's  guns  occupying  the  road  itself. 

Gen.  Kilpatrick's  remark,  l>tbat  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  would 
charged  straight  into  Hell  if  ordered,"  never  came  nearer  a  fulfill- 
ment than  on  this  occasion,  as  the  torrent  of  men  and  horses  surged 
back  on  itself,  like  a  stream  recoiling  from  the  dam  that  bars  its 
progress. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  nicely  wrought  than  the  work  of 
tin-  morning  up  to  this  charge. 

The  full  credit  oi'  the  work  was  due  to  Douty's  hand  and  Douty's 
leadership,   but  that  hand  was  for  a  moment   witheld,    that   leader- 
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ship  a  moment  diverted  for  a  wounded  comrade's  sake,  and  the  dis- 
aster itself  shows' its  previous  value  and  true  quality. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  Douty  as  I  saw  him,   and  given  only  the 
opening  bloom  and  fragrance  of  that  courage  and  leadership  which 
:    bore  such  rich  fruitage  at  Brandy  Station  and  went  down   at  Aldie 
!   in  a  halo  of  glory. 

Only  a  year  ago  the  story  of  these  two  brilliant  battles   was  told 
;   in  eloquent  and  fitting  terms  by  Gen.   Kilpatrick,   Gen.   Smith  and 
others,   and  I   dare  not  profane  the  ground  thus  hallowed  by  such 
|  eminent  soldiers.  n 

It  is  only  necessary  to  speak  the  names  of  these  battles,   and  the 

j   quick  changing  scenes  of  charging  squadrons  and  gleaming  sabres 

•   bring  to  our  minds  a  typical   glorious   cavalry   fight,    among   whose 

dashing  billows  stands  pre-eminent  the  gallant  form  of  Col.  Douty. 

No  soldier  could  wish  a  more  triumphant  entrance  to  the  Heavenly 

\  fields  or  desire  a  more  glorious  or  magnificent  death,  than  Douty   at 

the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  in  advance   of  his  mounted  men   of 

|   Maine,  on  the  rocky  heights  of  Aldie. 

It  is  comforting  and  sweet  to  stand  with   uncovered    head   while 

the  all-pervading  sun  of  Heaven  shines  warm  upon  his  grave  and 

!   us,  his    surviving  soldiers,   whose    ranks    are    gradually    becoming 

I   thinner,  while  the  comrades  rallying  anew  around  His  standard  on 

;   high  grow  stronger  and  more  numerous. 

The  regiment,  in  its  strength  and  power,   will  soon   be  found  no 
more  on  this  earth,  but  shall  mount  with  winged  steeds  to  the   snow 
I    white    tents  of   the  Eternal  Camping  Ground,  glorious  as  an  army 
with  banners. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Lebroke  followed  with  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  the  high 
character  and  patriotic  services  of  the  deceased  : 
Soldiers  of  the  First  Maine  Ca/oulfy  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  this 
occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I  knew  Calvin  S.  Douty, 
;  in  his  civil  life,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man  now  living.  I 
had  long  known  him  before  his  official  duties  brought  him  in  contact 
with  me.  Early  in  my  practice  he  was  a  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Piscataquis,  and  a  long  time  he  and  I  labored  together,  I  profes- 
WMialh  Ms  a  lav. yer,  and  lie  officially  as  a  sheriff;  and  with  what  I 
hut]  known  of  him  before  and  knew  of  him  afterwards,  I  can  claim 
a  familiarity  with  him  accorded  and  accredited  to  only  few  if  anv. 
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I  may  say  of  Calvin  8.  Doiity  that  when  the  war  broke  out  he  was 

most  comfortably  situated.     Upon  an  eminence  over  yonder  river, 

graeefnllv  and  beautifully  adorned,  stood  his  residence.     Adjacent 

thereto  were  his  well  cultivated  fields  and  rich  pastures   for  stoek. 

A  lady  for  a  companion  for  life  belonging  to  a  family  of    a   very 

high  class  in  society    and   a   little   group  of   three    promising    and 

affectionate  children  surrounded  him.     Standing  at  the  head  of  the 

county  as  its  sheriff  on  indorsement,  repeated  by  three  elections, 

and  having  the  enjoyment  of  society  and  of  his  own  family,  yet,  as 

j   I  knew   him   and   as   he  was  known  throughout  the  county,  during 

that  momentous   summer  of  '01   there  was  an  impulse  that  moved 

his   heart  that  was    higher   and    more    powerful    than    any   earthly 

;    consideration    which    could    move    him.       He    regarded    his    duty 

I    to  his  wife  and  to  his  family  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived 

|    bound  up  in  and  overshadowed  by  that  higher  duty  to  preserve  the 

i    nation,  without  whose   existence  society  and  families  could  hardly 

j    survive.     I  remember  that  01113-  a  few  days  before  his  enlistment  we 

I    were  travelling  towards  the  town  of  Garland,  and  when  we  stopped 

to  repose-  in  the  fastness  of  the  wilderness,  that  ardent  patriot  had 

I    so  talked  to  me  of  patriotism  and  of  his  country  and  of  his  impulses 

!    to  enter  the  arm}',  tiiat  when  1  sat  there  in  the  leafy  forest  it  seemed 

;    to    me    that  1   could   hear  the    tread  of  contending  hosts  and  the 

;    shrieks   of  the  defeated   as   they   were  flying  before  the  victorious 

;    legions    of    the  North,   such  was  the  influence  that  he  had  on  my 

!   mind. 

He  broke  away  from  all.     He  went  and  did  his  duty  to  his  country 
j    on  the  tei  ted  field  as  he  had  done  it  in  civil  life.     The  gentleman  who 
i    has  preceded  me  has  epitomized  the  whole  matter.     Col.  Douty  wets 
\    an  exact  mau.     lie  was  an  exacting  man.     He  was  exact   in  all 
!   duties  he  had  to  perform.     They  were  accurately  and  finely  and  faith* 
I    fully  performed.     Hence  he  expected  of  others  strict  execution  of 
j   their  duties.     His  mind  was  as  true  to  duty  through  life  as  was  the 
magnetic  needle  in  his  surveyor's  compass  which  he  used  in  settling 
;    disputes   between  his   neighbors   for   a   half  generation,     lie  could 
'>    efficiently   rebuke  a  wrong  in  another  without  giving  offence,     lie 
I    was  a  man  "on  whom  his  neighbors  relied.      He  was  linn  in  his  con- 
victions, which  were  usually  weii  matured.     Acting  in  the  official 
capacity  of  sheriff  here,  it  seems  to  me  today  that  in  those  matt,  rs 
to  which  his  business  specially  related  he  was  one  of  the  best  Lawyers 
I    in  the   county  of  Piscataquis  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  matter  of 
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fanning  no  man  excelled  him  in  the  nicety  of  his  work.  When  there 
was  a  relaxation  'from  the  cares  of  official  labors  he  took  off  his  coat 

,  ami  bent  himself  to  the  plough  as  earnestly  as  our  venerable  ex- Vice 
President,  whom  I  see  here,  ever  did  on  his  farm  at  Hampden  or  on 

I   his  charming  grounds  in  the  city  of  Bangor. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  sa\*  to-day  that  Col.  Douty,  born  in  1813. 

:   and  reared   on  a   farm  in  the  near  town  of  Sangerville,  had  in  his 

I   character  the  elements  of  a  great  man,  and  had  it  not  beeu  for  that 

fatal  bullet  which  terminated  his  life,  and  could  he  have  been  spared 

!   as  other  members  of  that  noble  regiment,  the  First  Maine  Cavalry, 

i   he  would  indeed  have  carved  out  a  name  that  would  have  stood  a 

little  higher  upon  the  roll  of  fame  ;  but  his  motives  and  aspirations 

would  have  been  the  same.     The  principles  which  actuated  him,  as 

;   was   said  by   Gen.   Cilley,    were  only  an   epitomization  of  his  own 

I   character.     It  was  Calvin  S.  Douty  living  and  acting  himself  in  the 

j   army  as  he  had  lived  and  acted  himself  at  home.     It  was  the  spirit  of 

j   patriotism  enthusing  his  being  which  compelled  him  to  leave  his  fam- 

;   ily  and  his  home.     During  the  early  months  of  his  absence  it  seemed 

I   that  Death  himself  was  determined  to  bring  alarm  and  desolation  to 

that  manly  heart.     Two  of  his  dear  children   departed ;   the  Angel 

|   of  Death  twice  hovered  over  that  beautiful  home  before  he  reached 

;   his  destination  in   the  South.     Providence  had   in   store  for  him  a 

I   great  weight  of  responsibility,   a  great  burden  of  affliction  ;   but  he 

;   bore  himself  most   manfully  and  most  gloriously,  and  when  he  had 

|    planted  himself   and   his   regiment  on   the   high   piniele  of  fame  at 

'   Brandy   Station,  a  fame  which  was  never  tarnished  in  all  its  subse- 

!   quent  contests  with  the  rebel  army,  and  never  since  ;   when  he  had 

achieved  that  reputation   at  Brandy  Station,  nobly  did  he  sit  upon 

his   horse  lighting  at  Aldie  with  the  enemy  in  his  front,  and  he  there 

dealt  them  such  a    powerful   assault    with    such    an   impulse  that. 

although  the  gallant  commander  fell,  yet,  under  the  lead  of  the  chiv- 

elrous  Maj.   Boothy,  the  regiment  was  victorious  at  the  time,  and 

gloriously  avenged  their  heroic  dead. 

I  have  only  this  to  add  :  I  knew  the  man.  His  character  was 
perfectly  rounded  and  completed,  and  his  glorious  death  was  only 
the  result  of  a  nobly-lived  life  which  preceded  it  and  the  patriotism 
which  actuated  him  ;  and,  although  his  name  may  be  lost  or  dimly 
recalled  to  future  generations,  yet,  as  long  as  men  love  home,  wives. 
families,  and  everything  around  which  the  human  heart  entwines 
itself,  the  memory  of  that  patriotism  will  stand — aye,    it  will  stand 
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when  this  marble  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust  and  the  hillside  on 
which  this  monument  rests  shall  have  been  washed  to  the  level  of 
the  bed  of  yon  river  which  gently  murmers  below  ;  for  humanity 
will  ever  worship  at  the  shrine  on  which  Col.  Douty  laid  down  his 
life  for  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

The  procession  then  marched  back  to  Mayo's  hall  and  the  mem- 
bers were  dismissed  to  reassemble  at  the  camp  ground  at  G  P.  M. 

REGIMENTAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

During  the  afternoon  a  business  meeting  of  the  First  Maine  Cav- 
alry Association  was  held  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  lor 
the  ensuing  year : 

President — Serg't  Winsor  B.  Smith,  of  Portland. 

Vice  President — Corporal  W.  F.  Fuller  of  Deeiing. 

Recording  Secretary — Lieut.  Edward  Jordan  of  Bangor. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Hospital  Steward  E.  T.  Gatchell  of 
Brunswick. 

Treasurer — Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley  of  Rockland. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  reunion  at  Brunswick. 

j 

THE  BANQUET  AND  CAMP  FIRE. 

At  (5  P.  M.  the  veterans,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  two  towns,  assembled  in  the  beautiful  grove  of  the 
camp  ground  of  the  Methodist  society,  where  a  most  bountiful  and 
excellent  banquet  was  spread  upon  the  tables,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing was  the  official  printed  bill  of  fare  : 

RATIONS. 


Baked  Beans, 


White    Bread, 


Equine    Beef, 


PROVISION  (ARY). 
Yellow-Eyed  Beans,         Cross-Eyed  Beans,         P  Beans,      Q  Beans, 
Snap  Beans,  Beans  without. 


String  Beans, 


BREAD. 

Brown    Bread,         Cold    Bread,         Riz    Bread,  Well-Bre(a)d, 

Ill-Bre(a)d,         Adamantine  Hard  Tack  a  la  Army. 

BEEF. 
Korn    Beef,         Honey    Bco-f,         Beef  a  la  Sole  Leather,         Look 
Beef-ore  you  leap,         Just  Beef-ore  the  b;itt!o. 


Boiled  Ham, 


HAM. 

Cold  Ham — Abraham  Sauce. 
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TONGUE. 

Cold  Tongue,  Oiled  Tongue,  Hold-your-Tongue,  Too-much-Tongue. 

FOWLS. 

Spring  Turkey   of  1776,         Goose  a  la  Rome,         Gander   Shanks,         Crow-cusses. 

WILD  GAME. 

Stewed  Hairs,  Bear's  Meat,  Moosehead  with  Brain  Sauce. 


Dear's  Meat, 

Selfish, 
Ring    Bone   Soup, 


FISH. 

Suckers,  Sword  Fish, 

SOUPS. 
Sitting    Bull   Soup, 


Offish(al). 
Comet's   Tail   Soup. 


VEGETABLES. 
Q  Cumbers,       Green-Horns,      Pumpkin  Heads,       Dead  Beats,       Lettuce  have  a  rest. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

Twisted,  Wround,  Doughnut  eat  too  much. 

PIZ-EN-TH1NGS. 
Pie  Bald,  Pie-ratical,  Baked  Pirate. 


Pairs, 


Tea, 


DESSERT. 

(S)peaches,         Plumb(er)s,         Grape-and-Canister,         Desert  if  you  dai 


Cofiee, 


DRINKS. 

Milk   of    Human    Kindness, 
Common  Water. 


Ice    Water, 


Rain    Water, 


Any    inattention  en    the  part  of  the  waiters  should  be  promptly  reported  to  Gen. 
Chas.  H.  Smith,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

After  grace  by  the  Chaplain  the  refreshments  were  partaken  of, 
the  tables  being  deftly  and  pleasantly  waited  on  by  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  volunteered  for  that  service.  By  the  time  ample 
!  justice  had  been  done  to  the  good  things  of  the  banquet,  the  large 
!  lanterns  had  been  lighted  among  the  trees  and  around  the  speakers' 
J  stand,  and  the  grove  presented  quite  a  striking  picture,  with  the 
J  names  of  the  battles  of  the  regiment  and  the  names  of  its  fallen 
\   officers  on  placards  hung  about  among  the  trees. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order    by    Skro't    M.     \V.    Hall,    as 
Toast-Master,   who,   in    behalf  of   the    resident    comrades  and  the 
;   citizens  of  Dover  and  Foxcroft,  briefly  welcomed  the  association  to 
the  hospitalities  of  the  sister  towns,  as  follows  : 

Cdmradesof  the  First  'Maine  Cavalrjf: 

The  comrades  of  Piscataquis  County  and  of  Dover  and  Foxcroft 
cordially  welcome  you  on  this  pleasant  occasion.    They  are  proud  of 
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your  record  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  are  glad  to  be  honored  with 
the  presence  of  the  men  who  followed  the  gallant  Col.  Calvin  S. 
Douty  to  the  held  of  battle,  and  who  have  come  here  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  his  last  resting  place. 

AVe  trust  your  visit  to  us  will  be  a  pleasant  one  to  you.  Again 
we  give  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  jou.  comrade  Joseph  B. 
Peaks  as  the  orator  of  the  evening. 

Col.  Peaks  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  his  comrades,  and 
spoke  as  follows,  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  which  at  the 
I  close  of  the  address  broke  out  anew  in  heart}'  cheers. 

;  My  Comrades: 

About  two  months  ago  I  received  from  our  worthy  Commander, 
i  Gen.  Smith,  the  important  and  (to  me)  astounding  intelligence  that 
|   I  had  been  apointed  to  deliver  the  address  on  this  occasion. 

Had  I  been  suddenh'  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  order  to 
;   "  charge,"  and  found  myself  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  could  not  have 
I   been  more  astonished ;  for  I  certainly  was  as  little  prepared  for  the 
one  as  the  other. 

But  a  good  soldier  always  obeys  orders  promptly ;  and  I  felt  that 
j  nry  military  reputation  would  suffer  if  I  did  not  immediately  pre- 
pare to  obey  orders.  I  felt  it  an  easy  task  to  speak  to  my  old 
comrades,  because  they  expect  no  high  sounding  sentences,  no 
attempt  at  oratory,  no  rhetoric ;  and  certainly  you  must  expect 
none  from  me. 

But  gathering  here  as  we  do  to-day,  the  survivors  and  representa- 
tives of  those  who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live,  let  us  first  renew 
our  allegiance  to  our  State  and  Nation,  our  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
free  government,  and  our  determination  to  stand  by  the  flag  of 
our  country,  with  a  united  government  and  a  united  people. 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  the  rebellion  was  crushed  and 
the  attempt  to  destroy  this  Government  was  defeated.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  those  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  national  life 
and  national  supremacy,  to  annually  meet  together,  renew  the  asso- 
ciations of  their  army  life,  and  cement  anew  the  ties  and  attach- 
ments so  firmly  welded  by  the  tierce  heats  of  civil  war. 

We  arc  the  survivors  of  the  grandest  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world — an  epoch  of  as  pure  patriotism,  of  :is  gnat  heroism,  of  as 
wonderful  fortitude  and  sacrifices,  as  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
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the  ages.  The  governments  of  Europe,  whose  history  for  centuries 
has  been  simply  one  of  wars,  and  whose  soldiers  have  at  times 
been  numbered  by  millions,  have  ever  been  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
power  or  conquest,  and  tlieir  soldiers  influenced  by  religious  zeal,  or 
a  blind  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  their  Kings. 

The  crusades,  though  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  ap- 
pealing to  all  the  pious  instincts  of  the  participants,  were  still  but 
an  effort  for  the  further  dominance  of  the  Church  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  age. 

The  French  revolution  was  but  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  tyranny 
of  an  obnoxious  Prince,  and  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  had  not 
a  single  brilliant  example  of  patriotism  which  was  not  dimmed  by 
the  black  pall  of  selfishness,  or  blind  devotion  to  Pope  or  King. 

The  great  wars  of  Russia,  Prussia,  England,  Turkey,  and  other 
European  nations,  have  all  been  fought  for  a  further  extension  of 
territory,  or  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  some  other  and  alien 
power. 

Even  our  own  revolution,  in  which  every  American  feels  a  just 
pride,  and  the  mention  of  which  will  kindle  all  the  impulses  of  a 
true  patriot,  was  fought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  hated  King. 

Hate  of  tyranny,  with  its  concomitant,  the  love  of  liberty,  is  incen- 
tive enough  to  nerve  the  heart  of  any  man,  however  sluggish. 

But  when  a  people,  unaccustomed  to  war,  as  were  the  American 
people  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  desiring  peace,  and  dread- 
ing the  terrible  ordeal  of  battle,  with  no  malice  toward  their  enemy, 
with  no  other  motive  or  incentive  but  a  desire  to  uphold  free  insti- 
tutions and  perpetuate  for  their  posterity  a  free  form  of  government, 
when  such  a  people  can  raise  an  army  of  millions  and  wage  success- 
fully one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  any  age,  ther.  I  say  that  people  has 
reached  the  acme  of  patriotism,  and  those  who  bore  their  part  in 
the  great  struggle  have  a  right  to  feel  a  pride  in  it,  and  those  who 
went  down  in  the  strife  deserve  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  memories 
of  those  who  survive  or  come  after  them. 

The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  who  carried  the  bridge  at  Lodi,  or  who 
followed  him  through  the  snows  of  Russia,  who  fought  the  brilliant 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  or  the  more  terrible  one  of  Smolensko,  or  who 
clung  to  him' so  tenaciously  at  Waterloo,  ought  surely  to  have,  and 
have  had,  the  esteem  of  the  world  for  their  devotion  to  their 
General. 

But  nowhere  in  the  French  army,  or  in  any  other,  can  you  find 
more  bravery  in  battle,  a  firmer  determination,  or  a  sublimer  confi- 
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dence    in    the    result,   than   was  exhibited  by  our  army  in  the  late 
rebellion. 

Napoleon  fought  for  conquest  and  for  fame  ;  the  French  soldier 
fought  for  Napoleon.  We  fought  for  National  Unit}-  and  the  right 
of  man  to  man's  own  self.  It  was  his  right  to  his  own  bod}'  as  well 
his  own  soul,  for  which  we  contended.  Men  did  battle,  even  in 
these  late  days,  not  for  purse's  sake,  but  for  conscience's  sake.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  the  infinite,  divine  nature  ol  right,  of  free- 
dom and  of  country.  Indeed,  such  a  struggle  could  never  have 
been  made  for  any  ordinary  object.  History  gives  no  example 
where  men  have  been  roused  into  deep,  thorough,  all-pervading 
effort,  by  any  computable  prospect  of  profit  and  loss,  for  an}-  visible 
finite  object,  but  always  for  some  invisible,  infinite  one. 

It  was  the  boundless,  invisible  world  that  was  laid  bare  in  the 
minds  of  those  early  Puritans,  and  in  its  burning  light  the  visible 
shrunk  as  a  scroll ;  and  in  these  later  years  we  sacrificed  homes, 
friends  and  relatives,  we  sacrificed  blood  and  treasure,  everything 
visible  and  finite,  that  this  free  government,  founded  by  or  fathers,, 
should  not  perish,  but  should  live  to  bless  with  its  benefits  all  who 
should  come  after  us. 

And  where,  amid  all  the  acts  of  heroism  with  which  a  history  of 
our  war  acquaints  us,  can  you  find  any  more  distinguished  than  are 
those  of  some  of  our  own  Maine  regiments? 

I  would  not  wish,  even  on  this  occasion,  to  institute  any  compari- 
son among  the  Maine  regiments  in  the  field,  although  we  have  a 
right  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

I  shall  speak  of  it  here  simply  because  I  am  here  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  its  history  than  with  any 
other. 

I  remember  well,  one  bright  morning  eighteen  years  ago,  that  we 
rushed  upon  the  field  at  Brandy  Station.  Oh.  the  excitement  which 
showed  on  the  faces  of  the  men  as  we  rode  upon  the  field  at  a  gallop 
and  saw  regiment  after  regiment  of  our  cavalry  giving  way  to  the 
furious  rebel  charge  in  front  and  the  murderous  fire  of  some  rebel 
batteries  from  a  peach  orchard  on  the  hill,  a  half  mile  away. 

The  General  in  command  of  the  brigade  rode  hastily  up  to  the 
Colonel  commanding  our  regiment  and  said  something  which  the 
men  could  not  hear.  With  an  expression  of  countenance  which  1 
shall  never  forget,  the  Colonel  turned  to  ids  command  and  gave  the 
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order,  Draw  Sabres!     No  sooner  was  the  order  executed  than  eatn« 
the  order,  Forward — Gallop — March  ! 

"Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode,  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred." 

The  rebel  line  was  within  twenty  rods,  moving  down  the  slope  in 
perfect  order,  flags  flying,  bands  playing  in  their  rear,  and  the  reb«-l 
yell  loud  above  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  small  arm-. 
On  moved  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  not  a  man  faltered,  not  a  man 
fell  out.  On,  on,  on  it  went.  The  rebel  lines  gave  way,  the  gunnel's 
at  the  rebel  batteries  mounted  their  horses  and  fled,  leaving  theii 
guns  upon  the  field.  What  a  few  moments  before  seemed  to  hi-  :i 
defeat  of  the  Union  column  resulted  in  a  complete  rout  of  the 
rebels. 

Comrades,  it  has  been  said  of  us  that  no  army  ever  had  a  better 
regiment.  I  can  say  here,  without  egotism,  because  I  was  a  privah 
soldier,  that  no  regiment  ever  had  generally  better  officers.  It  may 
not  be  in  taste  to  name  the  living ;  but  where  can  you  find  braver 
and  truer  men  than  Col.  Douty,  Major  Boothby.  Capt.  Summat  and 
the  score  of  brave  officers  whose  mounds  are  kept  green  by  kindly 
nature  with  her  recurring  seasons.  And  need  I  say  more  of  these 
brave  men,  whose  graves  are  yearly  strewn  by  kindly  hands  with 
choicest  flowers,  and  whose  tenderest  memorials  are  preserved  in 
the  hearts  of  their  surviving  comrades? 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  simply  to  speak  of  the  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  army,  nor  to  recapitulate  the  gallant  deeds  of  our 
regiment.  The  world  has  read  them  and  the  world  has  wondered 
at  them.  There  are  other  more  weighty  and  far  more  interesting 
considerations  to  which  [  feel  I  should  eall  your  attention. 

After  sixteen  years  of  peace,  and  when  we  are  free  from  partisan 
clamor  and  party  strife,  we  can  safely  indulge  in  a  retrospect^  and 
impure  among  ourselves  what  have  been  the  results  of  our  victory, 
what  have,  been  its  advantages,  and  what  of  the   future? 

The  first  and  grandest  result  of  the  war  was  the  destruction  o< 
slavery.  In  reading  the  history  of  the  formation  of  our  govern- 
ment, no  one  can  fail  to  observe  thai  slavery  was  then  considered 
an  evil,  and  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  our  con- 
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stitution  show  that  a  large  number  of  the  statesmen  who  assisted  in 
framing  that  important  national  compact  did  not  wish  to  recognize 
shivery  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

One  who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
one  of  the  discussions  upon  the  evils  growing  out  of  African  slavery, 
said,  ;t  When  I  remember  that  God  is  just,  and  that  His  justice  will 
not  always  slumber,  I  tremble  for  my  country."  But  the  people  had 
but  just  broken  the  chains  which  bound  them  to  the  mother  country  ; 
and  as  self-preservation  was  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  question  of 
liberty  for  themselves  was  the  important  one.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  American  States  had  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  we 
find  this  question  of  slavery  agitated.  Notwithstanding  our 
boasted  free  government,  we  tolerated  the  accursed  institution  for 
nearly  a  century  rather  than  arouse  the  ire  of  the  Southern  people, 
who  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  would  have  been  sublime  if  it 
had  not  been  wicked. 

No  individual  can  long  sustain  a  course  of  dealing  repugnant  to 
commercial  honor  or  common  honesty.  And  so  no  nation  can  long 
sustain  an  institution  which  violates  all  the  impulses  of  the  human 
heart,  as  did  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  which  is  so  contrary  to 
all  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  law. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual  may  for  a  short  time  appear  to  pros- 
j  per,  but  whatever  evils  are  allowed  to  take  root  God  will  in  some 
|  way  uproot  and  destroy.  And  so  with  slavery,  it  was  destroyed  by 
■  methods  of  which  we  did  not  even  dream,  and  this  great  social 
j  problem  was  solved  by  calculations  familiar  to  no  one  but  Him  who 
I  ruleth  over  all  things.  And  how  plainly  we  can  see,  my  comrades, 
i  if  we  will  but  observe,  the  hand  of  Providence  in  those  matters . 
I   growing  out  of  the  reconstruction  whieh  followed  the  war. 

That  many  things  were  h'ft  undone  whieh  should  have  been  done. 

I    and  many  other  things  done  whieh  never  ought  to  have  been  done, 

!    was  almost  inevitable.     Four  years   of  terrible   war  had  given  the 

I    people  a  desire  for  peace,  and  a  wish  that  the  States  should  assume 

:    their  former  position  in  the  Union  became  well  nigh  universal.      And 

to  avoid  anything  that  may  seem  like  political  ideas  on  an  occasion 

:    like  this,  I  shall   not  complain   that  the  government  of  the    recon- 

I    structed  States  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  those  States. 

Indeed,  anv  other  course  would   leave  been  repugnant  to  the  genius 

of  our  institutions  and  system  of  government*      But  I  do  complain 

;    that  this  great  nation,  with  all  its  wealth,  with  all  its  resources,  with 
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all  its  broad  acres  unoccupied  and  uncultivated,  should  strike  the 
chains  from  four  millions  of  slaves,  and  leave  them  with  no  property 
or  means  of  support,  without  a  foot  of  land  upon  which  the}'  could 
stand  except  by  the  tender  mercies  of  their  late  owners,  witli  noth- 
ing in  their  empty  hands  to  protect  themselves  with  except  the  ballot, 
which  few  could  read,  and  fewer  still  knew  how  to  use,  and  which 
the  larger  portion  did  not  dare  to  use  if  they  had  known  how.  Four 
millions  of  people  who  had  been  held  in  slavery  by  a  government 
until  it  was  compelled  to  emancipate  them  to  save  its  own  life,  de- 
served something  better  of  that  government  than  to  be  turned  into 
the  world  without  a  cent  in  money,  or  a  foot  of  land  in  which  to 
bury  the  first  one  who  might  die. 

If  slavery  was  the  great  sin  for  which  this  country  had  to  atone 
with  four  years  of  blood,  the  greater  iniquity  for  which  I  fear  we 
have  suffered  and  yet  must  suffer  is  that  of  neglecting  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  four  millions  of  such  people,  poor,  ignorant,  and  so 
recently  in  slavery  ;  left,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
their  former  masters,  in  an  impoverished  and  hostile  community. 
•;(iod  will  not  atllict  willingly,  or  grieve  the  children  of  men:" 
but  I  believe  a  national  sin  is  as  sure  to  be  punished  as  is  the  indi- 
vidual one.  And  when  this  government  has  had  enough  of  the 
retribution  which  will  surely  come  from  this  neglect,  I  believe  it  will 
do  something  of  what  it  ought  to  do  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  late  slaves. 

The  next  most  important  result  of  the  war  was  the  determination 
that  no  State  having  once  voluntarily  entered  the  union  of  States 
comprising  this  government,  has  a  right  to  secede  from,  or  repudi- 
ate the  federal  compact,  without  the  consent  of  the  parts'  of  the  first 
part.  In  other  words,  that  this  is  a  Nation  and  not  a  simple  co- 
partnership of  States.  That  whatever  is  done  by  the  States  col- 
lectively, whatever  laws  are  passed  under  the  powers  given  them  by 
the  constitution,  cannot  in  any  way  be  abridged  or  abated  by  the 
States  singly.  This  question  had  arisen  many  times  and  in  many 
ways  before,  and  had  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  the  country.  Once  before,  the  State  ot  South  Carolina  had 
sought  a  solution  of  it  by  force.  But  hardly  had  the  question  been 
so  presented  when  it  was  decided  for  that  time  by  the  firmness  of 
President  Jackson.  The  Southern  people  however  had  always  asserted 
tlie  right,  while  confessing  they  had  uot  the  power,  for  one  State,  or 
anv  number  of  States,  to  secede  from   the   Union,  break  the  com- 
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'   pact,  and  set  up  another  government,  whenever  they  had  cause  for 
J   so  doing.     In  1860  they  argued  their  right,  asserted  their  cause,  and 
i   believed  in  their  power  to  do  so.     Successful  rebellion  is  revolution  : 
J   and  the  South,  believing  in  their  power   to  successfully  set  up  nil- 
other  government,  precipitated    the   conflict,   which   for  four   long, 
weary  years  filled  the  land  with  mourning,  and  caused  the  terrible 
I   suffering  and  grief  from  which  hardly  a  home  escaped.     The  result 
was  just  what  all  loyal  men  and  women  trusted  and  prayed  it  would 
i   be,  a  complete  and  crushing  victory  for  the  Union  arms.     Whether 
this  question  is  settled  beyond  any  further  dispute  or  cavil;  whether 
|   another  attempt  will  ever  be   made   by  the  South  or  any  other  sec- 
i   tion  to  break   up   the   government ;  whether  the  safeguards  which 
|   have  been  thrown  around  our  fabric  of  republican  government  are 
'   sufficient  to  protect  it  against  any  contingency  is  a  question  which 
|   will  tax  the  statesmanship  of  the  future.  . 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  we  considered  settled  by  the  war, 
;   to  which  I  will  briefly  call  your  attention 

It  had  been  predicted  that  a  government  whose  power  is  derived 
j  from  the  simple  consent  of  the  governed,  and  in  which  the  people 
are  the  source  from  which  spring  all  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment, cannot  have  in  it  the  power  to  maintain  itself  against  internal 
;  dissensions.  Indeed,  the  prediction  had  been  often  expressed  by 
:  many  well-meaning  and  loyal  people,  that  our  republican  form  of 
!   government  could  not,  or  would  not  long  sustain  itself. 

I  am  forced  to   admit  that   there    have   been  occasions   since  the 

I    close  of  the   war,  when   I  have   almost   doubted   if  the   matter  had 

'<   been  decided,  and  it  has  sometimes  seemed  that  what  we  had  thought 

I    was  settled,    was  yet   unsettled,    and   that   another    sacrifice    must 

yet  be  made  before  that  matter  could  be  finally  determined.     And 

while  the  government  and  the   people   have  happily  so  far  been  able 

to  meet  the   responsibilities,  yet  there   are   reasons,  my   comrades, 

why  Americans  should  be  on  guard. 

The  great  populations  of  all  monarchical  countries  are  looking  to 
this  country  as  the  asylum,  not  only  for  the  oppressed  of  other  na- 
tions, but  for  the  outcast  and  criminal  classes  also.  No  sooner  do 
these  men  land  upon  our  shores  than  they  are  transformed  into 
citizens  bv  the  process  of  our  courts.  Then  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  whether  nihilists,  communists  or  outcasts,  they  becoi  n 
instantly  possessed  of  the  idea  that  they  have  the  protection  of  our 
tia^  and  our  government,  and  they  talk  treason,  foment  discord,  and 
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beget  strife,  and  their  own  interests  they  put  above  all  other  inter- 
ests of  State  or  nation. 

This  foreign  element  is  a  most  powerful  fraction,  compared  to  the 
native  integer,  in  the  politieal  calculations  of  the  future  ;  and  while 
I  do  not  and  would  not  say  a  word  to  create  a  feeling  against  any 
respectable  foreign  element  in  our  country  to-day,  I  yet  must  say 
that  we  want  only  such  immigrants  as  are  satisfied  with  our  present 
form  of  government. 

This  country  must  never  be  used  as  an  asylum  tor  nihilists 
and  communists.  This  must  be  a  free  country — free  for  every  man 
to  work  out  his  own  happiness  and  his  own  prosperity — but  not  free 
for  the  hatching  of  treason  or  the  plotting  of  rapine  and  murder. 

We  have  a  country  to-day  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  feel  a  pride. 
We  have  a  government  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed  ;  and  we  have 
a  flag  which  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  one  of  grand  and  broad 
significance. 

It  is  the  pride  of  any  man  to-day  to  be  called  an  American.  Our 
flag  is  the  emblem  of  national  faith,  national  honor  and  national 
honesty.  It  is  the  emblem  of  a  people  who  have  clung  to  their  gov- 
ernment and  free  institutions  through  the  darkest  period  ever  expe- 
rienced by  any  nation  or  people.  It  is  the  flag  of  a  nation  which 
was  not  willing  to  compromise  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  to  save  the 
expense  of  asserting  and  perpetuating  those  rights.  And*  thank 
God,  it  is  the  flag  of  a  government  which  has  not  broken  faith  witli 
its  creditors,  but  which  stands  to-day  with  ample  resources  and  a 
full  determination  to  pay  every  dollar,  aye,  even  the  uttermost  lar- 
thiug,  of  what  it  cost  to  assert  its  right  and  power  to  be  a  nation  ! 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  we  can  not  afford,  my  comrades  and 
my  countrymen,  to  have  the  lustre  of  our  flag  dimmed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  under  its  folds  the  criminals  of  other  lands  find  refuge  and 
protection. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  this  idea  is  not  a  proper  one  to  consider 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  If  it  does  so  occur  to  you,  just  ask 
yourselves  these  questions:  For  what  did  our  soldiers  tight?  For 
what  did  they  die?  Why  did  they  languish  and  rot  in  prison  pens 
unfit  to  hold  anything  that  had  lite?  Why  is  it  that  our  church 
yards  are  filled  with  the  bodies  of  men  who  went  forth  to  protect 
our  flag  and  our  tree  institutions?  And  why  do  we  meet  regularly , 
year  after  year,  to  recount  their  heroism  and  strew  flowers  upon 
their    graves?      Is    it    not    because    thev    were    the    defenders    of 
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the  life  of  the  nation?  Is  it  not  because  they  sacrificed  their  lives 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country?  Indeed  it  is.  And  is  it  not  proper 
then  for  the  survivors  of  those  brave  men  to  meet  together  from 
time  to  time  and  take  counsel  of  one  another  how  best  we  can  avert 
another  such  terrible  strife,  and  how  best  we  can  perpetuate  those 
institutions  which  they  gave  their  precious  lives  to  maintain  and 
preserve  ? 

We,  who  fought  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  life,  have 
lived  to  have  the  tension  of  our  patience  severely  tried.  We  have 
seen  the  men  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  this  nation  uttering 
the  most  treasonable  language  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  eulo- 
gizing as  a  patriot  the  man  who  for  four  long  years  stood  as  the 
figure-head  of  the  rebellion. 

We,  who  are  yet  comparatively  young,  have  lived  to  read  of  lan- 
guage used  in  the  halls  of  legislation  which  would  be  expected  only 
of  insane  men  or  idiots  ;  and  yet  we  were  not  very  much  excited  ; 
we  simply  wondered  to  what  extremes  such  men  can  lead  their  fel- 
lows, because  we  have  felt  that  there  was  a  wall  of  public  sentiment 
above  and  beyond  any  political  or  partisan  feeling,  which  will  be,  as 
it  was  before,  a  barrier  against  the  assaults  of  designing  men,  be 
they  never  so  deluded  or  never  so  traitorous. 

And  it  is  this  wall  of  public  sentiment,  my  comrades,  which  it  is 
our  duty  as  citizens  to  sustain. 

It  is  our  duty  to  estimate  public  men  by  their  public  record,  and 
to  estimate  their  character  according  as  that  character  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience.  Profession  is  one  thing,  a  tenacious  adhesion 
to  principle  is  another  and  far  greater  thing;  and  no  glamour  of 
profession,  no  varnish  of  pretended  loyalty,  no  rhetorical  and  ful- 
some praises  of  the  Union  should  cheat  us  into  trusting  a  traitor 
concealed  in  the  garb  of  a  statesman. 

But  I  have  already  spoken  too  long.  I  shall  weary  you  if  I  speak 
longer.     And  yet  I  am  loath  to  close. 

My  comrades,  we  have  looked  forward  to  a  future,  bright  with 
hope  and  promise.  We  believed  that  the  man  whom  the  people  had 
made  President  would  cure  for  the  interests  of  this  country  above 
any  personal' interests  or  aggrandizement.  We  believed  that  under 
his  administration  we  should  have  a  country  prosperous,  peaceful, 
united.  That  no  internal  discord  or  dissension  would  mar  the  years 
of  the  future.  And  when  we  had  nearly  reached  the  goal;  when  our 
expectations  seemed  about  to  be   realized  ;   when   the   people,    both 
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North  and  South,  began  to  feel  that  we  at  last  had  a  President  of 
the  whole  country,  and  that  under  his  administration  the  animositu  s 
of  the  war  bid  fair  to  give  way  to  an  era  of  better  feeling  between  the 
sections  ;  when  we  began  at  last  to  feel  a  sense  of  security  never 
realized  before  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  when  every- 
thing in  the  future  seemed  blight  and  inviting,  the  hand  of  the 
assassin  has  turned  our  joy  into  grief,  and  our  gladness  into  mourn- 
ing. And  we  to-day  are  a  nation  of  mourners  ;  not  merely  because 
we  fear  that  President  Garfield  will  die,  nor  because  of  the  tk  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking  off,"  but  because  we  fear  that  the  policy 
which  he  had  dictated  will  no'  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  desire  of 
his  great  heart  and  the  design  of  his  mighty  intellect  will  not  be 
realized. 

God  grant  that  we  may  be  happily  disappointed,  and  that  it  will 
be  put  into  the  heart  of  his  successor,  if  he  does  die,  to  continue  the 
policy  of  administration  so  happily  begun  by  our  noble  President. 
We  have  seen  before  in  our  national  atfairs  the  hand  of  an  all- wise 
God. 

In  all  the  trials  and  sufferings  through  which  we  passed  during 
j  four  years  of  blood,  we  can  now  discern  the  mysterious  and  inscruta- 
ble methods  of  the  great  Controller  of  the  Universe,  and  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  into  whatever  darkness  we  are  led  in  our  pres- 
ent sorrow,  whatever  we  are  called  upon  to  endure,  or  suffer,  or 
sacrifice,  that  a  higher  power  than  man  is  guiding  us.  and  that  at 
some  time  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  that  which  is  now  shrouded 
in  mystery  and  doubt. 

"He  leads  us  on  by  puths  we  did  not  know, 

Upward  he  leads  us  though  our  steps  bo  slow, 
Though  oft  we  faint  and  falter  by  the  way, 
Though  storui  and  darkness  oft  obscure  the  day, 

Yet  when  the  clouds  are  gone, 

We  know  ho  lends  us  on. 

"He  leads  us  on  thro'  all  the  unquiet  years, 
Past  all  our  dreamland  hopes  aid  doubts,  and  fears, 
Ho  guidos  our  step;  through  all  tho  tangled  maza 
Of  sin,  of  sorrow,  mid  u'crclouded  days, 
We  know   hi?  will  \*  done; 
And  still  he  leads  us  on. 
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"And  he,  at  last,  after  the  weary  strife, 

After  the  restless  fever  we  call  life, 
After  the  dreariness,  the  aching  pain, 
The  wayward  struggles,  which  have  proved  in  vain, 

After  our  toils  are  past, 

Will  give  us  rest  at  last." 

Col.  Peaks'   address  was  received  with  most  cordial  manifesta- 
tions of  approval  by  the  entire  great  audience. 


Comrade  Hall  then  announced  as  the   first  regular  toast  of  the 

evening : 

"The  First  Maine  Cavalry — Its  record  in  war  is  no  more  bril- 
liant than  its  record  in  peace." 

Response  by  Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley. 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades: 

You  call  me  to  rehearse  a  story  that  has  been  told. 

It  has  been  told  in  these  written  names  of  engagements  that 
surround  you  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  so  numerous  that  one  man 
here  to-night  has  said  :  "  I  never  knew  there  were  so  many  battles 
fought  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac."  It  has  been  told  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment  who  have  come  from  every  county  in  the  State. 
There  is  hardly  a  town  in  our  broad  Commonwealth  that  is  not  rep- 
resented in  its  ranks.  It  has  been  told  in  the  countless  graves  that 
cluster  thick  over  our  land  and  the  battle  fields  of  the  South.  It 
has  been  told  in  general  orders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  It  has 
been  told  by  every  regiment  who  fought  against  us  or  who  fought  by  our 
side,  and  the  old  adage,  **  Beware  when  your  enemies  speak  well  of 
you."  finds  no  confirmation  in  the  tributes  given  our  squadrons  by 
friend  and  foe.  The  nations  afar  oil'  have  seen  our  pre-eminence 
and  sung  the  praises  of  the  k-  Long  armed  swordsmen  of  Maine." 
It  has  been  told  by  the  magnitude  of  its  numbers  as  well  as  the 
individual  prowess  of  its  members. 

Into  the  organized  life  of  this  regiment  three  times  its  original 
numbers  have  been  incorporated.  It  went  from  Augusta  twelve 
hundred  strong,  an  organized  engine  of  destruction,  a  blood  offering* 
a  libation  to  the  God  of  War,  whose  howl  has  thrice  been  filled  to 
the  very  brim  and  thrice  been  emptied.  How  sweet  the  incense 
from  such  an  ottering,  whose  fragrance  was  the   patriotic   impulse, 
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the  intensity  of  desire  to  benefit  our  country  in  her  time  of  need 
and  peril,  that  went  Heavenward,  warm  and  hot  from  the  twelve 
hundred  living,  heating  hearts,  that  originally  went  forth  from  your 
snow  covered  hills  in  March.  18f>*2.  Three  times  twelve  hundred 
warm  and  throbbing  hearts  have  stood  in  the  ranks  of  this  regiment. 
Yea,  I  think  the  number  goes  above  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
men. 

Only  a  year  ago  this  same  subject  was  given  me,  and  calling 
to  your  minds  the  old  adage,  lfc  There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's 
nests,"  you  cannot  expect  me  to  empty  my  heart  or  my  brain  anew. 

But  I  would  fain  call  up  this  idea  and  see  if  I  can  convey  it  in  its 
beauty  and  simplicity  :  Is  there  any  indication  of  what  animated 
these  men  ?  I  call  to  mind  this  simple  incident  which  to  me  is  a  type 
of  the  whole. 

It  was  on  the  da}-  that  Douty  fell.  Co.  tk  S"  had  gone  in  and 
been  driven  back,  with  its  associated  companies.  Major  Boothbv 
comes  forward  to  order  up  additional  strength,  to  keep  back  the 
enemy's  forces.  As  he  approaches,  he  asks  Captain  Virgin,  "Can 
3'our  men  charge  and  will  fhey  hold  the  position?"  The  answer  was, 
4(  I  have  had  all  I  could  do  to  hold  them  back,  Major."  And  when 
the  order  came  to  charge,  one  private,  Joe  Coffin  of  Co.  "  G."  hear- 
ing the  word  of  command  wi  forward  !  "  and  feeling  the  new  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins,  voiced  the  desire  of  his  own  heart  and 
the  common  feeling  that  thrilled  every  heart  of  that  command,  when 
he  shouted,  w4  Here's  for  the  honor  of  old  Maine."  Think  of  it !  lie 
thought  of  his  own  native  State  and  those  who  sent  him  forth,  and 
he  felt  he  had  the  honor  of  Maine  on  his  own  shoulders.  The  feel- 
ing of  that  private  was  the  feeling  of  all,  and  it  was  delicious  as  well 
as  glorious. 

I  would  call  to  your  minds  some  reason  for  this,  and  how  Maine 
animated  these  throbbing  hearts. 

Only  a  week  ago  a  man  told  me  in  Portland  this  incident  of  his 
own  experience  : 

"  I  had  been  shot  through  the  bowels  and  lay  in  a  hospital  at 
AVa>hington,  sick,  weary,  suffering,  and  without  power  of  motion. 
The  day  after  my  arrival  a  Maine  lady  found  me  and  came  to  write 
letters  for  me:  brought  me  things  I  required,  even  anticipating  my 
v.iMK-s.  1  hud  not  been  there  a  week  before  the  Mayor -of  Portland 
called,  and  with  him  was  one  of  our  members  of  Congress  (I  think 
the    one    who    is    with     us    to-night),     and    some    other    gentle- 
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men  from  Maine.  They  came  along  and  inquired  whether  any 
Maine  soldiers  were  in  that  ward.  They  were  directed  to  my  cot, 
and  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wanted  anything.  ;  No.'  said  I,  *I 
now  have  my  wants  supplied  by  one  from  Maine,  who  even  antici- 
pates my  wishes.'  k  Do  you  want  any  money?'  And  before  I  could 
answer  each  of  them  put  money  into  my  hands. 

*•  Said  a  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  boy  who  lay  next  to  me 
and  had  been  wounded  in  the  same  charge,  k  Would  to  God  I  could 
be  a  soldier  from  Maine.'  " 

You  see  how  Maine  cared  for  her  soldiers.  You  see  why  the  sol- 
diers from  Maine  were  proud  of  her  name.  They  called  us 
Maine-iacs  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  appellation.  This  watchful  care 
of  her  soldiers  by  Maine  was  one  secret  cause  of  our  bearing  so 
good  a  record  as  we  do. 

Now,  coming  to  '"  her  record  in  peace,"  I  can  speak  in  no  better 
terms  than  to  call  your  attention  to  the  last  word  of  Michigan's 
State  motto,  "  Circumspiee," — look  around;  and  looking  around 
this  State,  you  will  find  members  or  our  regiment  occupying  a  uni- 
versal average  of  fair,  good  positions,  and  bearing  the  character  of 
honest,  trtie  men  ;  no  surprising  excellence,  but  a  general  happy 
average  of  good  citizenship,  most  excellent  and  honorable.  Our 
noble  State  is  a  living  witness  to  our  position  as  living  men,  as  well 
as  to  the  character  and  place  in  history  of  our  dead  heroes. 


The  second  regular  toast  is 

•lOuu  Annual  Reunions — The  ties  formed  amid  trials  and  dan- 
gers are  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  the  fraternal  greetings  of 
old  comrades.'' 

Response  by  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Howe. 

To  be  present  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  meet  and  grasp  the  hand 
of  old  associates,  to  talk  with  them  of  events  incident  to  camp  lite 
and  battle,  through  which  we  have  passed  together  as  soldiers  of 
the  grand  army,  not  only  brings  to  memory  in  a  most  vivid  manner 
the  hardship  and  toil  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  and  my  associa- 
tion with  that  band  of  brave  men,  but  it  shows  to  me  that  the  con- 
solidation of  tiie  I).  C.  Cavalry  and  the  First  Maine  is  as  true  and 
firm  to-night  as  when  we  charged  upon  the  enemy  or  sat  as  com- 
rades around  the  old  camp  tires.  Never  shall  T  forget  how  these 
men  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  linn  and  unflinching,  on  many 
a  well  fought  field,  and  shed  their  blood  with  a  common  devotion 
upon  the  national  altar. 
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I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  regiment  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  could  boast  of  a  finer  body  of  men.  than  those  who  com- 
i  posed  the  consolidation  in  '64 — a  consolidation,  thank  God,  of  men 
!  who  were  of  the  right  mettle  ;  united  in  heart,  mind  and  soul,  so 
i  that  no  one  could  tell  where  the  line  might  be  drawn  to  separate 
j  them.  They  were  willing  to, share  a  common  glory  and  a  common 
|    fame  ;  men  of  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  purpose,  and  one  glorious 

!   flag- 

A  battalion  of  the  D.  C.  Cavalry  was,  as  you  know,  raised  for 
j  special  duty  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  was  under  the  command 
j   of  Col.  L.  C.  Baker. 

This  cavalry  in  and  around  Washington  was  regarded  as  a  terror 
|  to  evil  doers  ;  so,  when  it  joined  the  First  Maine,  they  were  welcomed 
!  as  brothers-in-arms,  and  each  man  seemed  to  know  and  feel  that 
I  upon  him  individually  devolved  a  part  of  the  great  work  of  crushing 
j  out  that  cruel  rebellion  forever  from  these  States,  that  the  nation 
|  might  glory  in  the  sunshine  of  liberty  and  equality  to  all  races  of 
|    men,   and  most  nobly  did  they  perform  their  work. 

At  Stony  Creek,  just  in  the  forest  beyond  our  front,  there  lay  con- 
j  coaled  some  six  brigades  of  rebel  infantry  with  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's 
cavalry.  There  they  were  in  wait  for  us  with  a  well  formed  plan  of 
!  disputing  the  passage  of  the  stream,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  hold 
us  in  check,  while  with  the  main  force  they  intended  crossing  the 
river  further  up  for  the  purpose  of  out-flanking  us  and  thus  capture 
our  whole  division. 

The  plans  of  the  foe  were  suspected  by  us,  and  to  guard 
I  against  a  flank  movement,  Gen.  Smith  posted  his  command  at  this 
:  point,  intending  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  to  main- 
|  tain  his  position.  The  Second  New  York,  being  dismounted,  cov- 
i  ered  the  crossing,  and  the  Sixth  Ohio  was  to  cross  below, 
i  The  l.'Uh  was  still  further  to  the  right,  while  the  First  Maine  was 
!    drawn  up  back  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Maj.  Myriek.  being  ordered  to  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  woods 
beyond,  approached  the  stream,  while  the  Second  New  York  and 
Sixth  Ohio  tired  on  a  squad  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  now  appearing 
|  in  sight.  Serg't  Stevens,  witii  Co.  K  as  advance  guard,  was  directed 
to  ford  the  creek  and  deploy  through  the  woods,  while  the  regiments 
named  were  to  cover  his  advance  by  lu  avy  firing.  As  they  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream  titty  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  fired  on  them. 
The  doughty  Sergeant  still  advanced,  but  was  out-numbered  two  to 
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one.  On  the  bank  they  dismounted,  and  charging  the  enemy  drove 
him  back.  Major  Myrick,  hearing  the  firing,  hastened  to  join  the 
line,  and,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  reinforced,  he  sent  back  for 
Co.  "M"  to  follow  up  and  support  him.  The  support  soon  came  tip, 
hut  before  forming,  the  advance  was  confronted  by  a  heavy  line  of 
battle.  Unable  to  proceed  further,  they  fell  back  across  the  stream, 
rallying  under  cover  of  the  woods.  But  forty  men  could  not  hold 
their  position  against  such  odds,  and  they  were  slowly  forced  back, 
but  managed  to  form  a  connection  with  the  regiment  and  thus  held 
their  ground.  This  movement  disclosed  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
and  gave  us  a  deeper  insight  into  his  plans. 

A  division  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  now  crossed  the  river  with  part 
of  one  of  infantry.  Their  mounted  men  charged  up  the  road  to 
the  open  ground  on  the  left,  in  order  to  cut,  us  off  from  our  own 
forces.  Here  Maj.  Chadbourne  of  the  Second  New  York  Mounted 
Rifles  was  wounded  and  his  regiment  gave  way. 

There,  almost  alone,  stood  the  First  Maine  to  oppose  that  for- 
midable force,  and  the  day  seemed  doubtful  for  us.  But  Col.  Cilley 
had  placed  a  battalion  of  sixteen  shooters  behind  the  hill.  As  the 
foe  approached,  our  boys — ordered  to  up  and  fire — showered  a  leaden 
hail  upon  the  line,  and  it  wavered.  It  was  only  momentary,  and 
again  they  advanced.  At  this  point  the  rebel  cavalry  was  joined  by 
the  infantry,  and  charged  up  the  hill,  but  a  volley  tore  through  their 
ranks. 

Then  was  heard  in  a  clarion  tone  the  voice  of  our  brave  commander, 
summoning  us  to  the  charge.  Our  whole  line  was  hurled  upon  the 
enemy  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  rebels  fell  back,  and  were  forced 
across  the  stream. 

The  regiment  now  formed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  hold- 
ing their  position  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Towards  evening  the  enemy  made  a  last  and  fierce  attack.  They 
were  met  by  a  tremendous  fire,  but  on  they  came  with  a  force  out- 
numbering us  five  to  one.  We  could  not  resist  them,  though  our 
hoys  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  lines.  Here  I  fell,  wounded,  and 
was  borne  from  the  field.  My  first  thought  was  that  I  had  been 
consolidated,  but  on  due  reflection  I  found  that  no  First  Cavalryman 
had  ever  been  translated,  and  I  must  await  my  appointed  time. 

During  my  life  I  have  never  associated  with  men  for  whom  I 
have  a  profounder  respect  and  a  deeper  attachment.  Before  the 
consolidation  we  were  one  in  a  common  cause,  after  it  we  formed  a 
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brotherhood,  united  and  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  fel- 
lowship. 

We   knew    of  the    First   Maine    Cavalry    as    true    and    patrioti 
men,  and  this  knowledge  inspired  the  I).  C.  boys  to  deeds  of  greater 
daring,  for  they  knew  they  had  joined  those  who  had  always  been 
foremost  in  the  fight. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  consolidation  still  exists,  and  I  hope  it  vvi] 
last  forever  ;  and  as  we  near  the  last  great  IxoU-CaJU  God  grant  thai 
we  may  still  be  united,  and  as  we  fought  to  perpetuate  liberty  an  i 
the  free  institutions  of  our  land,  let  us  still,  as  citizens  of  the  grand 
republic,  strive  with  confidence  and  hope  to  maintain  the  consolida- 
tion of  States ;  for,  if  they  fall,  the  world  and  the  liber  ty-struggl  in.: 
peoples  will  be  left  in  darkness  and  without  hope. 

But,  if  we  are  true  and  firm  and  maintain  our  high  position  i;> 
lasting  and  complete  success  to  the  end,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
may' prevail  and  civil  government  prove  to  be  grandly  successful  in 
this  our  beloved  country,  we  shall  light  up  the  world  with  intelligent.-. 
hope  and  strength. 


Our  next  regular  toast  is 

4i  Our  Fallen  Comrades — Brave  in  battle,  meeting  death  will 
courage,  they  have  triumphed  over  man's  last  enemy,  and  are  now 
tenting  on  the  camp-ground  of  eternal  rest." 

Response  by  31  a j.  J.  D.  Myrick. 


j  Mr.  President,  Comrades  and  Friends : 

I  would  the  gift  of  eloquence  were  mine,  that  I  might  do   jus'ti 
|    to  the  tender  and   touching    sentiment   which    underlies    the    t-   • 
j   assigned  me  this  evening.     No  word  spoken  at  our  annual  reunioi 
|    moves  me,  thrills  me  through  and  through,  like  the  won!  of  rem*1  ■•- 
|   brance  for  u  our  fallen  comrades."     All  that  is  deepest  and  trues!  h 
i   our  nature   cannot  fail  to  respond  to  the  magic  touch  of  menu 
I   and  our  souls  go  out  with  sympathetic  yearnings  to  hold  sweet  coi 
i    amnion  with  the  brothers  tried  and  true  who  throng  about  us.  th" ••- 
:    unseen  to  mortal  eye.  at  these,  our  joyous  meetings. 

Yes,  my  friends,  they  -tee re  ''brave   in  battle,"   as   the   iniiuorl 

j    muster    roll,  upon    our   standards    will   forever  bear  witness.     I. 

;    Brandy  Station  and  Aidie  and  Middleburg !     Lo.  Gettysburg.  Ki< 

mond  and  the  Wilderness  !     Lo,  Trevillian's  Station  and  St.  Man 

Church,  Deep  Bottom  and  the  Boydton  Plank  Road,   Bellelield  a 

Five  Forks  and  Sailor's  Creek  and  Appomattox,  and   the  scon  - 
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other  hard-fought  fields,  passing  in  solemn  review  before  us.  And, 
as  we  gaze,  the  long  procession  of  our  gallant  comrades  wheels  into 
line  at  the  well-remembered  call  of  the  bugles,  and  from  the  ghastly 
prison  pens  of  the  South  come  other  forms  who  u  met  their  death 
with  courage"  in  those  frightful  hells  which  the  fiendish  cruelty  of  man 
prepared  for  his  brother  man,  and  our  ranks  are  once  more  full,  and 
stretch  out  afar  and  afar,  until  they  fade  away  and  vanish  into 
dream  and  shadow. 

Thank  God,  friends,  for  their  noble  lives,  their  grand  and  chival- 
rous deeds  of  daring !  Thank  God  for  the  courage,  the  patriotic 
consecration  to  country,  which  led  them  unflinchingly  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  death,  in  defence  of  the  dear  old  '"Stars  and  Stripes!'' 
Thank  God  for  their  heroic  deaths,  which  sealed  their  devotion  to 
the  holiest  cause  which  ever  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a  great  peo- 
ple. And,  above  all,  my  friends,  thank  God  for  the  glorious  hope, 
the  trust,  the  certainty,  that  the}'  still  live  and  are  to-day  "  tenting 
on  the  camp-ground  of  eternal  rest!"  Blessed  be  God  for  the 
assurance  He  gives  us  that  we  shall  all  be  one  day  reunited,  not  a 
comrade  lost,  not  a  comrade  missing,  when  the  last  great  reveille 
shall  sound,  and  once  more  the  dear  old  regiment  shall  form  its  lines 
for  the  final  "Grand  Review"  before  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Universe  !     Then 

Calmly,  tenderly  lay  them  down  ; 

They  have  fought  a  noble  fight, 

They  have  battled  fur  the  right, 
They  have  won  the  hero's  crown; 
Let  them  rest  in  peace. 

Memories,  all  too  bright  for  tears, 

Crowd  upon  us  from  the  past; 

They  were  faithful  to  the  last. 
Faithful  through  long,  toilsome  years; 
Lot  them  sleep  in  peace. 


All  that  makes  for  human  good — 
Freedom,  loyalty  to  right — 
These,  the  objects  of  their  fight, 

Unto  death  they  still  pursued. 
Let  them  rest  in  peace. 
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Hoping,  trusting,  lay  them  down. 

Till  at  last,   in  realms  above, 

Folded  in  God?s  arms  of  love, 
They  shall  wear  His  fadeless  crown; 
Let  them  sleep  in  peace. 

While  th'  eternal  hills  shall  stand, 

Still  above  them  ever  wave 

That  dear  flag  they  died  to  save, 
Throughout  all  our  ransomed  land. 
Let  them  rest  in  peace. 

The  next  sentiment  I  give  yon  is 

"Col.  Calvin  S.  Dotty — The   noblest  work  of  God — an  honest 
man.     He   loved   his  country  better  than   his  Life.     He  died  at  the 
|   post  of  duty,   and  his  comrades  will  keep  green  the  mound  which 
|   covers  him." 

And  for  a  response,    nothing  could  be   more  fitting  at  this  time 

:   than  the  letter  I  will  read  you   from  our   beloved  old   commander. 

!   the  worthv  successor  of  the  gallant  hero  whose  memory  we  revert-. 

Gen.  Chas  H.  Smith. 

Heapqtis  Nineteenth  Infantry,  IT.  S.  A.  ) 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  August,  1881.    j 

I    Comrades: 

! 

I        When,   twenty  years  ago,  our  country  called  for  defenders,  Oal- 

'  Yin  S.  Douty  responded  to  that  call,  in  person,  with  all  the  resolution 
and  energy  that  so  conspicuously  characterized  the  man.  In  enter- 
ing upon  the  untried  duties  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  attempt  an  ex- 
;  periment  as  such,  neither  was  he  allured  by  novelty,  but  with  all 
;  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  at  the  very  start,  he  consecrated 
himself  without  reserve  to  his  country  and  his  country's  battles, 
lie  never  did  anything  by  halves.  It  was  not  his  nature  to  fal- 
ter ;  so  when  he  put  on  the  army  uniform  it  was  for  victory  or  death. 
He  never  wavered  from  his  fixed  purpose  and  the  following  incident 
most  forcibly  illustrates  his  inflexible  resolution  : 

One  Sunday  morning  in  those  dark  days  after  the  battle  at  Chan- 
eellorsville,  Colonel  Douty  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  open  tent. 
near  \iahasas.  It  was  his  last  Sunday  on  earth,  being  the  Sunday 
immediately  preceding  fatal  Aldie.  Some  of  his  field  officers, 
younger  men  than  himselt,   were  about  him  in  social  conversation. 
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!  when  he  rather  abruptly,  but  in  ii  pleasant  manner,  said  :  **  VVeH, 
youug  men,  I  now  warn  each  of  you  that  you  will  never  get  promo- 

\  tion  by  my  resignation.      It.  therefore,  you  desire  advancement,  you 

!  must  either   help   get  me   promoted   out  of   your  way   or  get   me 

J  killed."  Those  words  expressed  the  unwavering  purpose,  persistent 
will   and   indomitable    spirit  of  the  soldier,   the  patriot,   the    man. 

|  The}'   were   startling  words,   even  when  he  uttered  them,  but  how 

J  immeasurably  more  significant  they  became  a  few  days  later,  when 

|  he  redeemed  them   with  the  infinite  price  of  his  life.     The  manner 

I  of  his  death  was  the  natural  and  fitting  climax  of  his  life.      I  might 

j  dwell   upon   that  thrilling  scene,    for  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  bend 

!  over  his   bod}'  and  discover  that  his  spirit  had  departed.     But  the 

|  story  has  often  been  told  and  is  now  a  part  of  our  country's  history. 

:  I  will  therefore  pass  on. 

As  for  the  promotion  to  which  he  referred,  he  was  rapidly  helping 
I  himself  to  it  and  stood  not  in  need  of  the  help  of  others.  A  strong, 
|  confident  and  dignified  man.  possessing  personal  magnetism  in  a 
■  very  high  degree,  his  presence  and  bearing  were  such  as  naturally 
!  inspire  confidence.  His  superiors,  therefore,  charged  him  with  im- 
!  portant  duties  without  hesitation,  while  his  inferiors  in  rank  trusted 
i  him  with  confidence  akin  to  that  which  children  repose  in  parents. 
I  He  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  promotion  was  undoubtedly  in 
!  store  for  him.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  rank  to-day  with  the  distin- 
guished generals  of  the  world. 

Such  reflections   ma}'  possibly  increase  our  regrets  for  his  loss. 

i  But  let  us  remember  that  even  the  greatest  misfortunes  are  wont  to 
afford  some  compensations.  In  this  case,  we  see  to-day.  nearly 
twenty  years  after  his  death,  his  devoted  followers  coming  from 
every  quarter,  making  a  pilgrimage  of  love  to  his  grave.     His  per- 

I    sonal  friends  and  neighbor^  and  their  children  unite  to  reverence  his 

;  name  and  honor  his  memory.  Now  I  believe  that  this  homage, 
these  manifestations  of  living,  devoted  affection   would  be   far  more 

:  acceptable  to  his  great  nature  than  any  amount  of  merely  official 
distinction  that  could  have  been  conferred  upon  him.  And,  further- 
more, these  manifestations,  these  rites  will  not  cease  with  to-day  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  Association  of  the  First  "Maine  Cavalry  shall 
exist,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  survivor  of  his  illustrious  regiment 
of  more  than  three  score  battles,  so  long  will  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Douty  be  embalmed  in  affection,  so   long  will  his  name  be  spoken 
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with  reverence,  and  in  the  language  of  the  sentiment  given,  so  long, 

at  Least,  "  his   comrades  will  keep   green  the   mound  which  covers 

him. 

C.  H.   Smith. 


Seegt.  Hall  said  : 

Comrades:     I  offer,  as  the  next  regular  toast 

"The  Soldier  at  Home." 

And  call  upon  Comrade  E.  P.  Tobie  for  a  response. 

WHIFFS    OF    SMOKE. 

As  1  sit  down  for  my  evening  smoke,  I  find  that  I've  left  my  pipe 
down  town,  and  so  select  one  from  half  a  dozen  that  are  carefully 
laid  away  and  religiously  kept,  each  one  of  which  is  full  of  the 
liveliest  kind  of  history. 

"  My  pipe,  'tis  but  the  knot  of  the  root  of  the  brier  wood  tree, 
But  it  turns  niy  heart  to  the  southward — 'Roy  gave  it  me." 

'Tis  a  common  brier  wood  pipe,  simple  in  construction,  of  not 
very  large  cost  and  was  given  me  by  my  brother  'Roy  when  I  bade  him 
"good  bye"  in  Portland,  as  I  was  starting  on  my  return  to  the 
front  at  the  expiration  of  m}-  veteran  furlough,  on  the  last  day  of 
April,  1804,  I  being  then  a  sergeant  in  Company  G  of  this  glorious 
old  regiment.  This  pipe  was  my  boon  companion,  my  confidential 
friend,  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sharer  of  my  sorrows,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  on  the 
march,  on  picket,  on  the  skirmish  line,  on  the  field,  in  bivouac, 
under  all  circumstances,  through  all  those  glorious  months  from  the 
time  little  Phil  Sheridan  took  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  grand 
old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  and  it  was  a  friend  always  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  me,  always  kind,  always  suited  to  my  varied  moods — in 
short  a  friend  that  never  went  back  on  me  in  any  way.  No  man 
ever  had  a  tinner  or  better  friend  than  this  pipe,  which  I  called 
"Sweet  Brier." 

And  many  a  time  in  those  days  strange  things  appeared  to  my  eyo. 

As  the  smoke  t'rom  my  brier  wood  pipe  sailed  up  between  me  and  the  sky. 

Ami  now,  as  I  till  and  light  it,  and  the  smoke  curls  gracefully 
upward,  what  scenes  come  up  before  me.  I  am  back  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the   tenth  of  May,  18(51,  hardly  two  weeks   after  I  first    put 
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Sweet  Brier  to  my  1  ips.  We  are  on  Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond, 
and  this  is  the  second  day  outside  our  Hues.  We  are  awakened 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  cannon  and  the  screaming  of 
shells  Hying  over  our  bivouac,  near  Beaver  Dam  Station.  We  eat 
our  frugal  breakfast  hurriedly  and  move  out,  it  being  the  turn  of 
this  regiment  to  take  the  advance.  Company  G  has  the  right  of 
the  regiment,  and  I  am  in  the  tirst  set  of  fours.  When  the  advance 
guard  is  formed,  Private  Albert  J.  Roberts  takes  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  road  alone — the  foremost  man  in  the  whole  command. 
A  dozen  or  twenty  yards  to  his  rear  are  Private  Charles  Delano  and 
myself,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  while  still  further  to  the  rear 
are  a  squad  of  four  men,  then  a  squad  of  eight,  then  the  company, 
and  then  the  regiment,  the  several  sub-divisions  being  some  twenty 
yards  or  more  apart.  On  either  side  of  the  advance  guard  is  a  quar- 
tette of  flankers,  one  in  command  of  Corporal  George  Northrop  and 
the  other  in  command  of  Corporal  Joseph  II.  Coffin,  the  men  of 
each  marching  in  line  a  few  yards  apart,  keeping  as  far  away  from  the 
column  as  they  can  do  and  have  one  man  all  the  time  in  sight  of  it, 
and  all  the  time  keeping  within  sight  of  each  other.  As  soon  as  the 
advance  is  formed  we  start,  and  have  got  hardly  a  pistol  shot  from 
Sheridan's  headquarters,  when  we  see  three  men  standing  by  their 
horses  in  the  corner  of  a  field  by  the  roadside,  close  by  some  woods, 
scarce  fifty  yards  away.  They  look  so  much  like  pickets  that  I  ask 
the  question,  "Can  those  be  our  pickets?"  and  Charley  Delano 
replies,  ''Can't  be — so  near  Sheridan's  headquarters  as  this."  In  a 
moment  those  three  men  deliberately  lire  at  us,  then  mount  and  ride 
into  the  woods.  This  is  a  genuine  surprise.  They  are  the  enemy's 
picket,  and  how  it  happens  they  are  so  near  we  cannot  imagine. 
Perhaps  in  the  excitement  and  in  the  formation  of  the  advance  we 
have  marched  farther  than  we  know,  but  the  impression  is  that  we 
are  as  yet  close  by  Sheridan's  headquarters.  One  of  the  bullets 
strikes  the  ground  directly  in  front  of  Charley  Delano,  and  he 
remarks,  ''That  meant  me.  but  there  wasn't  quite  powder  enough." 
Our  carbines  are  ready,  and  we  tire  at  once,  but  to  no  effect.  Lieut. 
Col.  Boo'hby,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  advance,  shouts,  "  Forward, 
there — forward,  march  right  along  as  though  there  was  nothing 
there,  and  shoot  them  whenever  you  see  them."  We  march  a  short 
distance,  when  these  three  men  again  conn4  into  the  road,  tire,  and 
again  disappear.  We  lire.  also.  .lust  thru  a  dismounted  man 
comes  in  sight,  and  Roberts  is  about  to  tire,  when    the  man  swings 
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his    hat    in    token    of    surrender,    and    Roberts    drops   his  carbine, 

;    ik  throwing  away,"  as  he  says,  "a  good  shot."     The  man   pretends 

!    to  be  everything  he  isn't,  as  usual.     He   is   asked   how  many  rebs 

'•   there   are   in   the   woods,    and   replies,    "  Not  more'n    a    dozen,    I 

\   reckon."     He  sticks  to  this,  and  with  the  warning,  "If  you're  lying 

!    we'll  cut  your  d — d   tongue  out,"  he  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  rear. 

I  often  wonder  if  his  tongue  was  cut  out  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

We  keep  up  this  sort  of  inarching  fight — the  enemy  coming  out  of 

|   the   woods  occasionally  and   firing,  and   we   firing  at  them — for  a 

couple  of  miles  or  so,  when  suddenly  as  we  turn  a  corner  we  find  a 

|   score  or  more  drawn  up  in  line  on  rising  ground — on  the  left  of  the 

road,  behind  a  fence.     The  Lieutenant  Colonel  orders  us  to  charge — 

;  just  the  advance  guard,  the  four  men  in  rear  of  us,  and  the  flankers 

:   on   the  left  of  the  road  (the  flankers  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  in 

|  the  woods)  and  we  do  so,  driving  them  away.     As  we  reach  the  top 

I   of  the  hill  we  see,  across  a  field  and  a  ditch,  a  couple  hundred  }*ards 

:   away,  a  long  line  of  them,  evidently  waiting  for  us.     We  are  again 

I   ordered  to  charge,  but  we  think  that  is  too  much.     The  Lieutenant 

;   Colonel  disappears,  and  I  find  myself  the  ranking  man  (sergeant) 

I   in  command  of  a  squad  of  seven  or  eight  men,  sitting  on  our  horses 

j    at  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a  couple   hundred  men  shooting  at  us  at 

their  leisure,  and  with  none  of  the  regiment  in  sight.     This,  also,  is 

■    too  much.     We  dismount,  send  the  horses  back  out  of  the  way,  take 

position  behind  a  fence,  and  pepper  away  at  that  line  of  the  enenry 

I    at  our  liveliest.     Just  as  we  get  settled  there,  up  comes  the  next 

'    squad  of  the  advance  guard.     I  look  up,  and  seeing  George  Delano, 

I  ask  if  anyone   is  hurt.     He  replies,  "Charley  is  killed."     Brave 

!  little  fellow,  he  does'nt  leave  his  place,  even  too  look  after  his   dead 

'    brother,  without  orders,  but  when  I  tell  him  to  go  he  loses  no  time. 

I  learn  that  Charley  was  shot  through  the  head  as  we  charged.     We 

stay  behind  the  fence  a  few  moments,  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of 

many  horsemen,  and   in  a   moment   more   several   squadrons  of  the 

|    regiment,  in  line  of  battle,  sweep  by  us  down  the  hill,  and  a  couple 

,    squadrons  go  by  us  down  the  road,  in  column.     Did  ever  anything 

in  this  world  look  so  good   as   those   squadrons   as  they  dash   by? 

Was  there   ever  anything  more  exhilarating  than   seeing  that  rebel 

line  "get  up  and  get"  as  our  boys  approach  them?     The  duty  of 

the  tittle  squad  in  the  corner  of  the  fence  is  over  for  the  time.     We 

g«>  back  to  our   horses,  bury  Charley  Pehttid   by  -a  little   house,  bid 

good  bye  to  Corporal  Northrop,  who  is  wounded  through  the  body. 
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and  then  follow  along  the  column  at  our  leisure.  This  is  a  little 
fight — it  won't  appear  in  the  newspapers  under  big  headings,  nor 
go  down  to  history,  but  it  is  a  costly  fight  for  ns.  Company  G  loses 
one  killed  and  one  severely  wounded,  and  the  regiment  loses  Lieut. 
Colonel  Boothby,  as  brave  and  good  an  officer  as  ever  drew  a  sabre. 
He  is  wounded  while  ordering  us  to  charge  the  second  time,  and 
dies  from  the  wound. 

The  next  day,  03-  the  mutations  of  the  regular  order  of  march. 
we  are  the   rear  guard.     We   never  enjoy  being  rear  guard  in  the 
enemy's  country — it  is  too  much  like  retreating.      Before  the  column 
starts,  and  while  we  are   patiently  waiting  to  take  our  place  at  the 
rear,  the  pickets  are  attacked,  and  we  go  to  their  support.     Hastily 
dismounting,  we  rush  into  the  woods,  join  the   skirmish   line  and 
open  fire,  but   are  there  only  a  few  moments  when  we  are   ordered 
back  to  our  horses  as  quickly  as  possible.     We  know   that  means 
business,  but  don't  know  just  what  sort  of  business.     We  do   our 
level  best  to  get  to  the  horses,  and  have  reached  them  and  most  of 
I    us  are  mounted,  when   down  upon  us  comes  the  enemy,  charging  in 
I   three  columns.     If  one  wants  to  see  a  cavalry  charge  in  all  its  majesty 
I    and  grandeur,  he  wants  to  see  it  coming  upon  him  when  he  is  not 
j   quite  prepared  for  it.     It  is  one    of    the    grandest    sights    I    ever 
J    saw,  and   terrible  in  its   grandeur.     But  onee  is  enough  for  one  life- 
i    time.     We  give  the  charging  columns  a  volley,  but  it  doesn't  check 
I    them  in  the  least.     We  come  "Fours  right  about,"  fall  back  a  few 
steps  and  load,  and  then  "Fours  right  about"  again,  and  give  them 
I    another  volley.     This  doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good.     We  do  this 
,    again  and  again.      In  the  haste  of  mounting  we  were  not  "  counted 
oil","  and  though  most  of  us  are  in  our  plaees.  enough  are  out   of 
place  to  make  trouble,  and   by  the  time  we  wheel  by  fours  half  a 
I    dozen  times  we  are  badly  mixed  up  and   there  is  dire  confusion. 
Our  support  has  left  us,  and  so  this  last  time  we  wheel  we  break  for 
the  shelter  of  the  woods  in  our  rear.     The  enemy  is  all  in  amongst 
us.  and  there   are  hand  to  hand   lighting,  and   hard   blows,  and  nar- 
row escapes.     The   confusion   is   not   for  long.     Other   troops   are 
near,  and  the  enemy  is  driven  back.      This  is  another  "little  aihtir" 
— just  an    attack  on  the  rear  guard,  but  it  costs  the  regiment  forty- 
seven  good  men  and  true,  and  it  costs  the  enemy  their  cavalry  leader, 
(Jen.  (lordon.  who  receives  wounds  which  cause  his  death.     All  thai 
day  we  march  along  slowly,  stopping  often  to  form  a  skirmish    line 
to  keep  off  the  enemy,  and   doing  more    fighting   than   marching  all 
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day  long.     But  rear  guard  memories  are  the  least  pleasant  of  mem- 
ories, and  I  bid  them  begone. 

As  the  smoke  curls  gracefully  around  me  it  takes  on  the  form  of 
the  smoke  of  battle.  We  are  at  Hawes'  Shop  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1864.  We  have  just  got  back  from  Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond. 
and  Grant  being  ready  for  another  of  his  wonderful  flank  move- 
ments, we  are  sent  off  in  the  advance.  We  march  all  night,  cross 
the  Pamunkey  river  on  pontoons  at  Ilanovertown  Ferrj"  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  halt  on  some  bottom  land  near  the  river.  Our  horses  revel 
in  the  clover,  and  we  revel  on  strawberries,  which  are  growing  all 
around  us.  We  have  some  skirmishing  that  day,  but  nothing 
serious.  The  next  day  is  the  battle  which  Gen.  Grant  writes  down 
as  one  of  the  most  severe!)'  contested  cavalry  fights  of  the  war.  It 
is  our  fortune  to  serve  during  this  battle  as  support  for  a  battery, 
and  we  are  not  happy.  The  battery  is  posted  on  a  rising  ground. 
with  woods  on  the  right,  while  the  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  line  in 
in  rear  of  the  rising  ground,  with  the  right  resting  on  the  woods, — 
sa}'  a  hundred  yards  from  the  battery.  Our  battery  opens  ;  the 
enemy's  battery  replies.  The  shells  and  solid  shot  come  screaming 
oyer  our  heads,  too  social  to  be  pleasant.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  there  and  take  what  comes  with  as  much  resignation  as  we 
can.  We  get  the  noise  of  the  battle  without  its  excitement,  and  the 
danger  without  the  glory  and  without  the  forgetfulness  of  danger 
that  activity  brings.  Shells  never  scream  so  fiercely  or  sound  so 
wickedly  as  under  those  conditions.  We  can  only  think  and  hope. 
and  our  nerves  are  sorely  tried.  We  are  inclined  to  wish  the  enemy 
would  charge  on  our  battery  so  we  can  have  something  to  do.  Soon 
a  shell  strikes  into  Company  C,  taking  out  a  couple  of  horses  and 
wounding  William  Wieler.  and  rolling  along,  stops  directly  under 
the  horse  of  Lieut.  Col.  Cilley.  The  lieutenant  colonel  strikes  spurs 
into  his  horse  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  horse  is  frightened,  and 
and  instead  of  going,  jumps  up  and  down  right  over  the  shell,  the 
fuze  to  whieh  is  solemnly  whizzing.  The  lieutenant  colonel  look> 
sort  of  funny  but  he  can't  help  himself.  We  look  at  the  shell  with 
horror,  expecting  to  see  it  burst.  It  does  burst,  but  fortunately 
and  miraculously  it  does  no  further  damage. 

After  a  while  we  are   allowed  to  dismount   and  sit  down  on  the 

ground   in  front  of  our  horses.     This  is  an    improvement  on  sitting 

i   on  the  horses,  and  .we  feel  better.     Most  of  us  lie  Hat  on  the  ground. 

and  if  before  night  we  work  ourselves  into  the  earth  a  little,  'tis  not 
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to  be  wondered  at.  Hardly  have  we  got  dismounted  when  a  shell 
comes  crashing  through  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  takes  off  a  couple 
of  legs  of  Sergeant  Jumper's  horse  in  such  a  manner  that  had  the 
sergeant  been  mounted,  his  own  right  leg  would  have  gone  also. 
The  sergeant  is  very  sorry  for  his  horse,  but  glad  he  dismounted 
just  as  he  did,  and  so  are  we,  for  he  is  a  right  good  fellow.  The 
poor  horse  is  killed.  The  sergeant  takes  off  his  blankets,  tent,  &c», 
empties  his  saddle-bags  and  distributes  as  much  of  his  wordty  goods 
as  he  cannot  conveniently  cany  on  foot  among  his  comrades  to  take 
care  of  until  he  gets  back,  bids  us  good-bye,  and  goes  off.  It  is  a 
sorrowiul  good  bye,  for  we  know  not  when  we  may  see  him  again. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  comes  back  mounted,  gathers  up  his 
world}'  goods  again,  and  takes  his  place  in  the  line  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  We  inquire  where  he  got  a  horse  so  quickly, 
and  learn  that  he  found  a  man  belonging  to  the  company  who  was 
sick  and  took  his. 

Still  we  lie  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  counting  every 
shot  or  shell  that  goes  over  our  heads  as  one  less  to  come — 
counting  the  minutes,  which  seem  hours.  Near  the  centre  and  in 
front  of  our  line  of  support  is  an  old  chimnc}-  of  the  regular  Virginia 
pattern.  The  house  has  been  gone  long  ago.  We  look  up  at  that 
chimney  and  speculate  upon  the  directions  in  which  the  bricks  will 
fly  if  a  solid  shot  strikes  it  fairly,  and  calculate  our  chances  in  such 
a  case.  We  smoke,  talk,  try  to  joke,  and  do  our  best  to  keep  jolly, 
but  it  is  a  sickly  sort  of  jollity.  And  all  the  time  our  battery  is 
pounding  away,  and  we  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  shot  and  shell 
the  enemy  is  sending  over  to  silence  the  battery.  Thus  passes 
away  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  a  long  while  before  the  welcome  dark- 
ness comes  and  the  intense  strain  is  over.  We  have  taken  part, 
and  an  important  part,  in  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  cavalry 
fights  of  the  war,  yet  have  not  fired  a  shot  or  seen  a  rebel.  We 
have  really  been  in  little  danger — our  loss  is  but  two  or  three  men 
and  hah  a  dozen  horses — but  wre  have  shown  quite  as  much  courage 
as  our  comrades  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  there  was  no  time 
during  the  engagement  that  we  would  not  willingly  have  changed 
places  with  them. 

As  this  vision  fades  away  in  the  smoke,  visions  of  picket  take  its 
place.  I  am  on  picket  on  the  left  of  the  line  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
July  15th,  1m>1,  near  what  is  known  as  the  ,k  <  rrecley  Farm,"  and 
am  sergeant  of  one  of  the  reliefs.     My  line  extends  for  a  couple   oi% 
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miles  or  so,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  Greeley  mansion,  situated  on  a 
road  which  runs  across  the  lines.  The  enemy's  line  is  in  front,  just 
in  sight  in  the  woods,  say  seventy-five  yards  away.  While  my  relief 
is  on  duty  I  remain  near  this  house,  occasionally  riding  along  the 
line  to  see  how  things  are.  The  first  day  I  was  there,  a  man  from 
the  enemy's  pickets  comes  down  the  road  a  short  distance  waving  a 
paper.  I  have  nothing  in  the  newspaper  line  but  a  religious  weekly 
published  in  New  Hampshire — twThe  Morning  Star," — and  not  sup- 
posing he  will  care  for  that,  and  knowing  it  is  against  orders  to 
communicate  with  the  enemy,  I  at  first  pay  no  attention  to  him. 
But  he  remains  there,  the  man  on  post  wants  to  go  down  and  meet 
him.  and  I  finally  let  him  go.  The  reb.  kicks  at  that  sort  of  an 
exchange,  but  finally  swaps,  and  sends  me  back  a  kind  message, 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  that  I  feel  he  can  be  trusted.  We  have 
pleasant  communication  with  each  other  the  next  day.  The  third 
morning,  as  my  men  are  being  relieved,  there  are  sounds  of  rapid 
firing  on  the  right  of  my  line.  The  next  relief  has  gone  up  the  line, 
and  part  of  my  men  have  been  relieved.  jNIyself  and  others  are 
enjoying  a  good  hearty  wash  at  the  pump  in  front  of  the  house, 
while  some  of  my  men  are  in  the  house  taking  a  bath.  We  get  our- 
selves together  lively  and  ride  up  there,  but  the  firing  lasts  only  a 
moment,  and  all  is  quiet  long  before  we  get  there.  I  find  an  attack 
has  been  made  on  the  right  of  my  line,  one  man — James  Burns — 
captured,  the  horse  of  another  man — Thomas  II.  Moore — shot,  the 
remainder  of  the  men  driven  in,  and  then  the  enemy  had  fallen  back. 
I  am  pretty  mad — mad  clear  through.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
I  am  some  to  blame — that  perhaps  my  friendly  relations  with  the 
rebel  picket  have  caused  me  to  be  less  careful — that  he  has  lulled 
me  into  a  feeling  of  security  purposely  that  this  attack  may  be  bet- 
ter made,  although  there  is  no  reason  for  thus  thinking.  I  am  not 
happy  a  bit  that  forenoon,  and  am  pretty  ugly  the  next  time  my 
relief  goes  on  picket.  Hardly  have  I  got  my  men  posted  when  out 
comes  my  rebel  friend,  waving  a  paper  and  motioning  for  me  to 
come  down.  I  think  that  the  height  of  cheek  and  am  tempted  to 
order  my  men  to  fire,  but  that  wont  do,  and  seeing  him  more  than 
usually  anxious,  I  let  my  man  go  to  meet  him.  When  he 
comes  back  he  brings  a  note  from  the  reb.,  expressing  his  sorrow 
for  what  occurred  in  the  morniivg,  and  saying  his  command  had  none 
of  ^.  but  that  the  regiment  on  his  Left*  which  was  opposite  the  right 
of  my  line,  had  been  relieved  the  night  before  by  a  Texas   regiment 
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that  know  nothing  about  picket  duty,  and  they  had  made  the  attack. 
I  feel  better  matured  toward  him.  but  [  don't  get  my  man  back.  He 
conies  back,  though.  The  next  winter,  as  I  am  out  back  of  head- 
quarters, I  see  some  one  coming  along  with  his  duds  on  his  back. 
Before  I  notice  who  it  is,  he  sings  out,  **  Hallo,  Sergeant,  I  owe  you 
one."  "For  what?"  say  I,  as  1  recognize  Jamie  Burns,  the  same 
that  was  stolen  from  my  picket  line,  as  above  stated.  t;  For  putting 
me  on  picket  that  day,"  replies  he.  He  had  been  taken  to  Ander- 
sonville,  but  escaped,  joined  Sherman's  arm}',  and  marched  to  the 
sea,  and  was  now  rejoining  the  regiment. 

Man}'  and  many  scenes  of  picket  life  sport  in  the  wispiug  smoke, 
and  I  enjoy  them  all  over  again,  for  those  are  pleasant  memories. 
Picket  in  good  weather  is  ever  pleasant,  and  even  in  bad  weather, 
we  manage  to  extract  some  comfort  out  of  it.  I  mean  picket  at  the 
front,  or  near  the  enemy.  Picket  in  the  rear,  on  the  lookout  for 
guerrillas,  where  one  is  liable  to  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood  at  any 
moment,  is  a  far  different  thing,  and  ranks  with  supporting  a  bat- 
tery and  rear  guard — among  tiie  meanest  parts  of  the  service. 

Now  come  up  visions  of  marches — many  marches  under  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  but  none  under  such  circumstances  that  to  look  back 
upon  them  now  is  not  pleasant.  As  a  general  thing,  I  am  happy  as 
soon  as  I  get  in  the  saddle  and  the  column  starts.  Even  marching 
in  the  rain  is  better  than  remaining  quietly,  without  shelter,  where 
we  went  into  bivouac  the  night  before.  I  am  on  a  march  in  April, 
18G3,  while  preparing  to  start  on  Stoneman's  raid.  We  bivouac  in 
some  woods  near  the  Pappahannock,  and  "  turn  in"  with  everything 
serene.  We  are  routed  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be 
ready  to  start  in  an  hour,  and  (ind  that  it  has  been  raining  smartly 
since  midnight.  We  eat  our  little  breakfast  and  then  huddle  around 
the  (ires,  trying  to  keep  comfortable,  growing  wetter  and  more 
uncomfortable  and  crosser  every  moment,  wondering  tv  Wliv  don't 
the  army  move?"  now  trying  to  keep  up  our  spirits  by  a  song,  ami 
now  by  grumbling  and  growling  (do  the  poor  mortals  who  were 
never  in  the  arniy  know  the  sweet  relief  of  grumbling?)  until  after 
daylight  before  starting.  And  when  we  do  start,  the  rain  and  the 
nuid  make1  it  as  uncomfortable  marching  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Our  ponchos  keep  off  a  portion  of  the  rain,  but  only  a  portion.  We 
poke  along  for  an  hour  or  so.  making  perhaps  a  mill — not  more  than 
that- — as  wet  and  sour  and  glum  a  body  of  troupers  as  ever  was 
-ecu.      Every  man  is  mum,  or  only  speaks  to  growl.    Even  smoking 
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falls  to  do  any  good.  Sergeant  Jumper  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
sings  out.  "O,  dear,  will  somebody  say  something  to  make  me 
laugh?"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  would  have  enlivened 
us,  but  it  fails  to  now.  Then  a  joker,  who  is  suffering  the  same 
way,  thinks  to  make  some  fun,  and  riding  up  to  Captain  Virgin,  tips 
his  hat  and  says,  in  the  most  serious  tones,  kt  Captain,  I'd  Like  to 
lose  half  a  day."  To  his  surprise,  disgust,  and  no  little  amusement, 
the  captain  takes  his  request  literally,  and  replies  most  lugubriously, 
kb  Where  would  you  go  to?"  The  trooper  rides  back  to  his  place. 
abashed  at  the  failure  of  his  joke,  and  wondering  if  the  Captain 
thinks  he  is  a  thundering  fool.  But  he  often  laughs  as  he  thinks  of 
the  Captain's  reply.  After  a  couple  hours  of  this  sort  of  marching, 
we  are  drawn  up  and  dismounted  on  a  small  bill  in  the  edge  of  some 
nice,  clean  woods,  with  lots  of  rail  fence  close  by.  In  a  moment 
that  fence  is  coming  up  the  hill  on  the  backs  of  cavalry  jackets,  sus- 
tained by  visions  of  hot  fires,  and  warmth,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
something  like  comfort.  Another  moment,  and  orders  are  received 
to  build  no  fires,  as  we  are  going  to  surprise  the  enemy  and  don't 
want  him  to  see  the  smoke.  Then  there  is  growling  beyond  any 
idea  of  the  civilian  mind,  and  for  a  few  moments  all  is  dark.  But 
the  soldier's  disposition  will  not  give  in  for  long,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  and  we  joke  and  laugh  and  sing  ourselves  into  good 
humor  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  the  rain,  and  by  the  time  we  are  truly 
happy  we  are  ordered  to  build  fires  and  go  into  camp,  as  the  move- 
ment is  abandoned  on  account  of  the  rain  and  mud.  Do  the  people 
of  the  North,  generally,  kuow  what  the  words  *w  Virginia  mud" 
means  ? 

The  smoke  takes  another  curl,  and  I  am  in  the  bivouac ;  the 
pleasant  bivouac,  where  we  sleep  on  our  blankets  under  the  bin*' 
sky,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  sleep  such  sweet  sleep  as  has  been 
a  stranger  for  many  a  day  ;  the  bivouac  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
it  is  cold  enough  to  make  the  ruddy  camp  fire  comfortable,  and  where 
around  these  fires  sociability  and  real  comfort  reign  supreme  ;  t!i-' 
bivouac  in  the  rain,  where  we  try  to  extract  comfort  by  using  a 
couple  fence  rails  for  a  mattress,  and  where  an  old  gate  to  sleep  on 
makes  us  perfectly  happy  ;  the  bivouac  in  line  of  battle,  every  man 
holding  his  horse  by  the  briddle  and  sleeping  soundly,  nor  thinks  of 
the  horse  stepping  on  him  ;  the  bivouac  in  the  extreme  cold,  when, 
with  feet  to  a  rousing  (ire,  we  laugh  at  the  freezing  temperature,  the 
evening  cup  of  coffee  and  the  evening   smoke,    which  cause   entire 
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forget fuln ess  of  the  hard  march  of  the  day.  of  the  discomforts  of  the 

hour,  or  of  what  may  happen  on  the  morrow;  the  bivouoc  while  on 

picket,  with  its  four  hours  sleep  at  a  time  and  the  night's  rest  broken 

by  a  turn  of  two  hours  on  post  or  by  an  alarm   along  the  line  ;  the 

bivouac  the   night  before   Lee's  surrender,   when  sweet  dreams  of 

;   home  visit  us  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  are  disturbed  at  early  dawn 

by  an  attack  upon  us,  which  attack  opens  the  last  fight  of  the  war ; 

i   the  camp  in  winter  quarters,  when,  in  our  huts  made  of  logs  and 

i   mud  (the  only  use  I  ever  knew  Virginia  mud  to  be  put  to),  and  cov- 

l   ered  with  our  shelter  tents,  and  with  our  cosy  fires,   we   take   such 

j   solid  comfort  as  to  incline  us  to  pity  the  poor  people   at  home   who 

have  no  idea  what  real  comfort  is. 

There  are  other  scenes  in  the  smoke,  and  I  am  on  a  foraging  ex- 

!   pedition — one  of  a  party  down  on  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  spring 

|   of  lSGo.     We  are  in  front  of  a  mansion  where  are  an  old  lady  and 

!   two  pretty  daughters,  all  thoroughly  secesh.     The  girls  are  as  pert 

and  saucy   as   they   are   pretty,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  their 

rebel  sentiments  or  to  often  repeat  their  wish  that  '*  some  of  our 

i   fellows   would  come  along  now  and  take  you  uns  prisoners."     We 

\   find  but  little  in  the  house  or  adjoining  buildings,   but  there  is   a 

large  barn  close  by  toward  which  Lieut.  Fray,  who  is  in  command 

'   of  the  expedition,  looks  longingly.     If  that  barn  is  full  of  hay  or  grain 

j    we  need  go  no  further.     But  it  is  locked.     The  Lieutenant  asks  for 

I   the  key.     The  old  lady  refuses  ;  she  will  listen  to  no  argument  or 

entreaty,     The  Lieutenant  procures  a  long  stick  of  timber,  mans  it 

I   with  half  a  dozen  men,  points  it  toward  the  door  as  a  battering  rain. 

;   and,  taking  out  his  watch,  says,  ''I'll  give  3-011  just  five  minutes  to 

give  me  the  key.     She  falls  upon  her  knees  on  the  ground  in  prayer. 

The  Lieutenant  calls  out  kt  one  minute  !  "     She  increases  her  fervor 

and  calls  upon  God  for  vengeance  upon  us.      "  Two  minutes  !  "  says 

the  Lieutenant.     She  still  prays.     We  begin  to  feel  awkward  under 

our  jackets.      "  Three  minutes  !- four  minutes  ! — only  one  minute 

more,"  says  the  Lieutenant.  She  is  still  engaged  in  prayer.  ''Five 
minutes  !  "  says  the  Lieutenant,  and  the  old  lady  arises  from  her 
iknees  and  stands  erect,  looking  straight  at  him.  We  are  breathless. 
The  Lieutenant  waits  a  moment  to  give  her  one  more  chance,  and 
then  gives  the  order  ''Down  with  it."  The  door  comes  down,  we  rush 
in  and  find — not  enough  to  starve  a  mouse  on.  The  Lieutenant 
looks  sheepish.  The  woman  is  calm.  We  are  not  really  happy. 
Again  the  curling  smoke  assumes  new  forms  and  I  am  at  Appa- 
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mattox  Court  House,  April  9tb,  I860.  We  wake  up  at  the  first 
streak  of  dawn,  or  rather  are  awakened  by  firing  upon  our  line, 
which  was  formed  at  midnight,  hi  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  across 
the  Lynchburg  road  and  near  the  brow  of  Clover  Hill.  We  return 
the  fire,  of  course,  and  in  a  moment  we  are  briskly  fighting.  The 
enemy  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  drive  us  from  the  road,  which  is 
the  only  chance  for  Lee's  army  to  escape,  and  brings  up  infantry  in 
large  force  both  in  our  front  and  on  our  left.  Our  little  cavalry 
I  brigade,  under  our  own  loved  Colonel,  Charles  H.  Smith,  flushed 
with  a  week's  brilliant  successful  campaigning,  fights  stubbornly. 
There  is  probably  no  other  instance  during  the  war  when  so  small  a 
force  holds  at  bay,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  force  so  much  larger  than  its 
own  in  a  fair,  open-field  fight.  But  we  have  the  prestige  of  victory, 
they  the  prestige  of  defeat.  After  some  hours'  fighting  at  this 
unequal  odds,  by  mere  force  of  numbers  they  press  our  line  around 
with  the  road  and  then  back  from  it.  But  it  is  the  hardest  pressing 
back  those  men  ever  had  to  do.  Step  by  step,  and  short  steps  at 
that,  and  with  every  step  a  volley  from  our  carbines,  we  retire  across 
the  field,  and  just  as  we  reach  the  woods  the  colored  troops  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  corps  relieve  us,  form  a  line,  charge  across  the  field, 
and  the  enemy  disappears.  We  find  our  horses,  count  up  the  cas- 
ualties, eat  a  hardtack  or  two  and  patiently  await  further  orders, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  fight  again.  I  am  just 
lighting  "sweet  brier"  when  an  orderly  rides  by  at  full  speed,  sing- 
ing out  promiscuously  '*  Lee's  surrendered  !  "  We  don't  take  any 
stock  in  this,  but  cannot  help  talking  about  it.  The  rumor  comes 
from  another  source,  still  we  don't  believe  it.  Lieut.  Col.  Cill«  v 
speaks  to  Capt.  Hall  in  a  hesitating,  half-ashamed  way,  saying. 
wi  Captain,  there's  a  rumor  that  Lee  has  surrendered."  u  1  know 
there  is  such  a  rumor,"  replied  the  Captain,  as  if  fearful  the  Colonel's 
reputation  might  be  in  danger,  "but  I  wouldn't  say  anything  about 
;  it  just}  et."  The  rumors  came  thicker  and  faster,  and  certainly  the 
!  silence  where  we  had  expected  a  terrific  fire  must  mean  something. 
'  We  are  ordered  to  mount  and  go  to  the  front.  The  Second  New  York 
Mounted  [titles  has  the  right  of  the  brigade.  Their  Colonel,  who* 
!  can  drive  oxen  Quite  as  well  as  command  a  regiment,  though  a  good 
;  lighting  man.  rides  oil  a  short  distance,  looks  around,  and  seen*- 
his  command  has  not  yet  started  he  rides  baek  and  gives  the  ord'  i 
:  in  what  is  intended  to  he  a  military  tone  and  maimer,  "Stretch  o\\\ 
i   hei'e  my  pets — brigade  headquarters  is  a  long  ways  ahead."     Th  ;> 
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obey  this  order  and  wo  follow.  We  ride  a  short  distance  and  draw 
up  in  line  on  the  same  field  where  we  were  lighting  an  hour  before. 
All  is  quiet.  The  officers  ride  to  the  brow  of  Clover  Hill  and  come 
back  saying  they  can  see  the  flag  of  truce  and  the  two  armies  lying 
on  their  arms.  That  settles  the  question,  at  least,  that  a  confer- 
ence is  being  held  and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  surrender. 

We  ride  back  to  the  rear,  dismount  and  talk  over  the  prospects. 
The  wagons  come  up,  bringing  rations  and  forage  and  a  mail.  We 
read  letters  from  home,  and  then  papers  from  the  North,  three  days 
old,  and  hugely  enjoy  reading  the  editors'  speculations  as  to  the  result 
of  this  campaign.  We  mull  there  until  night,  talking  over  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  conference,  hoping,  fearing,  anxious,  hopeful,  but 
hearing  nothing  definite,  not  caring  to  talk  much,  and  turn  into  our 
blankets  in  a  state  of  suspense.  In  the  morning  we  are  awakened 
by  the  sounds  of  artillery,  rapid  and  heavy,  which  seem  to  us  to  say 
4i  More  fighting,  boys,"  and  some  of  us  sing  out,  in  mocking  tones, 
"How  are  you  Lee  surrendered!"  We  conclude  the  conference 
did  not  result  favorably.  An  officer  rides  to  headquarters,  says  a 
few  words  to  Lieut.  Col.  Cilley  and  rides  away.  The  Lieutenant 
Colonel  shouts,  "  Sergeant  Major  !  "  I  respond,  and  he  says  "Notify 
the  company  commanders  to  be  ready  to  move  out  immediately  ; 
tell  them  we  are  to  go  through  the  rebel  camps,  and  to  caution  the 
men  to  use  no  insulting  language  toward  the  conquered  enemy." 
That  artillery  firing  was  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  surrender.  I  carry 
out  the  order  joyfully,  and  thus,  in  this  indirect  wa}*,  and  some  hours 
after  the  good  people  of  this  dear  old  State  have  begun  to  rejoice 
over  the  news,  do  we,  who  fought  in  the  last  fight,  learn  with  cer- 
tainty of    the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee. 

All  these,  and  more,  come  up  before  me  as  I  sit  and  smoke,  and 
I  again  live  over  those  stirring  scenes. 

"  Kiss  mo  again,  Sweet  Brior,  the  touch  of  your  lip?  to  mine 

Brings  back  the  jrrand  old  memories  with  the  flavor  of  olden  time." 


Comrades,  I  give  you,  as  the  next  regular  toast, 

"  The  State  of  .Maine — A  good  State  to  go  from  and  a  good  State 
to  return  to.     Clod  bless  the  State  of  Maine." 

And  call  upon  Major  II.  C.  Hall  for  a  response. 

The  State  of  Maine  !     A  gobrl  State  to  go  from  and  a  good  State 
to  return  to.      God  bless  the  State  of  Maine. 

"It    is   a  good  State  to   go  from,"    we  sometimes  hear  spoken 
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in  a  spirit  of  contempt,  as  though  it  were  a  place  of  ignor- 
ance and  wretchedness,  the  plague  spot  of  the  nation,  shun- 
ned by  all  reputable  persons,  and  from  which  the  accidentaliy 
good  escape  at  earliest  conciousness,  and,  with  a  feeling  that 
the  honor  of  our  homes  and  of  our  kindred  is  in  question,  we  ask 
why  is  this  ?  Why  is  our  native  State  thus  the  subject  of  derision  and 
ridicule?  Surely  the  fault  cannot  be  in  the  State.  Her  record  is 
exceptionally  pure  and  patriotic,  her  resources  varied  and  valuable, 
her  people  enterprising  and  intelligent,  her  institutions  and  indus- 
tries flourishing  and  prosperous.  Indeed,  she  occupies  a  proud  and 
enviable  position  among  her  sister  States. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  cause?  for  a  cause  must  exist. 
May  it  not  be  iii  the  brain  of  him  who  utters  it?  Let  us  wait  its 
repetition.  Listen!  We  hear  it !  We  see  its  source  !  The  cause 
is  apparent !  A  pardonable  scarcity  of  brains  or  a  superabundance 
of  cheap  vanity;  and,  as  we  view  the  pitiable  fool,  with  glass  re- 
versed, gratifying  his  silly  conceit  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  we 
cannot  repel  the  thought  that  were  he  an  honest  sample  of  the  human 
products  of  Maine,  she  would  justly  merit  the  condemnation  and 
contempt  of  all  civilized  humanity. 

But  it  is  a  noble  State  to  go  from,  for  good  and  worth}"  reasons. 
That  a  prime  orchard  is  a  good  place  for  fruit  to  go  from  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  needs  no  demonstration,  and  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  orchard  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  fruit  it  bears 
is  equally  clear  and  Certain.  So  of  a  State.  Its  character  is  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  it  produces  and  the 
part  they  assume  and  bear  in  the  great  interests  of  the  world.  ]t 
is  competent,  then,  in  support  of  this  proposition,  to  inquire  and 
ascertain  the  character  and  quality  of  the  fruit  Maine  produces,  and. 
lest  we  ma}*  seem  selfish  and  unjust,  we  will  leave  the  State  alto- 
gether for  a  moment  and  learn  of  its  products  in  other  States — their 
reputation  and  worth — aye.  will  let  those  who  have  gone  from  her 
borders  and  have  become  constituent  parts  of  other  States,  not  with 
words,  but  by  what  they  are.  by  what  they  have  done,  speak  of 
their  native  State.  They  are  found,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  In  Massachusetts  and  the  great  Northwest  they  are 
numerous  and  prominent.  They  hold  important  places  of  honor,  of 
trust  and  of  profit-  in  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  in  all 
the  business  interests,  of  the  country. 

You  rarely  take  up  a   Congressional   Director}',   compiled    in   the 
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last  twenty  years,  in  which  yon  will  not  find  the  names  of  more 
Maine  men,  members  of  congress  from  other  States,  than  Maine 
herself  has  there.  In  the  capital  city  of  the  mother  State  they  have 
a  large  share  of  the  first  honors  she  has  to  bestow,  as  witness  the  names 
of  Paine,  of  Parker,  of  Jordan,  of  Bartol,  of  Savage  and  scores 
of  others,  eminent  in  their  places  and  professions. 

And  when  the  threatening  clonds  of  war  were  darkening  our  land, 
the  old  Bay  State  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  brave,  wise 
and  strong  man  at  helm,  and  by  the  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  her 
patriotic  people  the  great  trust  was  imposed  upon  a  Maine  man. 
How  well  lie  fulfilled  that  trust  and  the  highest  hopes  of  his  electors 
let  his  four  successive  elections  and  the  record  of  his  pure  life  and 
patriotic  services  attest.  The  flowers  of  fourteen  summers  have 
bloomed  above  his  grave,  and  }~et  in  every  loyal  home  in  Massachu- 
setts the  name  of  John  A.  Andrew,  the  great  war  governor,  is 
spoken  only  with  affectionate  reverence  and  respect. 

And,  too,  in  later  years,  when  the  same  State  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  blotted  from  the  face  of  this  nation  by  a  political 
comet  with  a  tail  k*a  hundred  and  ten  thousand,"  she  again  sought 
her  strongest  men  to  repel  the  assailant  and  save  the  State,  and  the 
lot  fell  upon  another  Maine  man,  and  Long  may  he  rule.  But  of 
the  contact  and  the  effect !  Suffice  it  to  say  the  map  of  New  Eng- 
land is  unchanged,  and  the  effect  was  no  more  than  the  blowing  up 
of  a  powder  boat  before  a  military  fortification  ;  but  the  comet,  alas  ! 
trainless  and  erratic,  has  since  been  wandering  in  silent  eclipse. 

It  was  once  said  in  my  presence  by  a  worthy  citizen  of  another 
State,  but  with  how  much  of  reason  let  others  judge,  "These  Maine 
men  must  have  the  motto  of  their  State  stamped  upon  their  souls,  it 
is  so  easy  for  them  to  command,  to  direct."  That  many  are  active 
and  emulous  and  possess  laudable  ambitions  and  lofty  aspirations, 
must  be  conceded,  and  when  I  saw  that,  last  year,  counting  only 
one  in  Maine,  there  were  no  less  than  six  Maine  men  governors  of 
as  many  States  of  the  Union,  I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that 
Maine  is  a  good  State  to  go  from  and  that  some  of  her  sons  are 
indeed  imbued  with  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  proud  motto  of  their 
native  State.     . 

Five  minutes,  I  know,  is  time  enough  to  convince  any  sane  man 
that  Maine  is  a  good  State  to  go  from,  but  it  is  small  lime  in  which 
to  make  an  appreciable  beginning  upon  the  pile  of  testimony  that 
erowds  upon  the  mind,  seeking  expression  and  utterance  to  sustain 
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\    it — to  speak  of  the  scholars  and  statesmen,  the  patriots  and  poets. 

i  the  generous  and  good,  living  and  dead,  present  and  absent,  whom 
Maine  has  honored  with  their  births,  and  who  have  honored  her 
with  their  lives.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  were  all  her  other 
history  faded  and  forgotten,  the  proud  record  of  Maine  in  the  war, 
both  in  the  State  and  in  the  field,  would  be  evidence  to  me,  com- 
plete and  conclusive,  that  Maine  is  a  good  State  to  go  from,  and  as 
I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  comrades  here  to-night  and  remember 
the  regiment  of  our  honored  dead,  and  as  I  read  the  suggestive 
names  upon  the  trees,  and  look  again  upon  the  old  standard  bright 
with  the  blood-bought  honors  that  adorn  it,  in  this  presence.  I  freely 
assent  that  if  the  record  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  alone  remained, 
it  would  be  evidence  sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  every  member  of 
this  association  at  least  that  Maine  is  not  only  a  good  State  to  go 
from,  but  of  all  the  States  the  best. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  proposition,  It  is  a  good  State  to  return 
to,  needs  no  demonstration — it  is  an  axiom  to  every  worthy  son  of 
Maine  who  returns  to  breathe  her  healthful  air.  to  tread  her  rugged 
soil  and  to  review  the  scenes  of  his  younger  vears  where  he  early 


learned  the  lessons  of  honesty  and  industry,  without  which  success 
is  but  an  accident  and  of  little  worth,  and  upon  which  as  an  unfailing 
foundation  are  built  the  structures  of  manhood  that  topple  not  nor 
perish  in  a  night. 

God  bless  the  State  of  Maine — aye,  rather,  God  continue  to  bless 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  ma}-  the  State  of  Maine  continue  to  be 
worthy  to  be  blessed. 

Our  sixth  regular  toast  is 

"The  President  of  the  United  States." 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon   Hon.  Hanibal  Hamlin  for 
a  response. 

Mr.    Hamlin   received   a   most  hearty  and    enthusiastic  welcome 


I    from  the  entire  audience,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

i 

j    Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  Ladies  and  Felloio 

Citizens : 

I  know,  ladies,  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving  the  officers  and 
|  soldiers  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  my  first  address.  I  came  not 
j  here  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  ioapEessed  with  the  iinpro- 
!    priety  of  my  speaking  now.      With  that  speaking  talent  within  the 
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ranks  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  which  we  have  witnessed  to-night 
it  is  little  better  than  sacrilege  to  invite  an  outsider  to  address  them. 
But  I  did  come  to  .pay  the  tribute  of  my  own   respect,  by  my  per-   ! 
sonal  attendance,  to  the   gallant  men  who   have   shed  honor   upon 
their  native  State,  and  who  contributed  so  much  in  the  terrible  war 
of  the  rebellion  to  the  vindication  of  national  honor.     I  came  as  well 
to  pa}*  the  homage  of  a  grateful  heart  to  the  remains  of  your  noble 
commander  who  gave  his  life  that  your  countrv  might  live.     I  came 
not  to  speak.     But  you  have  invited  me  to  say  something  in  response    ! 
to  the  toast.  -'The  President  of  the  United  States."     And  the  utter- 
ance of  that  name   sheds  a  gloom   upon  every  face   and  brings  a 
sorrow  in  even'  heart.     We  know,  to-day,  that  -he  is  lingering  upon 
a  couch  of  doubt;  but  we  are   inspired   that  a  just  God   will  spare 
him  for  a  common  country.      [Applause.]     It  is  difficult   to   speak   I 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  an  occasion  and  at  a  time   \ 
like  this.     There  are  emotions  that  stir  the  innermost  heart.     There 
are  the  throbbings  of  a  beating  pulse  that  disturb  the  balance  of  the   : 
mind.     And  yet  a  few  brief  words  it  becomes  my  duty  to  utter. 

I  thought  that  a  good  Providence  had  raised  that  man  to  perform 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  duty  with  which  man  could  be  clothed. 
We  all  thought  we  saw  that  in  an  administration  of  our  government 
under  his  wisdom  there  would  he  still  stronger  fraternal  relations 
between  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  and  that  under  his 
patriotic  rule  you  and  I  and  every  citizen  of  this  broad  land  should 
have  the  protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  And  we  mourn  to-day 
that  the  hand  of  the  assassin  has  stretched  him,  perhaps,  upon  the 
couch  of  death. 

1  know  him  well.  I  have  known  him  long.  And  in  all  his  life  : 
how  capitally  has  he  illustrated  the  character  of  our  institutions, 
and  taught  all  the  boys  of  the  land  that  the  path  to  the  highest  gift 
of  the  freest  people  on  earth  is  open  alike  to  all !  We  know  for- 
tuitous circumstances  surrounded  him.  A  poor  boy,  dependent 
upon  his  own  exertion  and  upon  his  own  labor  to  secure  not  only 
his  livelihood  but  his  education,  we  see  him  elevated  to  the  first 
position  in  this  land.  Since  the  days  of  John  Qniney  Adams,  when 
he  was  President  of  these  United  States,  we  have  seen  no  man  in 
that  office  the  equal  of  flames  A.  Garfield  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments, iu  all  the  endowments  of  manly  greatness,  of  scholarly 
attainments,  and  in  that  which  gives  the  best  knowledge  of  our 
institutions  and  their  workings.  And  we  pause  to  wonder  that 
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under  the  rulings  of  a  Divine  Providence  an  assassin  like  him  who 
sought  the  President's  life  could  possess  the  power  to  make  a  people 
mourn  as  ours  have  mourned.  But  in  this  day  of  our  trial  and  of 
our  affliction  there  has  come  a  sympathetic  tone  from  all  the 
christian  nations  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  but  one  great  beating 
heart  in  the  American  Republic.  The  American  citizen  has  risen 
to  an  elevated  position  above  party,  and  there  comes  from  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  feeling  of  detestation  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  of  sincere  sorrow  for  our  stricken  President  as  he  lies  upon 
his  couch. 

When  the  word  came  that  an  assassin  had  sought  his  life,  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  report  of  his  death,  I  stood  by  the  wires  to  hear 
the  sad  and  terrible  news.  There  was  that  in  the  dispatches  which 
gave  to  me  an  inspiration  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  I  proclaimed 
it  in  public.  Aye,  there  comes  to  me  an  inspiration  at  this  very 
hour,  at  this  very  moment,  that  a  good  Providence  shall  save  that 
good  man's  life.  I  feel  that  he  will  yet  live  to  serve  the  republic, 
heal  its  woes,  and  to  see  that  every  citizen  within  its  broad  limit? 
shall  have  the  protection  which  our  laws  and  the  character  of  our 
institutions  demand  he  should  have.  I  believe  that  he  will  survive, 
and  the  flag  before  us  with  its  white,  which  is  the  emblem  of  purity, 
with  its  red  which  is  the  emblem  of  power,  and  those  stars  which 
are  set  in  the  blue  of  heaven,  shall  s?nd  this  Republic  away  down 
into  uncounted  ages,  and  God  in  his  mere}"  will  spare  our  noble 
President  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  all  our  broad  land. 
[Applause.] 


Sergt.   Hall  then  said  : 

Comrades,  I  give  you,  as  the  next  regular  toast, 
'"The  United  States  Navy,'' 
and  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  a  gallant  representative  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  to  speak  for  it,  Capt.  C.  A.  Boutelle. 

Capt.  Boulelle  came  forward  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  com- 
rades and  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chan'maa,  Fellow  Citizens: 

We  very  seldom  used  to  allow  ourselves  to  get  surprised  in  t!i< 
navy;  but  when  I  assure  you  that  the  fact  of  my  being  expected  t<> 
say  anything  here  to-night  on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  called  upon 
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to  address  you  has  reached  me  within  the  last  two  minutes,  you  will 
understand  the  embarrassment  in  which  I  find  myself.  As  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  fellow  citizen,  the  ex- Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  said  for  himself,  I  came  not  here  to-day  to  talk  ;  I  came 
because  I  not  only  felt  it  a  duty,  but  because  I  am  glad  on  every 
possible  occasion  to  lend  my  presence  and  my  influence  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  my  whole  being  toward  keeping  alive  the  memories 
and  the  brave  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  men  who  went  forth  to  save 
the  life  of  this  Nation ;  and  more  than  that,  to  aid  in  keeping  alive 
and  green  the  memory  of  those  of  our  comrades  who  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  heroic  dead.  As  year  after  year  goes  by  this  duty  seems  to 
me  to  become  more  sacred  ;  and  as  time  rolls  us  farther  and  farther 
from  those  days  when  the  battle  fields,  whose  names  are  strung  amid 
these  peaceful  trees  to-night,  were  strewn  with  comrades,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  our  duty  to  close  up  the  ranks, 
rally  on  the  color-guard,  grasp  the  hands  of  those  comrades  who 
are  still  left  to  us,  and  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  that  companionship 
which  yet  for  a  few  years  more  we  ma}'  be  permitted  to  enjoy  on 
this  earth. 

I  will  not  attempt,  at  this  late  hour,  to  say  anything  in  specific 
eulogy  of  that  gallant  branch  of  our  national  service  in  which  it  was 
my  fortune  humbly  to  serve.  Like  the  gallant  First  Maine  Cavalry, 
its  history  is  written  on  the  brightest  pages  of  our  Nation's  glory. 
I  need  not,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  among  a  people  who  live  amid 
school  houses,  and  with  whom  patriotism  is  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
I  need  not  here,  to-night,  call  to  your  minds  the  memory  of  Farra- 
gut  and  of  Foote  and  of  the  other  glorious  heroes  who  add  fresh 
lustre  to  the  fame  which  the  American  navy  has  borue  since  John 
Paul  Jones  baptized  it  in  blood  and  in  glory.  From  the  hour  when 
Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  upon,  from  the  time  when  our  little  navy, 
scattered  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth  by  a  traitorous  cabinet  officer, 
had  been  gathered  together  and  distributed  at  points  along  three 
thousand  miles  of  eoast,  until  we  had  put  a  blockade  around  that 
great  cordon  of  land  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  from  the  time 
when  a  few  ships  with  few  men  were  the  nucleus  of  that  grand  naval 
organization  which  culminated  in  victories  which  will  forever  render  the 
history  of  naval  battle  glorious,  the  American  navy  needs  no  eulogies 
a-  to  its  magnificent  achievements.  And  especially  would  it  be  un- 
necessary for  any  man  to  plead  the  cause  or  to  assert  the  splendor 
<if  that  other  branch  of  the  service  in  the   presence  of  the  gallant 
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soldiers  who  cheered  us  as  we  steamed  by  them  into  action.  I  will 
rather  address  myself  briefly  to  a  few  associations  which  cluster 
round  this  meeting,  in  honor  of  your  gallant  corps. 

The  First  Maine  Cavalry  has  had  a  record  of  glory  and  of  honor 
since  almost  my  first  recollection  of  our  connection  with  the  national 
service.  I  remember  well  when  your  gallant  Col.  Douty  fell  in  that 
fatal  charge  at  Aldie.  As  an  officer  of  the  navy,  on  a  far  distant 
portion  of  tiie  coast,  I  conned  with  eagerness  even*  scrap  of  news 
from  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  on  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  All  of  those  who  were  from  Maine  eagerly  scanned  the 
recorded  movements  of  our  own  troops,  and  when  we  learned  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  this  gallant  regiment,  whose  record  now  stands  pre- 
eminent among  the  troops  not  only  of  this  State  but  of  the  Union, 
the  pride  we  felt  in  its  prowess  was  onlv  qualified  by  the  grief  that 
we  felt  upon  the  loss  ot  such  brave  and  noble  men  ;  and  I  deem  it  a 
privilege,  for  which  I  thank  you.  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tribute  of 
respect  at  the  grave  of  him  who  led  you  into  that  fierce  baptism  of 
fire. 

There  is  another  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  to-night. 
The  presence  of  these  fair  faces  and  the  beautiful  banquet  which 
has  been  spread  here  for  the  soldiers  call  to  my  mind  the  fact  that, 
during  that  great  struggle  which  not  only  "  tried  men's  souls  "  but 
tried  the  souls  of  women  even  more  severely,  the  triumph  of  that  flag 
which  floats  above  us  to-night  is  due  equally,  if  not  in  a  greater 
share,  to  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  the  women  of  the  North.  It 
is  to  such  women  as  gave  us  Col.  Douty,  it  is  to  such  women  as 
gave  to  their  country  the  noble  heroes  who  led  our  cohorts  in  line 
of  battle,  that  we  owe  special  tribute  here  to-night.  O,  my  friends, 
it  was  an  easy  thing,  comparatively,  for  a  man  in  the  full  flush  of 
his  vigor,  with  the  hot  blood  mounting  to  his  forehead  at  the  indig- 
nity put  upon  his  flag  at  Fort  Sumpter,  to  say  that  he  would  go  to 
the  front.  But  for  the  wife  with  the  little  ones  clustered  around 
her — for  her  to  bid  him  go  forth  and  leave  her  to  the  chance  of  war. 
for  her  to  press  back  the  coming  tear  and  clasp  about  his  form  the 
belted  sword,  and,  while  grief  was  crushing  her  heart,  to  wreath  her 
lips  with  smiles  and  give  him  to  her  country,  that,  my  comrades. 
was  the  full  measure  of  sacrifice.  Remember  at  all  your  gatherings. 
remember  whenever  you  raise  your  ihiirs  in  camp,  whenever  you 
raise  your  peons  of  glory:  remember  the  silent  heroism  of  the 
women  of  this  country !     And  to-night  while  we  find  stretched  upon 
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a  conch  of  pain  in  a  nation's  capital  almost  the  counterpart  of  that 
victim  of  the  assassination  of  1865  in  the  person  of  our  greviously 
wounded  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exulted  heroism  and 
fortitude  and  endurance  of  American  womanhood  has  found  its  most 
splendid  type  in  the  calm,  cheerful,  earnest  fortitude  of  the  beloved 
wife  who  has  sat  by  the  side  of  President  Garfield  night  after  night, 
refusing  to  give  up  his  life,  and  bearing  him  up  even  above  the 
grave  itself  by  the  buoyancy  of  her  love  and  faith. 

One  word  more,  comrades.  Let  us  remember  those  who  are  not 
here  with  us  to-night.  I  can  never  stand  in  the  presence  of  any 
gathering  intended  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  memories  of  the  war, 
without  feeling  it  incumbent  upon  me,  even  in  a  case  like  this  when 
that  duty  has  been  more  fittingly  and  eloquently  performed  by  another, 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  that  grand  army  of  heroes  tenting  to-night  on 
the  silent  camping  ground.  There  is  no  real  grief  to-day  in  feeling 
that  our  heroic  dead  are  standing  in  spirit  above  us.  We  know 
that  they  have  gone  before  to  meet  that  reward  which  comes  to 
valor  and  to  well-doing.  It  should  be  a  cheerful  and  a  glorious 
thought  to  us  to  know  that  Maine  had  so  much  that  was  precious  to 
give  and  that  it  was  given  so  freely. 


'As  they  roaru  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 

That  only  by  angels  are  trod, 
Where  they  muse  by  the  crystal  fountains 

That  spring  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
Are  they  lost  in  unspeakable  splendor? 

Do  they  never  look  back  and  regret? 
Aye,  the  valiant  are  constant  and  tender, 

And  honor  can  never  forget. 


"  Divine  in  their  pitying  sadness, 

They'll  grieve  for  their  comrades  of  earth, 
They'll  hear  us  and  start  into  gladness 

And  echo  the  sounds  of  our  mirth. 
They'll  lift  their  white  hands  iu  a  blessing, 

We  shall  know  by  the  tear  that  it  brings, 
Tke.r.vpturo  of  friendship  confessing 

With  harps  and  the  waving  o(  wings." 
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M}'  comrades,  let  us  remember  -what  it  is  to  have  been  the  com- 
panions of  the  glorious  men  whose  names  are  emblazoned  here 
to-night.  Let  us  remember  what  a  distinction  it  is  to  have  been 
able  to  serve  our  country  in  its  hour  of  greatest  peril.  Let  us 
remember  the  extraordinary  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  us,  the 
duty  not  only  of  being  good  citizens  but  of  being  that  kind  of  good 
citizens  who  shall  deserve  to  call  themselves  the  comrades  and  the 
survivors  of  such  heroic  dead  as  those  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry. 
[Applause.] 

Sergeant  Hall  then  called  upon  the  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Association,  Sekgt.  Winsor  B.  Smith,  who  responded  as  follows: 

Comrades,  Soldiers  and  Friends:     This   afternoon   after  helping 
to  peform  that  sad  as  well  as  pleasant  ceremony  in  the  cemetery  I 
undertook   to  march   back  to  the   hall   again  ;  but  I  felt  unable  to 
!  finish  the   walk,  especially  as  at  its  end  I  must   climb   up  into  the 
J   hall  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  regimental  association.     Therefore. 
I   I  very  prudently  stepped  into  a  phaeton  of  some  kind  friend,  I  don't 
:   know  who,  and  asked  him  to  leave  me  as  near  as  he  could   to  Col. 
I  Peaks'  croquet  lawn.     He  did  so.  and  there  I  passed  very  pleasantly 
j   the  remainder  of  the   afternoon   in  the   company  of  two  lady  com- 
|  rades.     On  returning  to  the  hall  before  coming  up  here  this  evening 
!   I  was  informed,  though  not  officially,  that  I  had  been  elected  Presi- 
I  dent  of  the   First  Maine   Cavalry  Association.     I   was  very  much 
i   surprised  and   shocked  to  learn   this  and  had  I  suspected   such  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  asssociation  I  should  have  been  there  to 
oppose  it.     Since  the  Avar  I  have  held  high  offices  in  soldier  organ- 
izations in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  my  moments 
,   of    illusion   I  may  have  hoped  sometime  in  the  distant  future  to  be- 
|   come   the   highest  ollieer  of  this  association,  but  I  had  no  idea  it 

I   would  come  so  soon,  comrades.     I   have  been   proud  to  hold  those 

i 

!  other  positions,  and  I  shall  be  prouder  still  to  hold  the  one  to  which 

!  you   have   elected   me   to-day   in  this  organization — an  organization 

i   which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  hold  the  other   positions   to   which 

'    I  have  referred  ;   for  this  regiment  took   me  when   I  was  too  old  t«> 

;   be  called  a  boy  and  too  young  to  be  called  a  man,  the  most  danger- 

i   ous  period  of  our  existence,  and  with  that  thorough,  rough  military 

■   discipline  which  J.  needed  at  that  particular  time,  they  beat  into  me 

all  the  principles  of  manhood  that  I  now  contain  and  have  contained 

]   with  the  help  of  a  good  wife.  God  bless  her,  ever  since  the  war.      It 
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you  insist  upon  my  accepting  this  position,  I  shall  do  so,  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will  forgive  my  ignorance,  overlook  my 
blunders  and  not  expect  too  much  of  me  ;  and  when  we  meet  on 
such  occasions  as  these  you  must  allow  me  to  go  back  the  twenty 
years  that  are  gone  and  be  the  boy  again.  I  have  reminders  enough 
every  day  of  the  hardship  and  disagreeable  things  we  suffered  out 
there,  and  I  try  only  and  love  only  to  remember  the  pleasant  ones. 
I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  to-night  with  any  long  story.  I  will 
only  tell  you  a  short  one  which  I  have  been  reminded  of  here  to-day, 
I  and,  as  my  voice  was  very  much  weakened  during  the  war  in  crying 
for  merited  promotion,  I  must  ask  you  to  remain  very  quiet,  and 
warn  }*ou  that  the  more  noise  you  make  the  shorter  the  story  will 
be. 

We  had  in  our  company,  as  tar  back  as  1862,  a  \outh  about  my 

age,  or  perhaps  a  little  older ;  but  I  remember  he  looked  as  green  as 

I  did.     He  was  taller,  andlanker  than  I,  and  hollow  eyed.     He  had 

a  bigger  nose  and  a  better  education  than  I.     He  bore,   in  the  form 

;   of  his  nose,  even,  the  mark  of  good  family  and  irood  bringing  up. 

:   He  had  been  a  schoolmaster.     That  was  a  pretty  high  rank  before 

I   the  war  and  before  they  began  to  make  corporals.     And  he  was  full 

i   of  patriotism  from  one  end  of  him  to  the  other — a  pretty  long  ways,  too. 

I  Well,  he  had  an  idea  that  this  trouble  had  come  upon  the  country 

j   and  we  all  had  got  to  go  in  and  do  our  part,  wind  it  right  up  and 

1   come  home  and  go  to    teaching    school    and    studying    law    again. 

1   He  didn't  like  "  red  tape,"  and,  like  all  good  soldiers,  he  became  a 

I   great  deal  of  a  growler.     He  found  fault  with  almost  everything  ex- 

|   cept  his  real  duty  as  a  soldier  in   forwarding  the  war.  or  in  bringing 

it  to  a  close.     He  was  ready   to  have  a  '*  Brandy  Station"  every 

Other  day,  but  he  wanted  no  fooling  round  camp.     He   also  had   a 

i   notion,  when  he  first  came  into  the  field,   that  promotions  to  office 

were   given   as   rewards   of  merit.     That  is  the  only  foolish  thing  1 

;   ever   knew   this  young  man   to   have   in   his  mind,  but    he  hadn't 

;   been  there  over  seven  days  before  he  learned  that  lie   was  entirely 

wrong ;  that  a  good  friend  at  home,  in  the  person  of  a  fourth  cousin 

to  the  Governor's  brother-in-law  was   a  good  deal  better  than   the 

I   fighting  record  of  a  soldier  in  a  great  many  instances.    He  also  saw, 

j   or    imagined   he   saw    (perhaps  it  was  all  imagination),  that  there 

were  men  in  office  above  him  who.  if  they  were  at  home  or  had  an 

equal  chance   with   him,  would   be   a  long  way  below  him.     That 

used  to  rankle   within  him  a  good  deal,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
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the  idea  that  when  he  made  his  military  salute  he  was  not  making  it 
to  the  man  at  all,  but  only  to  that  strap  that  was  worn  on  the  shoul- 
der. He  had  the  idea  it  was  the  man,  and  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
j  fore  he  got  that  out  of  his  mind.  Well,  it  was  along  in  '62  or  '03, 
at  Camp  Bayard  that  I  left  you  for  a  while,  and  you  were  all  glad  to 
get  rid  of  me.  The  manners  of  the  whole  army,  I  think,  had  got 
to  be  rather  loose,  and  we  were  not  paying  much  attention  to  olli- 
eers,  and  we  had  some  orders  issued  to  us  in  relation  to  it.  The 
orders  obliged  us  to  salute  u  straps  "  whenever  we  met  them,  but 
the  government  did  not  say  at  the  same  time  that  the  wearers  of  the 
"  straps"  should  return  the  salute.  Well,  this  soldier  I  have  been 
telling  you  about  didn't  like  that.  I  think  it  was  the  hardest  thing 
the  government  ever  crammed  down  his  throat.  There  were  some 
men  in  the  army  whom  he  did  not  want  to  salute,  and  he  had  the 
same  idea  that  many  of  the  rest  of  us  had,  that  a  corporal  in  the  First 
Maine  Cavalry  was  a  good  deal  bigger  man  than  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  infantry.  Now  I  hope  none  of  the  infantry  boys  will  find 
fault  with  that.  We  are  not  putting  you  down  an}',  we  are  only 
hoisting  ourselves  up.  Well,  this  man  one  da}*  had  permission  to 
go  visiting,  and  he  harnessed  up  his  horse  and  burnished  everything 
up  as  bright  as  he  could — and  he  was  a  bright  looking  fellow  in  his 
personal  appearance.  Why.  I  have  often  known  him  to  go  down  to 
the  brook  and  wash  his  shirt  without  anybody  telling  him  to !  That 
was  always  a  sign  in  the  army  that  a  boy  was  well  brought  up  at 
home.  That  is  the  way  we  told  what  kind  of  a  family  he  came 
from.  Well,  he  went  off  visiting,  and,  going  along  the  road,  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  was  his  habit.  lie  found  fault  about  the 
I  government  and  about  the  array,  and  he  complained,  as  you  often 
t  did  at  home,  and  repeated  the  old  question,  --Why  don't  the  army 
move?"  Going  along  the  road  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he  saw. 
coming  towards  him,  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  who  had  bor- 
rowed a  horse  of  some  tield  officer  and  got  a  pair  of  spurs  and  was 
going  off  visiting  in  his  new  uniform.  He  was  a  little  insignificant 
lieutenant,  and  when  this  man  came  in  sight  of  him  he  thought. 
-;  Now  I  have  got  to  salute  that  tiling,"  and  when  he  eame  within 
proper  distance  he  gave  to  the  mounted  officer  the  proper  salute  in 
true  military  style,  and  tin1  infantryman  stared  at  him  and  rode  right 
along  by.  using  both  hands  to  guide  his  horse.  When  our  cavalry  - 
maii  had  got  past  lie  wheeled  about,  used  his  spurs  a  little,  passed 
the   lieutenant,   again  wheeled  and  faced  him  and  gave  him  another 
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salute.  The  lieutenant  stared  a  good  deal  harder  that  time,  think- 
ing the  eavalryman  had  gone  wild,  it  not  having  occurred  to  him 
that  he  must  return  the  salute.  Again  the  cavalryman  wheeled  and 
for  the  last  time  faced  the  infantryman,  and  said  "  Halt!"  and  the 
lieutenant  halted.  The  cavalryman  then  said  :  "'Where  were  you 
this  morning  at  roll-call  ? "  Well,  he  didn't  know,  he  believed  he 
was  not  up.  The  cavalryman  said:  "  If  you  had  been  you  would 
have  heard  orders  that  enlisted  men  are  obliged  to  salute  commis- 
sioned officers  wherever  they  meet  them,  and  the  officers  are  obliged 
to  return  the  salute.  Now  I  have  saluted  you  twice  and  you  have 
returned  neither  salute.  I  will  salute  you  once  more,  and  if  you 
don't  return  it  I  will  take  you  down  from  that  horse  and  make  a  piece 
of  corduro}*road  out  of  xouv  carcass  !"  The  lieutenantbeggedpardon, 
returned  the  salute  and  went  on,  yet  I  don't  think  he  was  happy  ; 
but  I  think  our  man  felt  a  good  deal  better  after  that  little  talk  with 
the  lieutenant ;  and  when  I  alighted  from  the  cars  to-day,  in  Dover, 
I  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  that  incident  and  of  the  ideas  he 
entertained.  I  met  that  very  cavalryman  at  the  depot,  and  I  stood 
out  on  the  platform  and  with  great  pleasure  I  saluted  him  (he  ranks 
me  now),  and  called  him  by  his  proper  name,  Col.  Joseph  B. 
Peaks.     [Great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Col.  Peaks,  being  loudly  called  for,  came  forward  and  said  : 

I  simply  have  to  say  to  you.  comrades  and  friends,  that  I  knew 
comrade  Smith  in  the  army  very  well,  slept  under  the  same  blanket 
with  him  a  great  many  times,  and  he  has  told  you  more  truth  stand- 
ing here  to-night  than  I  ever  knew  him  to  tell  before  in  all  my  life  I  ! 
[Renewed  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause.] 

Sergt.  Hall  then  read  the  following  letters  from  absent  comrades : 


[From  Ex-Gov.  Daniel  F.  Davis.] 

East  Corinth,  Aug.  20,  1881. 
Col.  J.  J).  Peaks,  Dover: 

Df.au  Colonel: — The  condition  of  my  health  is  such  that  it  will 
not  admit  of  my  attending  the  reunion  of  our  regiment.  I  had 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  tin-  event,  and  it  pains  methatlaui 
unable  to  meet  old  friends  on  that  occasion. 
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I  can  only  send  good  cheer  to  the  comrades,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  occasion  may  be  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  and  serve  to 
unite  in  still  closer  bonds  of  comradeship  the  members  of  our 
dear  old  First  Maine  Cavalry. 

With  much  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  friend  and  comrade, 

Daniel  F.  Davis. 


[From  Major  S.  W.  Thaxtek.] 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  30,  1881. 
My  Dear  Colonel  : 

I  have  regretted  my  inability  to  be  with  you  very  much  since 
I  wrote  you  giving  my  decision,  but  I  find  it  very  inconvenient  to 
leave  my  business  at  present,  and,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness cares,  I  am  not  well  enough  to  be  away  a  day  or  two  and  then 
back  to  extra  labor  that  has  been  accumulating  during  my  absence. 
I  wish  you  to  convey 'to  the  comrades  my  greetings  and  wishes 
that  they  may  have  a  most  pleasant  gathering.  It  cannot  tail  to  be 
interesting,  held  in  the  town  that  sent  the  brave  Douty  to  the  war. 
Yours  truly, 

S.  \Y.  Tltaxter. 


West  Newfield,  Aug.  *2!),  1881. 
Dear  Comrades  : 

I  am  sorry  that  T  cannot  attend  our  reunion  this  season.  My 
business  is  such  that  I  cannot  leave  home.  I  could  not  attend  at 
Portland.  I  have  been  intormed  that  they  had  a  splendid  reunion. 
!  My  kindest  wishes  and  regards  are  with  my  brothers  of  the  glorious 
i  old  First  Maine  Cavalry.  I  hope  that  all  present  may  have  w 
\  delightful  time,  better  than  the  regiment  has  ever  had  before. 
I  There  being  the  birth  place  of  our  beloved  old  commander,  and 
:  there  being  the  place  of  his  interment,  may  we  all  shed  a  tear  as  v. ■«■ 
i  pass  by  the  grave  of  so  noble  and  brave  a  comrade  as  Col.  Calvin 
!  S.  Douty.  I  hope  I  snail  be  permitted  to  meet  with  my  old  com- 
\  rades  at  the  next  reunion.     Good  by,  comrades. 

Fraternally  yours. 
[  John  P.  Woop. 
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[From  Surgeon  Stevens.] 

Weston,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  F881. 
To  Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Greeting: 

My  Dear  Old  Friend  : — I  saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  a  few  days 
ago,  taken  from  the  Kennebec  Journal,  that  Sergt.  Smith  would 
relate  to  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association,  August  olst,  how  a 
private  soldier  of  Co.  K  once  commanded  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and 
that  announcement  set  me  thinking  over  the  grand  days  of  our  ser- 
vice in  the  dear  old  regiment,  and  I  have  been  indulgiug  in  many 
pleasant  day  dreams  since  reading  it. 

Now  I  should  be  perfectly  delighted  to  be  present  at  the 
reunion,  to  live  the  old  days  over  again,,  and  ouce  more  take  my  old 
companions  by  the  hand.  You  must  remember  me  to  them  all,  and 
say  to  them  that  nothing  on  earth  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  with  them  on  such  an  occasion.  It  will  be  an  occasion  of 
great  pleasure  on  the  one  side,  and  of  great  sadness  on  the  other, 
when  we  think  how  many  have  gone  where  they  can  never  meet 
with  them  again,  or  ever  do  as  I  can,  send  them  a  greeting.  And, 
although  I  have  been  stricken  down  with  a  fearful  stroke,  yet,  thanks 
to  kind  Providence,  it  is  my  physical  system  only  that  sutlers,  and 
the  recollections  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  old  First  Maine  are  as 
fresh  in  my  mind  as  ever. 

Please  send  me  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  as  I  shall  be  very 
anxious  to  know  what  is  done  and  said  on  that  occasion. 

Believe  me  ever  sincerely  your  friend  and  comrade. 

Horace  Stevens, 

Late  Surgeon  First  Maine  Cav. 


The  meeting  closed  about  10  P.  M.,  and  it  was  universally  agreed 
that  the  reunion  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pleasant  that 
has  occurred  since  the  war.  The  committee  gratefully  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  the  citizens,  who  came  forward  without  waiting 
to  be  asked,  and  rendered  every  assistance  ;  the  soldiers  are  also 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Methodist  Society  for  the  use  of  their  beau- 
tiful grounds,  and  the  Cavalry  Association  express  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Douty  Post.  (t.  A.  P.,  for  timely  aid.  without  which  the  arrange- 
ments could  not  have  been  so  successfully  carried  out. 

The  occasion  was  creditable  to  the  patriotism  of  the  good  people 
of  lhner  and  Foxeroft,  and  worthy  of  the  survivors  of  the  gallant 
First  Maine  Cavalry. 
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J.  P.  Cilley  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association, 
Portland  Reunion,    1876. 


Dr. 

Amount.                              Cr. 

Amount. 

To  bal .  bro't  forward  from  1875 . . 
1876 

$94  61 

29  40 
2  00 

126  01 

By   printing  Reunion  Proceed- 
ings, 3d  and  4th  Reunions 

$77  50 
48  51 

Past  dues,  Lemuel  0.  Merrill..  . . 

126  01 

W.  B.  Smith  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association. 
Old  Orchard  Reunion,    1877. 


Dr. 

Amount.- 

Cr. 

Amount. 

1877 

$48  51 

3  87 

109  00 

6  75 
168  13 

1877 
By  pai< 

«  Bal 

65  00 

4   75 

«'     <<        "    Tickets 

P.  0.  Cards 

'         Advertising 

'         Ribbon  

3  00 

"  Bal.    of    1876,     Reports 

and 

50 
3   5u 

*         Flag  Case 

'         Printing  Badges. . . 
.  carried  Forward 

9  Oti 

1  25 

81   13 

168  13 

r 
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W.  B.  Smith  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association. 


Augusta  Reunion,   1878. 


Dr. 


Amount. 


Cr. 


Amount. 


Balance  brought  forward  ....  !  $81  13 
Annual  duos  at  Reunions....!   109  00 

Sale  of  Badges j       5   20 

From  G.  F.  Jewett |       2  00 

"      Contribution  from  Citi-j 

zens  of  Augusta 106  50 

From  B.  F.  Wood   5  00 


i  308  83 


1878 

By 


pd.  Reps,  on  Staff  and  Ex.. 

Band 

Postage  and  Express 

Labor  at  Hall  and  Camp. 
"       Washing  Dishes 

For  Lumber 

Pitching  Tents 

Straw 

Mil k,  ice  and  Labor 

Meats 

Trucking  

P.  O.  Cards  

Bread,  &c 

Incidentals,  J.  P.  Cilley. 

Bunting  for  Hall 

Decorating  Hall 

Head  Light  and  Expenses 

Augusta  House  (Russian 
Guests) 

Carriages  to  Togus  (do.) 

R.  R.  Fares  (do.)   

Small  Bill  Dec.  20 

H.  M.  Hall 

Geo.  E.  Nason,   Printing 

Badge  Ribbons 

Printing  Badges 

Balance s. 


$   85 
23  00 


1  90 

5  50 
G  00 

3  22 

4  00 

2  40 
7  9G 

31  69 

6  50 

5  50 
18  19 

5  44 
9  00 

7  70 
4  SO 

50  00 

8  00 
27  00 

6  00 
1  50 

20  00 
1  75 
1  00 

50  82 

308  83 
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|   W.  B.  Smith  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association. 

Lewiston  Reunion,   1879. 

Dr. 

Amount. 

Cr. 

Amount. 

1879 

1879 

$50  82 

84  00 

7  26 

233  25 
11  75 

135  65 

$     1   10 

233  25 

49  64 

24  25 

10  00 

6  85 

5  00 

40  00 

2  50 

"  Banquet  at  City  Hall 

u  Contributions  by  Citizens.... 

"  Total  Keceipts  at  Hall 

"  Piano   

"  Johnson's  Band 

"  Door  Keeper 

"  Express  Bill  on  Books 

1  25 

"  Incidentals  by  Com.  Donham 

Chairman  of  Committee  . . 

4  13 

3  75 
142  98 

"  Bal.  pd.  Lieut.  Haskell 

523  70 

523   70 

The  City  Government  generously  gave  the  Association  the  gratui- 

i  tons  use  of  the  magnificent  City  Hall.     Comrade  Bradbury,  with 

i  his  characteristic  generosity,  donated  the  use  of  his  elegant  carriages 

|   for  the  procession. 

1 

| 

! 

• 

! 

1 
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A.  8.  Haskell  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association. 
Pittsfield  Reunion,   1880. 


Dr. 


I  Amount. 


Cr. 


Amount. 


1880 

To  Cash  of  W.  B.  Smith 

"  Sale  of  Badges 

"  E.  Jordan,  Contribute  Tickets! 

"  Dues  of -J.  P.  Cillev 

"     •'     forM.  B.  Cook 

"     "       "  J.  D.  Myrick 

"  J.  P.  Cilley,  Treas.,  to  balance 


$142  98 
12  10 
1  50 
1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
66  18 


227  76 


1880 
By  p'd  Express  on  Box  from  W. 

B.  Smith 

"  Ex.  on  $142.98  from  same  . . 
"  Printing      Proceedings      for 

1876-7-8  

"  Ex.  on  Battle  Cards,  &o.  from 

H.  Little.. 

«  P'd  for  500  Postal  Cards  .... 

(i       (<       Printing  same 

'*  Ex.  on  Kibbon  from  Portland 

«■•  Printing  Badges 

"  P'd  T.  S.  Dexter  for  Fruit  . . 
"     "         "  for  Lumber 

fi     *«  3  Pieces  Buff  Kibbon  . 

"     "  Pins  fur  Badges 

"     "  Files     &     Johnson      for 

Pilot  Bread 

"  200  lbs.  C.  Beef   and  50   lb 

Tongue  

"  Fares  and  Freigbts 

«•  Tickets 

"  Cards  

"  Postage 


50 

30 

43  00 

25 

5  00 

2  00 

25 

40 

18  78 

8  15 

5  25 

6  40 

7  35 

20  50 

6  OS 

1  50 

30 

1  75 

227   76 


• 
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J.  P.  Cillkv  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry"  Association. 

Dover  Reunion,  1881. 

Dr.                           jAniount 

Cn. 

Amount. 

|    18S1 

1881 

!    To  Ain't  Annual  Dues  Collected. 
"  Badges  and  Pins  sold 

77  00 
IS  CO 

By  bill  of  Col.  Peaks 

25  00 
20  00 

"       "        F.  A.  Small,  Reporter 

"  Contributions  and    Pamphlets 

"       "        Merrill  &  Co..  Pins.. 

4  ~J\)      , 

|              subequentiy  sold 

Balance  to  be  used  for   Printing 

"  W.  M.  Loud,  Richmond 

1  00 

Proceed'gs  of  Dover  Reunion 

74  74 

"  Melville  B.  Cook,  Friendship. 

2  00 

{ 

•<  Leroy  A.  Tobie,  Portland.... 

1   00 

] 

j      "  Thad'deus  Little,  Boston 

1  (10 

!      "  Geo.  F.  Jewett,  Boston 

1   00 

j 

j      "  A.  L.  Ordway,  Medway,  Mass. 

1  00 

i       "  C.  D.  Jones,  Rockland 

1  00 

1 

i      «  DrGeo  J.Northrop,Mari[uette 

2  00 

! 

"  Jerome  VV.  Burrows,   Union.. 

25   j 

I 

11  Samuel  Burrows,  Friendship 

25    ! 

i 

"  Wm.  Bradford,  Friendship. . . 

25    j 

"  Elbridge  Burton,  Thomaston. 

1   25 

i 

j       "  M.  Kendree  Davis,  Friendship 

25   1 

!       •'  Leander  li.  Paul,  Kockport  .. 

1  00 

i 

!       "  E.  H.  Merrill,  Portland 

i  oo  : 

i 

"  Samuel  W.  Lane,  Augusta.  .. 

i  oo  j 

"  A.  W.  Ingersoll,  Houlton... 

1  00 

j 

i       "  John  P.  Grant,  York 

1   00   i 

"  Orville  H.Clark,  Bristol 

2    00     : 

"  Lieut.  S.  C.  Smith,  Kansas.  . . 

50 

1 

"  Chas,  W    Walker,  York 

5  00 

j 

i      "  C.  II.  Stevens,  Lawrence, Mass. 

1  00 

"  W.  A.  Winter,  Gardiner 

1   00    j 

,       "  0.  A.  Hay  ford,  Canton 

25  ; 

i 

"  A.  D.  Brown,  Livermore  Falls 

4S  i 

j 

"  Rov.  W.  F.  Bickford,  Colorado 

25   ! 

i 

"  A.  R.  CoIesworthy,W.  Gorhara 

25   j 

j 

"  A.  D.  Champney,   lloc'.port.. 

50  j 
50 

i 

"  C  H.  Robbius,  Biddeford. ... 

1 

124  64  1 

12.4  64 

The  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  those   members  who. 

:   each  year,  whether  present  or  absent,  pay  their  regular  annual  dues. 

If  a  few  more  would  thus  contribute,  our  financial  matters  would 

run  smoothly  and  successfully. 

Two  things  the  treasurer  would  earnestly  urge,  that  each  member 

keep    him  informed  concerning  his  post  office    address,    and    that 

each  member  .should  procure  and  preserve,  for  binding,  a  full  set  of 

the  reunion  proceedings.     The  value  of  these  pamphlets  will  increase 

each  year  and  a  full  set  will,  ere  many  years,  be  eagerly  sought  and 

carefully    treasured    as    something   that   cannot    be    purchased    or 

duplicated. 

J.  P.  CILLEY,  Treasurer. 

P.  Cillev  in  account  with  First  Maixe  Cavalry  Association 
Pittsfield  Reunion,  1880. 


S3 

i 

1 

Amount 

c. 

Amount. 

fo  dues  collected 

12G  00 

By 

i 

bal.  paid  Lt.  O.  S.  Haskell..1     66   IS 

700   Postal    Cards \       7  00 

Printing  same i       2  82 

bill  F.  A  Small,  Stenographer      20  00 
Balance i     30  00 

126  00  : 

126  00 

The  above  balance  being  insufficient  to  print  the  proceedings  of 
A\viston,  1871*.  and  Pittsfield,   1S80.  a  call  for  contributions  was 


nade  with  the  following  result : 

Du. 

Amount. 

| 

- 
Amount. 

30  00 

i 

BySprague  & 
forPrintii 

Son's  bill 

"  Cuntrib'n,  W.  F.  Fuller,  Phillips  ... 

2  00 

gProeeed- 

"     "  Capt.  C.  B.  iLakin,  Augusta 

2  00 

ings  of  18 

71J-S0,  108 

"     "  Lt  M.T.V.  Lawman, Des  Moines, la. 

2  00 

pages,  at 

$1.35.... 

145 

80 

•'     "  Jerome  Burrows,  Union 

2  00 

"  800  Postal 

Cards 

8 

00 

"     "  J.  G.  Cuuunings,  Biddeford. 

1  00 

:    "  Printing  s 

ime  .  . 

2 

00 

"     "  Maj.  J.  D.  My  rick,  Augusta 

3   00 

i    "  Freight  on 

Pamphlets 

'■'     "  Elieu  Andrews,  Stetson 

I  00 

Dover   to 

"  Freighton 

Augusta  t 

Rockland 

70 

'•     "  C.  F.  Ordwav,  Bartlett 

1  00 

Pamphlets 

"     "  John  Lane,  Camden 

50 

jRockland 

1 

10 

"     "  Trancisco  Colburn,  Windsor 

1   00 

j   *'  Postage  on 

Pamphlets 

'•     "  S.  B.  Newbegin.  Milford 

2  00 

sent  out. 

8 

40 

!-•     "  F.  P.  Whitney,  Dexter 

1  00 

1  00 

"     "  F.  A.  Small,  Stenographer 

2  00 

"     "  David  H.  Whittier,  Athens 

2  00 

"     "  E.  Hill,   Dover 

2  00 

"*  Geo.  E.  Goodwin,  Skowhegan 

1  00 

- 

"     "  J.  P.  Thompson,    Mt.    Tom,  Mass. 

2  00 

*'     "  Almon  N.  Bicker,   Holvoke,  Mass. 

2  00 

"     "  Lt.  H.  F.  Blanehard,  Augusta 

2  00 

"     "A    R    Devereaux.  Ellsworth 

5  00 

"     "  A.  O   Libby,  Waterville. 

50 
50 

"     "  Silas  Leach.   X<>.  Castine 

'•     "  E.  P.  Morrill,  Portland 

1   00 

"     "  Maj.  II.  C.  Hall,  Unburn,  Mass... 

5  00 

"     "  C.  E.  Robinson,  Washington,  Me.. 

3   00 

"     "  Maj  Geo.M  Brown,  Fort  Lvon, Col. . 

2  00 

**     "  Winsor  B.  Smith,  Portland 

2  00 

"     "  Lt.  Henry  A.  Willis,  Thomaston. . . 

2  00 

"     "  Edwin  W.  Higgins,    Eden 

25 

'"     "  Lemuel  Survey,  So.  West  Harbor... 

1   25 

"     '•  Gen.  C.  H.  Smith 

I     35  00 

"Maj    S    W    Thaxter 

10  00 

"Capt    L    H    Daggett 

5  00 

"     "  (ion.  J.  P.  Cilley 

30  00 

i 
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00 

Frank  B.  Xeal.  of  Fairfield,  and  W.  R.  Merrill,  of  Manchester, 
Kesenfted  <-<>pk>s  of  \*~-   Proceedings,  and  .1.  P.  Cilley  two  copies 
1*73.     These  four  copies  were  sold  to  (ion.   Smith  aud   Maj 
Hiaxter  and  credited  in  their  contributions. 


Roll  of  the  First  Ma 

ne  Cavalry  Association 

i 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

1 
CO.    ! 

Abrams,  John 

Eastport 

D   1 

Aehorn,  James  W. 

Lincolnville 

E 

Adams,  Job  C. 

Greenville 

B  ! 

Adams.  James  M. 

Lincoln 

D  ! 

Akers,  John  M. 

Alfred 

F  1 

Alexander,  Win.  F. 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

E  ! 

Aldrieh,  \tm.  C. 

So.  Boston,  Mass. 

a  i 

Allen,  Melvin 

Skowheoan 

H 

Allen,  Sam'l  H.,  Col. 

Hallowell 

Allen,  Walter 

So.  Berwick 

I  ! 

Ames,  Geo.  8. 

Lincolnville 

B  1 

Ames,  Henry  C. 

Salem,  Mass. 

M   ! 

Ames,  John 

Searsport 

B  i 

Andrews,  Elilm 

Stetson 

c  I 

Andrews,  Gardner,  Jr. 

Anson 

B 

Andrews,  Geo.  P. 

Eastport 

D 

Andrews,  John  11.,  Lieut. 

Saeo 

I 

Annas,  Alonzo 

Charlotte, 

D 

Arnold,  S.  D. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Avery,  Sewall  S. 

Vinalhaven 

L 

Ay  res,  Wm,  H. 

Charlotte 

D 

Babb,  Abner 

Alton 

D 

Bagley,  Alonzo  J. 

Belfast 

B 

Basle  v,  Benj. 

Dexter 

B  i 

Bagley,  Levi 

Oldtown 

K  ! 

Bailey,  Edwin  D. 

Bristol 

K  j 

Bailey,  Wm.  E. 

Bangor 

H 

Baker,  Albert 

Belfast 

B 

Baker.  1).  C. 

Skow  began 

H  ! 

lianas,  Edward  F. 

Phillips^" 

L  i 

Bangs,  Roseoe  R. 

Casco 

L 

Banks,  Charles 

York  Village 

K 

Barber,  Jesse 

Abbot  Village 

M  ! 

Barlow.  W.  W. 

Thomaston 

B   i 

Bartlett.  Aaron 

Garland 

M   ! 

Bartlett.  E.  S. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Bartlett,  Edwin  D. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bartlett.  Orrin  W. 

Mechanic  Falls 

B 

Barrett,  Geo.  H.  M. 

Roekport 

C 

Barrett.  James  F. 

Stockton 

B 

Burrows.  Benj.  0. 

Roekport 

C 

Beal.  Deorg<iP. 

S.  Ellin-ham,  N.  IE 

I 

Beali  Roseoe  G. 

Turner 

E  : 

Heals,  Waldo  C. 
5 

Providence,  R.  I. 

*    : 

- 
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NAME,  v 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

Bean,  Burnis  H. 

Saeo 

K 

;  Beathen,  Robert 

Enfield 

E 

Beckwith,  Alonzo 

Belfast 

B 

}   Benner,  Alexander 

Palermo 

B 

!    Be uner,  D.  W. 

Augusta 

B 

j   Bennett,  Preston  L. 

Newport 

F 

Berry,  Stephen  A. 

Garland 

F 

Benson,  Andrew  M., 

Capt. 

Portland 

C 

Benson,  Calvin  B.,  Lieut. 

Arlington,  Mass. 

G 

Besse,  Wm.  G. 

Lewiston 

K 

Bibber,  Andrew  II., 

Capt. 

Eastport 

D 

Biekford,  Aaron  F. 

Skowhegan 

II 

Bickford,  AVarren  F. 

,  Rev. 

Breekenridge,  Colorado 

B 

Biixelow,  Levi  E. 

Skowhegan 

H 

Bird,  Edward  D. 

Belfast 

D 

Blackinyton,  Geo.  E 

. 

So.  Hope 

F 

i    Blake,  Chas.  A.  J. 

Cheatham,  X.  H. 

K 

Blake,  Chas.  E. 

Hope 

B 

Blake,  John  S. 

Cape  Rosier 

K 

Blake,  Wm.  C. 

Portland 

A 

Blanchard,  Heniy  F 

,  Lieut. 

Augusta 

G 

Blethen,  Zebulon  B., 

Capt. 

Mt.  Auburn 

K 

1   Bodtish,  Frank,  Ass' 

t  Surgeon 

No.  Anson 

G 

|    Bowden.  Nathaniel 

No.  Bluehili 

1) 

Bowker.  Edmund  C. 

Canton 

G 

i   Bowler,  Marquis 

FL.  Palermo 

B 

I    Bowman,  M.Y.  B.,  RegtalCom'y 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

C 

Boyd,  Wm.  L..  Capt. 

Houlton 

L 

i    Boynton,  Abial  D. 

No.  Whitefield 

B 

|    Boynton,  Sam'l  P. 

Rockland 

G 

!    Braekett.  James  W. 

Peaks  Island 

B 

;   Bradbury,-  Russell  S 

Auburn 

G 

:   Bradford,  Wm. 

Friendship 

B 

Brady,  John 

Waterboro' 

B 

|    Bragg,  Sam'l  M. 

No.  Yassallioro' 

A 

Bray,  Geo.  II. 

Monson 

M 

Briek,  Isaac  C. 

Boston 

C 

;    Brooks,  J.  K..  Lieut 

lo  Middlesex  St..  Chelsea, Mass.  C 

Brown,  Augustus  D. 

Li  verm  ore  Falls 

L 

Brown,  Chas.  S- 

Lincoln  ville 

B 

Brown,  Geo.  M..  M 

lJ- 

Fort  Lyon,  Col. 

-31 

Brown,  Henry  N.. 

Friendship 

B 

Brown,  Jonathan. 

Searsmont 

B 

Blown.  Levi  G. 

Farmington 

31 

Buck  I'm,  MoseS  R. 

So.  Warren 

n 

Bump,  Ilosen  P. 

Farmington 

i 

Bunker.  ( ieo.  I  L 

Franklin 

>! 

Burgess,  Charles 

Bath 

K    1 

r.urh'iuh.  Albert  A. 

Houlton 

n  i 

l'.urns,  L. 

209  Broad'y,  So.  Boston,  Mass* 

• 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

Burrows.  Jerome  W. 

Union 

B 

Burrows,  Rufns  E. 

Thorn  aston 

B 

;    Burrows*  Samuel 

Friendship, 

B  ; 

Burton.  Elbridge 

Thomaston 

B 

1    Buttertield,  Freeman  II. 

Milford 

K    ! 

;   Butterfield,  Wm.  J. 

Milford 

K 

1   Calioon.  Wm. 

Augusta 

c 

|    Cameron.  Geo.  R. 

Camden 

C 

Capen,  Chas.  W. 

Portland 

E 

|    Carr,  James  P. 

W.  Cornville 

K  ! 

;    Carroll,  James 

Canton 

B 

Carson.  John  P.,  Capt. 

Augusta 

L  1 

i   Carter,  Alvin  A. 

W.  Camden 

B  I 

Carter  Benjamin  F. 

Etna 

L  1 

!    Cary.  Geo.,  Capt. 

Houlton 

K  1 

j    Chadbourne,  Albra 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I    ! 

|    Chadbourne,  Paul.  Maj. 

Saco 

i    Chamberlain.  James  W. 

Portland 

K 

!    Chamberlain,  J.  Lorenzo 

Hallowell 

C 

i    Champney.  Alonzo  D. 

Roekport 

C 

Chandler,  Fred  A. 

Portland 

K 

1    Chandler,  Perry 

Skowhegan 

G 

Chapman.  Edward  K. 

Stroutwater 

K 

Chase,  Charles  C,  Capt. 

Portland 

G 

!    Chase.  Geo.  II. 

New  Gloucester 

F 

!    Churehill.  Otis  M. 

Moncville 

K 

Cillev.  J.  P.,  Gen. 

Rockland 

Clark,  Edward  II. 

Rockland 

B 

Clark,  James  0. 

Belfast 

I) 

'.    Clark,  Orville  II. 

Bristol 

K 

!    Clark,  P.  F.R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

F 

Clark.  Roland  C. 

Warren 

B 

Clark.  Sidney  W. 

Masardis 

A 

Cowan.  Kilborn 

Orono 

II 

Clary.  Osgood  J. 

Boston,  Mass. 

K 

Clayton.  Collamore 

Bangor 

L 

Cleaves,  Horatio  M. 

Saco 

I 

Cleaves.  Frank 
Clifford,  Flisha  A. 
Coburn.  Jefferson  L. 
Collin,  (has.  W. 
Collin.  Jehu 
Coffin,  Joseph  II. 
ColUirn.  Abram  M. 
Colburn.  Francisco 
(  olbv.  Alonzo 
Coleord,  Albert  J. 
Colcord.  Joseph  L. 
Cole,  Orison  \V. 


Biddefprd 
Bangor 

Lieut.  Lewiston 

Sbapleigh 
Bath 

Lisbon  Falls 
Orono 
Windsor 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston 
Augusta 
Etna 


I 

F 
A 

I 

G 
G 
I) 
C 
K 
C 
C 

F 
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NAME. 

RESIDEN'CE. 

CO. 

Cole.  Win.  W. 

Fairfield 

C 

Coleman,  Charles  A. 

Benton 

II 

Coleman,  Win.  P.,  Lieut. 

Rosita,  Colorado 

B 

Colesworthy,  II.  R. 

W.  Gorham 

L 

j  Connor,  John 

Calais 

1) 

!  Cook,  Hiram  T. 

Portland 

M 

;  Cook,  Melville  B. 

Friendship 

B 

1   Copeland,  Llewellyn 

Dexter 

II 

Copeland,  Oliver  E. 

Thomaston 

B 

1  Cowan,  Henry  R. 

Bangor 

I 

I  Cowee,  George 

Augusta 

C 

!   Cram,  Joseph.  Jr. 

Brooks 

A 

1  Craig,  Albert  A. 

Augusta 

C 

1  Cross,  Lewis  C. 

Cornish 

A 

* 

!  Cross,  Sewall  B. 

Augusta 

D 

:   Cummings.  John  G. 

Biddeford 

I 

j   Cnrtis,  Irving  F. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

M 

Curtis,  Joseph  R. 

Portsmouth,  N,  H. 

I 

Curtis,  Uriah 

Stetson 

B 

Daggett,  Levi  II.,  Capt. 

Portland 

I 

1 

j   Dakiu,  Levi  S. 

No.  Fayette 

G 

i 

Dam,  Albert  C. 

Portland 

M 

i 

I   Dam,  Charles  F. 

Portland 

F 

! 

Daniels,  Richard  M. 

Pittsfield 

F 

Darling,  Jo.  T. 

Portland 

F 

Davis,  Daniel  F.,  Ex-Gov. 

East  Corinth 

F 

Davis,  Me  Iv  end  re  e 

Friendship 

B 

Davis,  Thomas 

Bangor 

A 

Davis,  Wm.  B. 

Togus 

I 

Dearborn,  John  B. 

Salem,  Mass. 

K 

Deering,  Edward  B. 

Cape  Elizabeth 

L 

Dennett,  Menander 

Lewiston 

K 

Deveraux.  Augustus  R. 

F^llsworth 

D 

Deveraux,  Elisha  A. 

Newport 

F 

Dodge,  Nelson  A. 

Lewiston 

A 

Doe,  Joseph 

Milford 

K 

Dolliver,  John  F. 

Kenduskeag 

F 

Doughty,  George 

Augusta 

M 

Douglas,  Augustus 

Lisbon  Falls 

Douglas,  S.  D. 

Portland 

Doyjrie,  Barnard 

Methuen,  Mass. 

G 

Doyen,  Howard  M. 

Brewer 

F 

Drake,  .lames  F. 

Chicago 

I 

Drake,  John  B. 

144  S.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

.  (i 

Dresser,  Peter  J. 

No.  Turner 

A 

Drew,  Ansel 

Orono 

A 

Dudky,  Wm.  F. 

Lewiston 

1 

Dunham,  G.  II. 

Auburn 

C 

, 

Dunham,  Wm.  B. 

Lancaster,  N.  If. 

C 

1 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

1 

CO.     i 

Dunning,  Alonzo 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

E    ! 

Dunton,  Gr.  II. 

Union 

B 

Dunton,  Zeaior  A. 

Rockland 

H 

Duston,  Geo.  L. 

Auburn 

G 

Dutch,  Amos  M. 

Boyd  Lake 

C 

Dutch  Alonzo 

Belfast. 

D 

Dyer,  Charles 

Etna 

f  ; 

i 

Eaton,  Frederick  B. 

Thomaston 

c 

i   Eaton,  Geo.  W. 

Waldo 

B 

:   Eaton.  Joseph  D. 

Wells 

i : 

Edgar,  James 

Portland 

K 

Edgcomb,  Albert 

1 23  Devonshire  St.Boston  ,Mas 

3.  A 

Edgerly.  Austin 

Biddeford 

I 

Elliott*  Daniel  K. 

Lewiston 

I 

Ellis,  Hiram  S, 

Windora. Cottonwood  Co., Minn.  A 

Elwell,  T.  J. 

Charlestown  District. 

Boston 

C 

Emery,  Briggs  II. 

Old  Colony  R.  R.,  Boston 

K 

Emery,  Chas.  A.  F. 

Skowhegan 

A 

Emery,  Geo.  C. 

Augusta 

L 

Emery,  Geo.  M. 

Buxton 

I 

Emery,  John 

Hampden 

A 

Estes.  L.  G.,  Gen. 

Enfield 

A 

,   Evans,  Stewart  E. 

No.  Guilford 

M 

Fales,  Lermond  K. 

Thomaston 

I 

,   Farnum,  Wm.  II. 

Ru m ford  Centre 

G 

Fassett,  Llewellyn 

Abbot 

M 

Farwell,  Wm.  S.,  Lieut. 

Rockland 

C 

Fossett,  George  L. 

Lewiston 

31 

Fossett,  John  G. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M 

Faunce.  John 

Oxford 

L 

Fellows,  Samuel 

Gould.  Greenwood  Co 

.,  Kansas    F 

Ferguson,  Charles  II. 

Boston 

I 

Fessenden.  Joshua  A.,  Lieut.        V.  S.  A.  Ft.  Adams, 

R.  I. 

P. 

Field,  Bohan 

Lee 

E 

Files,  Joseph  P. 

Bangor 

M 

Fisher,  Andrew 

Peaks'  Island 

31 

Fish,  Amos 

Rockland 

B 

Fitzgerald.  Daniel  S. 

Lewiston 

K 

Fletcher,  Wm.  E. 

Lincolnville 

I 

Flint.  Levi  C. 

Monson 

31 

Flint,  Thomas  W. 

Monson 

M 

Flvnt,  Daniel  D. 

Dexter 

( 

Fogg,  Albert  R. 

Cumberland  Mills 

K 

Fo'j^r,  Horace  A. 

Cape  Elizabeth 

K 

Foisom  Henry  11. 

Fa  vet  re 

1. 

Ford,  Charh  *  \\  .,  Li<  ut. 

Portland 

1 

Foss.  Vol ne v 

IVf.C.  U  K  ,  Baugoroi 

Portland 

I 

Foster,  Daniel  M. 

Canaan 

11 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

i   Foster,  Charles  H. 

Skowhegan 

II 

;   Freeniau,  Pen-in  P. 

Roekport 

C 

Freese,  John  W..  Maj. 

Eureka,  Cal. 

A 

i   French,  Allen 

Belfast 

E 

French,  John 

Lewiston 

M 

!   Frost,  Sew  all  F. 

.Gardiner 

C 

Fuller.  Elisha  C. 

No.  Livermore 

L 

Fuller,  Henry  D  ,  Lieut. 

Bangor 

B 

I   Fuller.  Samuel  A.,  Chaplain 

Derrv,  N.  II. 

|   Fuller,  Wm.  F. 

Phillips 

G 

Furbush,  Charles  I). 

Garland 

A 

;   Furbush,  Henry  W. 

Lewiston 

G 

1   Gage.  Daniel  N. 

Augusta 

G 

Gammon,  Geo.  Q. 

No.  Livermore 

L 

Garnett,  James  L. 

Dennysville 

C 

Garnett,  John  H. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

H 

Gatehell,  E.  T. 

Brunswick 

K 

Gatehell.  Josiah 

Brunswick 

K 

i   Gates.  Frank 

Monson 

M 

Gay,  Elijah 

Montville 

C 

!   Getchell.  Geo.  W. 

Brewer 

G 

I   Gilbert.  Ellison 

Augusta 

G 

!   Gilchrist,  Arthur 

Montville 

B 

1  Gilchrist,  Geo.  W. 

Brewer 

B 

j  Gilchrist,  Riley 

Freedom 

B 

!   Gilman,  Amasa 

Dover 

M 

i   Gilman,  Charles  B. 

Solon 

B 

j   Gilman  Daniel  II. 

Monmouth 

H 

1   Gilmore,  Adnah 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

C 

Goddard,  John  II.  Lieut. 

Cape  Elizabeth 

E 

1   Coding.  Wm.  II .  II. 

So.  Auburn 

L 

j   Goodhue.  Stephen  S. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

K 

j   Goodwin,  Charles  C. 

Cape  Elizabeth 

I 

Goodwin,  Charles  II. 

Stetson 

¥ 

;   Goodwin,  George  E. 

Skowhegan 

11 

'   Goodwin.  John  W. 

W.  Levant 

F 

Goodwin.  Llewellyn 

Skowhegan 

11 

j   Goodwin,  Seth  B. 

Augusta 

(i 

1   Gould,  Charles  H. 

Miio 

M 

(   Gould,  E.  II. 

Belfast 

K 

i   Gove,  George  A. 

Limerick 

K 

Grant,  Wm.  B. 

Orland 

D 

!  Grant,  Charles  L. 

York  Village 

K 

Grant.  John  P. 

York 

K 

i   Gray.  Abner  K. 

Prospect 

P 

1   Gray.  Geo.  W. 

Mpnticello 

A 

Gray,  Geo.  W. 

Farniington 

A 

|   Gray,  Stephen 

1-12  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge- 

port,  Mass. 

A 

| 

' 
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NAME. 

Greely.  David 
Green,  Frank  W. 
Green.  Herman  R. 
Griffin,  S.  E. 
Gross.  Arthur  I. 
Gurnev,  S.  J. 
Guptill.  L.  II. 


RESIDENCE. 

Foxeroft 

Portland 

Monson 

Charlotte 

Orland 

Belfast 

Billow  Falls 


,  Vt. 


co. 
F 
E 
M 
1) 
K 
B 
B 


Haines,  Albert 
Haines,  Daniel  W. 
Haines.  Walter  F. 
Hair,  Zebina  B. 
Hall,  Alden 
Hall.  Edwin  D. 
Hall,  Elijah  G. 
Hall,  Henrv  C,  Maj. 
Hall,  Mareell  W. 
Hall,  W.  II. 
HallowelL,  Nathan  T. 
Hamilton.  Dimon 
Hamilton.  Ivory  W. 
Ha nn a  ford,  Geo.  O. 
Ilanscom,  Sylvanus  L. 
Hanson,  Albert  W. 
Hanson,  Asa  F. 
Harmon.  F.  R. 
Harris,  Delmer 
Harris,  Gilbert  N. 
Harris.  Isaac  B. 
Harris,  Horatio  W. 
Harrington,  Charles 
Harriman,  Joseph 
Hart.  Francis 
Hart,  John  E. 
Harvey,  Ira  B. 
Haskell,  Henri  J. 
Haskell.  Orrin  S..  Lieut. 
Hastings,  Simon  C. 
Hatch."  Fred  C. 
Hatch,  Israel  M. 
Hawks,  Nathan  S. 
Havford,  Orlando  A. 
Hazen,  John  B. 
Heald,  Robert  A. 
Heald.  Edwin 
Henry,  E.  G. 
Herbert.  James 
II.  rbcrt,  Win.  M. 
Ilerring,  .U>\m  G. 
Hersev,  Henrv  A. 


Ft.  Fairfield  E 

Ft.  Fairfield  E   : 

Saco  K   : 

Sebec  M   ' 

W.  Auburn  G 

Dover  A   ! 
44  The  Forks,"  Somerset  Co.       31 

Wobnrn,  Mass.  H 

Dover  M    \ 

Buxton  B   I 

Weeks  Mills  K 

Harrison  F  j 

So.  Waterboro'  F   \ 

W.  Newfield  I 

Boothbay  F 

Bath  K 

Atkinson  M 

Mechanic  Falls  G 

Mechanic  Falls  A 

Bangor  D 

Haverhill,  Mass.  B 

Old  town  K 
Etna 

Orland  I) 

Bath  K 

Burn  ham  H 

E.  Corinth  F 

Fittsfield  B 

&R.Q.M.Pittsfield  A 

Sidney  H 

Waterville  G 

Houlton  G 

Dixfield  F 

Canton  G 

Norway  F 

Lincolnville  Centre  H 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  F 
China 

Worcester,  Mass.  E 

Bristol  K 

Foxeroft  M 

No.  Turner  K 
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RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

\    Higgins,  Edwin  M. 

W.  Eden 

D 

i    Higgins,  James  II. 

Saco 

K 

!   Higgins,  Wm.  N. 

Lewiston 

K 

!   Hill,  Edwin 

Dover  South  Mills 

F 

|   Hill,  Lorenzo  B. 

Augusta 

E 

j   Hilton,  Alfred  L. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

H 

!   Hindle  David  L. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

L 

H inkle  v,  Wm. 

Hallowell 

H 

Holmes,  Wm.  L. 

Fairfield 

D 

Holway,  Sumner  A. 

Windsor 

H 

j   Hooper,  Charles  H. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

K 

i   Hooper,  Lawrence  P. 

K 

j   Huston,  Albert  N. 

Bucksport 

i>  ; 

i   Howard,  James  F. 

Hallowell 

A 

;  Howard,  Wm.  H. 

Portland,  432  St.  John 

St.           K 

i   Howes,  Llewellyn  H. 

Etna 

E 

Howe,  Wm.  S.,  Capt. 

Pittsfield 

D 

Howes,  Wm.  0. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

G 

Hoxie,  William  H. 

Detroit 

C 

Hunter,  Alvin 

Flintville,  Brown  Co., 

Wis.         F 

Hurd,  Samuel 

Stetson 

F 

j   Hussey,  Geo.  W.,  Capt. 

Lewiston 

E  i 

I   Hutchings,  Hanson,  Jr. 

Etna 

k  ; 

|   Hutchins,  George 

Norfolk,  Va. 

K 

j   Hutchinson,  Joseph 

Biddeford 

I 

Hutchings,  Newall  S. 

Verona 

B 

Hutchins,  T.  W.  J. 

Sedgwick 

E 

Hysom,  Zebard  F. 

Cooper's  Mills 

K 

I   Ingalls,  Emery  G. 

Dexter 

M 

Ingersoll,  Augustus  W. 

Houlton 

Band 

!   Ingraham,  Francis  II. 

Belfast 

E 

j   Irish,  Daniel  G. 

Lewiston 

G 

Jack,  Charles  E. 

Boston,  Mass. 

K  and  A 

;   Jackson,  Albert  F. 

Auburn 

M 

1   Jackson,  John  B. 

Portland 

F 

;   Jackson,  Miles 

Rockland 

A 

:  Jenkins,  Alexander 

Newport 

F 

;   Jewett,  Frank  E. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

K 

Jewett,  Geo.  F.,  Lieut. 

Boston, 43  Washington 

Market    K 

:   Johnson,  Alvin  M. 

Farmingdale 

C 

Johnson,  Elbridge  S. 

Farminglou 

1 

:   Johnson,  Marriner  S. 

So.  Exeter 

c 

Johnston,  Charles  H. 

Orono 

1. 

Jones,  Austin  L. 

Weld 

L 

Jones,  Charles  1). 

Kockland 

1! 

Jones,  Eugene 

Union 

H 

;   Jones,  Stafford  B. 

W.  Auburn 

A 

Jordan,  Charles  W. 

Auburn 

G 

First 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO.    i 

Jordan,  Edward 

Bangor 

M 

Jordan,  Eleazer 

So.  Vineyard,  N.  J. 

A  i 

Jordan,  Warren  A. 

Bangor 

D   j 

Jumper,  Geo.  E.,  Lieut. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G 

:   Keizer,  John 

Ellsworth  Falls 

F  i 

I   Kellan,  Thomas 

Bangor 

M  ! 

Kelley,  Orlando 

Newburg 

M   ! 

,   Kenney,  Charles  B. 

283  S.Oxford  St.  Brooklyn,N.T 

.K 

Killem.  T.  F.  K. 

Bangor 

King,  Hiram  B. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Poland 

A 

1   Kingsbury,  Alpheus  R. 

E.  Corinth 

L 

|   Kingsley,  Geo.  A. 

No.  Auburn 

K   l 

Knight,  Augustus  H. 

Camden 

C 

,    Knight,  Cyprian  M. 

Rockport 

c 

i   Knight,  James  M. 

Kennebunk 

K 

Knight,  Simeon  M. 

So.  Waterboro' 

I 

Knight,  Zebnlon 

Otisfield 

F   j 

Knowlton,  Samuel  J. 

Newcastle 

F 

I    Knox,  C.  0. 

Gardiner 

c  i 

i 

Lakin,  Corydon  B.,  Lieut. 

Augusta 

A 

,    Lambert.  Daniel 

Canaan 

K 

Lane,  John 

Camden 

c 

Lane  Leander 

,          Saco 

D 

Lane,  Samuel  "W. 

Augusta 

A 

Lang,  Caleb  N. 

Portland 

K 

Long,  John 

Boston,  Mass. 

, 

Lawrence,  David 

Stetson 

F 

Lawrence,  Joseph  Howard 

Orland 

D 

,    Leach,  Silas 

Buck  sport 

D 

Lee,  Joseph  "W.,  Rev. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

II 

Louzarder,  Julius  M. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E 

Leighton,  Lyman  P, 

Indian  River 

D 

Lermond,  Ephraim 

E.  Union 

B 

Lurvey,  Lemuel 

Southwest  Harbor 

D 

Lewis,  Frank 

Orono 

A 

Libbey,  Alva  M. 

Dover,  N.  II. 

I 

Libbey,  Anson  0. 

Waterville 

A 

Libbey,  Benj,  F. 

Dover,  N.  II. 

I 

Libbey.,  Horatio  S.,  Lieut. 

Boston,  Mass. 

C 

Libbey,  J.  Q.  A. 

Rockport 

C 

Lincoln,  L.  R. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

E 

Little,  Henry 

Auburn 

G 

Little,  Thaddeus.  Adjt. 

Boston,  Mass. 

K 

Lilth'ticld.  Jonathan 

80  Green  St..  Portland 

I 

Littlefield,  Joshua  M. 

Edgertoii,  Pipestone  Co.,  Minn 

.  K 

Lizotte,  Batist 

Miltbnl 

A 

Lambard,  Jesse 

Saco 

K 

bong,  Thomas  J. 

lot]  Castle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

K 

I 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

Lord,  John  P. 

Waterboro' 

I 

I 

Loring,  Jacob  B.,  Capt. 

Rockland 

B 

Loud," Win.  M. 

Richmond 

K 

; 

Lovell,  C.  A. 

Dexter 

Lovell,  Daniel  K.  W. 

Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

F 

Lowell,  Horace  II. 

Penfield,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa 

A 

Lubleau,  Peter 

Bath 

K 

Lucas.  Samuel 

Canton 

G 

I 

Luce,  C.  S. 

Monticello 

D 

Luce,  Win.  II. 

Washburn 

A 

1   Lunt,  Joseph 

W.  Gardiner 

C    1 

Lunt,  Thomas 

Gardiner 

c 

Lunt,  Wilbur  F..  U.S.  Dist. 

Att'y  Portland 

G   * 

i   Lynn,  Frederick  1). 

Togus 

B  ! 

\   Lyons,  Thomas  G. 

Monmouth 

K 

i   Luoney,  Michael 

Canton 

K   ; 

! 

j 

i   Maloon,  Wm. 

Auburn 

1 

•      G 

Mann,  Geo.  W. 

P.O.  Box  2191,  Boston,  M 

ass.     I 

i   Marriner,  Ambrose 

Augusta 

C 

Marston,  Edwin  F. 

Loring,  Marston  &  Sheld 
Boston,  Mass. 

3U, 

G   ; 

;   Martin.  Joseph  IT. 

Rock  port 

C 

i   Mason.  Fernando  F. 

No.  Turner 

G 

;  Maxwell,  Isaac  S. 

Litchfield 

A 

Maybury.  Charles  E. 

Auburn 

C 

'    McCarthy.  Richard 

Laurel,  Prince  George  Co., 

Md.  K 

i   McCausiin,  Franklin 

Ilartland 

C 

!   McCoy,  Charles  E. 

Bangor 

I) 

McCorrison,  James 

Kenduskeag 

F 

'   MeCurdy,  Samuel  R. 

No.  Vassalboro' 

C 

i   McDougall,  Alexander 

Fort  Fairfield 

K 

i   McFarland,  Win.  0. 

New  Gloucester 

B 

i    Mclntyrc.  Henry  S..  Lieut 

Peru 

G 

;   Mclntyre,  Thomas  W. 

Plymouth 

H 

■   McKeen,  Ezra  II. 

Strong 

L 

!  McKenney,  Joseph 

Orono 

I 

MeKenney,  Win.  II. 

Portland 

E 

MqKusiek,  Ben).  F. 

Portland 

II 

McLaughlin,  Chas.  II. 

Oldtown 

A 

,   Meeds,  Daniel  J. 

Biddeford 

I 

Melvin,  A.  A. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

A 

Melvin,  Edwin  B. 

So.  Exeter 

F 

Merriam,  Leonard  B. 

lloulton 

Baud 

Merrill,  Albert  G. 

Lew  is  ton 

K 

Merrill,  Charles  II. 

Gardiner 

c; 

Merrill,  Edward  P.,  Lieut. 

Portland 

D 

Merrill.  Lemuel  0. 

E.  Peering 

K 

Merrill,  Willard  R. 

Manchester 

1) 

. 


n 
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; 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

Merritt,  James  K. 

1st  Asst.  Engineer  Str.  "City 
of  Portland,"  International 

Steamer  Co. 

E 

:  Messer,  Geo.  A. 

Hollis,  N.  II. 

B      ; 

Messer,  Willard  L. 

Union 

B 

Milliken,  Loren  H. 

Saco 

K 

Miller,  Alonzo  D. 

So.  China 

F 

1   Mitchell,  II.  L. 

Bangor 

B 

!   Montgomery,  Win.,  Capt. 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

I) 

\  Moore,  Eber.  S. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A 

Moore,  Nathan 

Orono 

F 

Moore,  Thomas  II . 

Greene 

G  , 

!   Moore.  F.  H. 

Leadville,  Col. 

B 

Moore,  Win.  H. 

St.  Albans 

H 

!   Morgan,  Averill  C. 

Sangerville 

M 

Morgridge,  S.  T. 

Auburn 

I 

!  Morgridge,  8.  T. 

Rockland                                    Band 

i   Morrill,  B.C. 

Portland 

D 

I   Morrow.  John 

Warren 

C 

Mosher,  Benj.  C. 

Starks 

II 

!   Moshier,  Isaac  C. 

So   Norridgewock 

H 

Moulton,  Albert 

York 

K 

Moulten,  Charles  E. 

Auburn 

I  ! 

|   Mower,  John  M 

No.  Vassalboro' 

A 

Mower,  Thomas 

Leadville,  Col. 

B 

Murray,   Russell 

Newfield 

I 

'  Murray,  Thomas  M. 

Liberty 

I 

!   Myriek,  Edward  E. 

Augusta 

K 

;   Myriek,  John  I).,  Maj 

Augusta 

K 

Nason.  Geo   E. 

Augusta 

C 

Neal,  Franklin  B. 

Fairfield 

C 

j   Neal,  Reuben  S.    • 

W.  Farmington 

c 

Neal,  Thomas  8. 

Chicago,  111. 

c 

Needham,  Frank  C. 

B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Portland 

G 

Newbegin,  Danvilie 

New  tl  eld 

I 

;   Newbegin.  Sumner  B. 

Milford 

K 

!   Northrop.  Geo. 

Lewiston 

G 

Northrop,  Goo.  J..  Asst.  Sur. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

i 

Nutter,  Samuel  A. 

Biddeford 

I 

Ordwav,  A.  L. 

Boston,  Mass. 

L 

Ordwav,  Caleb  F. 

Bartlett,  N.  II. 

II 

Ordwav,  George  A. 

Concord,  Mass. 

M 

,   Owens.  Nathaniel  L. 

Skowhegan 

M 

Ox  ton,  Franklin  A. 

W.  Camden 

B 

Palmer,  S.  W. 

Boston.  Mass. 

B 

r'.-trker,  Aurelins 

U.S.  Mint,  New  Orleans,  La. 

i; 

Parker,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Sur. 

Deering 

• 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO.    \ 

:   Paul,  Leander  H. 

Camden 

F 

!   Peaehey,  John  B. 

Deering 

M  ! 

:   Peaks,  Joseph  B. 

Dover 

K  ! 

;   Peva,  Nathan  R. 

Cooper's  Mills 

c  ■ 

|   Pendleton,  Silas  P.,  Rev. 

Bath 

D 

J   Pennington,  Frank  A. 

Dexter 

D  ! 

i   Pera,  Freeman  C. 

Hallowell 

c 

!   Phenix,  Chas.  B. 

Lewiston 

B  ! 

Phillips,  Geo.  P. 

Westville  St.  Dor.  Dis.  Boston, 

1 

Mass. 

M 

j   Phipps,  Chas.  L. 

Bangor 

K 

!   Pierce,  Alfred 

Biddeford 

I  | 

i   Pinkham,  James 

New  Vinej'ard 

L   1 

Pinkham,  Moses  S. 

W.  Gardiner 

c  ! 

!   Pollard,  Jonathan  F. 

Masardis 

D 

I   Poole,  Solomon 

Clinton,  Mass. 

K  ! 

j   Poor,  James  W.  Lieut. 

Aurora,  Nev. 

B 

j   Porter,  Reuel  W. 

Detroit 

M 

!   Pottle,  Wm,  M. 

Portland 

B 

Pratt,  Benaiah  W. 

New  Vineyard 

L 

j   Pratt,  Franklin  E. 

Sebec 

V  ! 

Pray,  Frank  W.,  Lieut. 

Portland 

K 

!  Preble,  Melvin 

Bangor 

K 

i   Prescott,  Franklin  J. 

Newburg 

M 

'   Prescott,  James  N. 

Exeter 

F 

|   Proctor,  George  F. 

Lisbon 

K 

j   Proctor,  Edward  E. 

Lisbon 

A 

Pulsifer,  Eben  J. 

E.  Poland 

G 

!    Pulsifer,  Thomas  B.,  Dr. 

Yarmouth,  Mass. 

D 

i   Purrington,  F.  A. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Putnam,  Black  Hawk,  Capt. 

Houlton 

E 

!   Quinn,  Sylvanns 

Orneville 

M 

]  Radcliffe,  J.  IT. 

Thorndike 

L 

1    Randall,  Warren  G. 

Atkinson 

D 

j    Reynolds,  Geo.  W. 

No.  Vassalboro' 

:   Reynolds,  James  K. 

Richmond 

D 

!    Reynolds,  Mulford  B. 

Sidney 

C 

j    Ricker,  Almon  X. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

A 

Ricker,  Milton  F. 

Portland 

L 

;    Ridley,  Luthur 

Hallowell 

C 

Riley,  Geo. 

Monroe 

B 

Riplcv,  Frederick  A. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

B 

Ripley,  W.  K. 

Turner  Center 

G 

Rivers,  Parker  T. 

Bath 

B 

Bobbins,  Charles  II. 

Portland 

I 

Robbins.  Charles  II. 

Btttoteford 

I 

Roberts,  Charles  E. 

Boston,  Mass. 

II 

Roberts,  T.  F. 

V2  Congress  St.,  Portland 

L 

.   First 
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SAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

Robinson.  Anson  J. 

Dover 

C 

R     iiison.  Charles  E. 

Washington 

B 

Robinson.  Elij     . 

Beverly,  Mass. 

M 

Robinson,  •  ".  mes  H. 

Belfast 

B 

Robinson.  John 

Pittsfield 

K 

Robinson,  Samuel  J. 

Pittsi 

I 

Rogers.  Noah 

No.  Guilfoi  1 

M 

Rose.  Leonard  L. 

Lewiston 

G 

Rose.  Seth  G. 

Lew  is  ton 

G 

Roy:.:.  Geo.  >. 

Freeport 

F 

Ragan,  James 

Lewiston 

E 

Russell,  Alonzo  P. 

No.  Turner  Bridge 

G 

Russell.  Bern.  F. 

Exeter 

F 

Sanborn.  Charles  H. 

Detroit 

C 

Sanborn.  William  N. 

Detroit 

c 

Sanford.  Thomas  J. 

Box  61,  Marlboro.  Mass. 

K 

Savage.  Frank  J. 

Fairfield 

M 

Savage,  G.  A. 

Fairfield                            A 

andM 

Savage,  Henry  D. 

Milo 

L 

Sawyer,  Alonzo  J. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

L 

Sawyer,  Hudson,  Rev. 

Fort  Fairfield 

D 

Sawyer.  James  C. 

Orland 

D 

Sharron.  Re  Iney 

Portland 

B 

Shaw,  William  B. 

Belfast 

C 

Shay.  Geo.  A. 

Argyle 

L 

Shehan,  James  R. 

Biddeford 

I 

Shehan,  J  hn  P. 

Dennysville 

K 

•  Shields,  Charles  E. 

Marinette.  Wis. 

E 

Shields,  Isaac 

Linneus. 

E 

Shorey.  Samuel 

Sedgwick 

B 

;   Sleeper.  Burnham  C. 

Owl's  Head 

B 

Sleej  _-r.  Hiram  B. 

Wahpeton,  D.  T. 

F 

Small.  Avery 

Roekport 

B 

Small,  L.  C* 

Gray 

G 

Small.  Orrin 

Searsmont 

G 

Small,  A.  W. 

Searsmont 

A 

Dmitri.  C  Li  :Iv- 

Skowhegan 

A 

Smith,  C  b   rles  EL,  Gen.,  U 

S.A.  Fort  Brown,  Texas 

Smith.  Eleazer  H. 

St.  Albans 

M 

Smith.  Geo.  VY\ 

Portland 

H 

Smith,  Jan    i 

Peabody.  Mass. 

E 

mes  H. 

New  Gloucester 

F 

Smith,  Josiafa  H, 

Ea^tbrook 

M 

Smitl  .  -: .  !i 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Smith.  Rufus  A. 

Dayton 

I 

th,  ^        .     1  ••  Li 

Win  field,  K     - 

I 

Smith,              .  B. 

PortL     1 

K 

Snell,  Norm  an 

Oxford 

L 

Snow,  Orrin  A. 

Vassalboro' 

C 

r— -— - 

-<"-rW?*mirf 

> 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE.                                                  CO. 

:    Snow,  W.  R. 

Woodstock,  N,  B. 

i   Somes,  Charles  E. 

Chicago,  111.                                    K 

Soule,  A.  E. 

Lewiston                                         B  ; 

!   Soule.  L.  A. 

Searsmont                                       B 

Spurling.  A.  B.,  Gen. 

Bucksport                                        D 

Starbird.  Herbert  M. 

Litchfield                                         D 

Starbird,  Rufus  S. 

Upper  Gloucester                          A*  ' 

;    Stetson,  Hezekiah 

Sumner                                           G 

|    Stetson,  Orrin  R. 

Canton                                              G    i 

Stevens,  Asa  M. 

Garland                                          A 

.Stevens,  Charles  A. 

Anoka,  Minn.                                K 

|   Stevens,  Charles  H. 

Lawrence,  Mass.                          A  j 

1   Stevens,  Churchill  S. 

Marlboro',  Mass.                          G 

j   Stevens,  Cyrus  E. 

Strong                                            L  \ 

| 

|   Stevens,  David 

Augusta                                          G 

[ 

;   Stevens,  Horace,  Surgeon 

43  No.  Avenue.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

|   Stevens,  William 

Morris,  Stevens  Co.,  Minn.        K 

i    Stewart,  Win.  H. 

Bath                                             K 

Steward.  Asa  F. 

Bingham                                          B 

1   Stewart,  Sylvester 

Litchfield  Cor.                               A 

<    Stone,  Gardiner  L. 

Dover  South  Mills                        D 

i    Stone,  Hartwell  E. 

Dover                                           D  i 

! 

!    Stone,  Nathan  C. 

Dover                                          «    I) 

| 

Strout.  A.  C. 

Thomaston                                      B 

i 

i   Southerland,  Benj. 

Lisbon                                              I 

I 

I    Sweetland,  W.  H. 

Gardiner                                          G 

j   Sylvester,  Albert  L. 

Pittsfield                                         L  ; 

Taylor,  Frank 

Bangor                                             M 

i   Teague,  Edwin  C. 

Newcastle                                        K 

!   TetTt,  Benj.  F..  Chaplain 

Bangor 

I   Thaxter.  Sidney  W.,  Maj. 

Portland                                          A 

i   Thorns,  Chas.  A. 

Augusta                                          L 

!   Thomas.  Aug.  G. 

Richmond                                         E 

Thomas  Robert  T. 

Monson                                          M 

Tliompson.  Albert 

Temple                                             L 

!   Thompson,  John 

Searsmont                                        B 

Thompson.  John  P. 

Northampton.  Mass.                     M 

Thwiug,  Chas.  G. 

China                                                 C 

Tibbetts,  Cyrus 

Littleton                                           I) 

, 

Tiblu'tts.  John 

No.  Yassalboro'                             G 

Tilden,  Isaac  W. 

Center  Lincolnville                        D 

Tilton,  Amos 

Mechanic  Falls 

Tilton,  Henry  F. 

Newport                                            A 

Tobie,  Edward  P.,  Lieut. 

Providence. R. I..  .Journal Office  E 

Tolrie,  Lcroy  II. 

Portland                                              G 

Toothaker,  Levi 

Brunswick                                      V 

Toothakcr,  .James  M. 

\)'2  Cambridge  St.,Bostou,Mas&.  A 

Tower,  Gideon 

Camden                                              1> 

Towle,  Win.  ( i. 

Saco                                                   M 

riw 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CO. 

Town,  Francis  L. 

B.  Dover 

M 

Townsend,  Frederick  P. 

Stetson 

f 

Tozier,  Emulils 

Milford 

C 

Trimble,  Wm.  C. 

Calais 

G  ; 

Tripp.  Edmund 

Littleton 

D 

True,  Geo.  W. 

Portland 

E 

True,  Frank  W. 

Portland 

f  : 

,   Tucker.  G.  B. 

Lewiston 

i 

\   Tucker,  Geo.  P. 

Milton,  X.  H. 

K 

i   Tukesburv,  Geo.  W. 

Portland 

F 

j   Twitehel/Cyrus  W. 

Paris 

1 

i 

|   Trafton,  Silas  C. 

Georgetown 

K 

Ulmer,  Clarence  D.,  Lieut. 

Flint,  Mich. 

D 

1 

;   Vaughn,  Zenas,  Capt. 

No.  New  Portl 

and 

L 

■  Veazie,  Abeizer 

Rockland 

B 

|   Vinal,  Wm.  A. 

Orono 

I  ! 

Virgin.  Isaac  G.,  Capt. 

Canton 

G  i 

!    Vose,  Marcus  A. 

Providence,  R 

I. 

B  ! 

i   Walker,  Charles  W. 

York  Village 

K 

I   Walker,  Ozro  F. 

Portland 

K 

1   Wallace,  Given  B. 

Thomaston 

D 

i   Ward,  Alpheus  H. 

981  Washington  St.,  Boston 

D 

!   Ward.  George  W. 

Biddeford 

D 

1    Ward.  John  C. 

Calais 

D   , 

:    Ward.  John  P. 

W.  Newfield 

'   Warren,  Ahmson  M. 

Orneville 

M 

i   Warren.  John  M. 

Mt.  Tom,  Mass. 

M 

1   Webb.  John  R.,  Lieut. 

Skowhegan 

II 

■ 

Webb,  Nathan  B. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1) 

Webber,  Harris  G. 

Bangor 

A 

f\ 

Webber,  Leonard 

Bangor 

F 

1    Webster.  Justus 

No.  Chesterfk 

Id 

L 

Weiler.  William 

Bangor 

C 

i 
' 

Welch,  Henry  T. 

Naples 

E 

Welch.  Isaiah 

Strong 

L 

Welden,  Geo.  E. 

11  1  Tyler  St.. 

Boston  Mass. 

B 

, 

Went  worth,   (has.  A. 

Monson 

M 

Wentwoith,  Marcellus 

Hope 

F 

i 

West,  IJewellvn 

Lowell.  Mass. 

M 

: 

West.  John  W. 

Lewiston 

II 

i 

[ 

Weymouth.  Charles  W. 
White.  1).  H. 
White,  Horace  M. 

So.  China 
Harmony 
Houlton 

I 

E 

: 

Whitney,  Henry  C. 

l-s  Warrentou 

St.,Boston,Ma 

— .  A 
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THE  BANQUET. 


The  banquet  hall  was  gaily  and  appropriately  decked  for  the 
occasion.  Streamers  of  the  national  colors  hung  in  graceful  festoons 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  to  the  sides  of  the  room.  All  around 
the  wall,  above  the  galleries,  were  the  badges  of  the  different  army 
corps,  resting  on  Hags.  On  the  gallery  front,  resting  on  white  tablets, 
wreathed  in  flowers,  were  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
who  died  in  the  service,  while  between  the  wreaths,  on  red  tablets, 
were  names  of  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  bore  an  honorable 
part;  the  remainder  of  the  battles  being  chronicled  on  the  wall 
beneath  the  gallery.  The  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  hall  were 
hung  with  flags,  with  shields  between  the  windows,  and  flags  and 
shields  also  decked  the  rear  wall.  The  front  wall  was  hung  with  red 
and  white  bunting,  tastily  arranged.  On  the  wall  above  the  rear 
gallery  was  a  shield  bearing  the  legend,  ''Eleventh  Reunion  First 
Maine  Cavalry  Association."  Over  the  stage  were  flags  and  streamers 
handsomely  draped.  The  floor  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  tables 
bounteously  and  handsomely  spread,  while  another  table  occupied 
the  platform.  Two  lines  of  ilags  extended  from  the  hall  across  the 
street*  waving  a  welcome  to  the  comrades  all  day  long. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  James  II.  Little  of  Brunswick. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Smith,  who  said  : 

I  now  wish  to  present  to  you  that  much  abused  individual,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  lie  will  deserve  a 
pension  after  to-day.     lie  represents  the  town  of  Rrunswiek. 

Comkadi:  E    T.  GfcTCHKLL  said: 

1  am  glad  to  introduce  Professor  Young,  who  will  speak  in  my 
place  and  do  it  much  better  than  I  could. 

Tkof.  S.  J.  Young  said: 

Lathes  and  (iattltmen  :  —  I  was  informed  about  two  minutes  ago 
that  I  was  expected  to  speak  in  behalf  the  town  of  Brunswick.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  me,  as  I  can  say 


! 

UI  have  neither  \vi:,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  i»f  speech 

To  stir  men's  blood/' 

, 
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But  T  can  say  as  the  Chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  said  when  he 
came  in  to  address  the  convicts  for  the  first  time,  l,I  am  very  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  you  here."     [Laughter.] 

I  think,  however,  that  I  will  say  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick, that  it  is  very  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  selected  as  the 
spot  for  this  most  interesting  reunion.  It  certainly  must  be  to  you, 
who  belong  to  this  old  and  famous  regiment,  the  most  interesting 
occasion  of  your  lives,  to  be  aide  to  meet  here  at  this  late  day,  in 
such  great  numbers,  to  clasp  each  other  by  the  hand  and  renew  the 
memories  of  the  old  and  perilous  days,  when  perhaps  you  never 
expected  to  clasp  each  other  by  the  hand  again  in  this  world. 

Certainly,  it  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  scene  to  see  so  many 
present  who  are  veterans.  And  perhaps,  in  behalf  of  the  younger 
members,  I  might  say  that  I  cannot  distinguish,  at  this  distance,  who 
belonged  to  the  First  ■Maine  Cavalry  at  that  time,  but  I  should  think 
by  the  looks  of  some  that  they  belonged  to  the  last  Maine  infantry 
about  that  time.      [Laughter.] 

We  are  glad  to  see  you  all  here  and  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
are  unable  to  detain  you  longer  with  us  and  to  show  you  any  more 
courtesies  on  this  occasion.  But  we  trust  you  will  remember  your 
visit  to  Brunswick  with  pleasure,  if  not  on  account  of  the  town 
itself,  at  least  on  account  of  the  old  stories  that  you  will  be  able  to 
recollect  of  relating  to  each  other  and  the  interesting  recollections 
which  cluster  round  such  a  visit.  Once  more  I  beg  leave  to  bid  you 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  town. 

President  Smith  said  : 

Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Comrades:  In  behalf  of  the  regiment, 
I  desire  to  extend  to  the  good  people  of  Brunswick  the  thanks  of 
the  First  Maine  Cavalry  Association  for  their  kind  attention  and 
treatment  of  us  this  day,  and  more  especially  to  the  ladies  and  to 
the  Grand  Army  Post  here,  who,  without  hope  of  any  reward  what- 
ever, even  a  seal  at  the  table,  have  performed  the  laborious  part  of 
the  work  for  us.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  kind  treatment 
from  the  people  where  we  visit  from  year  to  year,  that  1  sometimes 
think  we  slight  them,  and  forget  to  try  to  convey  to  them  our  feel- 
ings towards  them  for  it. 

We  have  proved,  as  you  will  hear  to-night  from  some  of  the 
comrades,  that  we  were  valiant  men  with  the  sabre  and  the  carbine, 
ami  wr  think  we  have  demonstrated  to  you  here  to-night  that  we 
are  perfectly  reckless  when  armed  with  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 


' 
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No  doubt  the  people  of  Brunswick  are  much  disappointed  in  us. 
The  younger  people  are  disappointed,  because  they  do  not  see  the 
young,  trim,  slight,  straight-looking  soldier,  such  as  they  have  seen 
on  parade.  They  cannot  imagine  such  looking  men  as  I  see  before 
me  as  soldiers.  And  the  older  people  are  disappointed  because  we 
are  just  what  we  are,  quiet,  old,  gray-headed,  bald-headed,  round- 
shouldered,  good,  honest,  square  citizens.  Instead  of  going  in 
through  their  hack  doors  and  robbing  their  chicken, coops,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  as  they  would  have  expected  of  us  twenty  years 
ago,  we  have  refused  to  enter  your  houses  unless  we  were  invited 
in  at  the  front  door  and  furnished  a  good,  comfortable  chair  to  sit 
in,  and  we  will  not  even  take  your  chickens  and  your  pigs  until 
they  are  cooked  and  placed  upon  a  table  for  us.  That  is  xlty 
much  unlike  what  we  were  twenty  years  ago.  AVe  are  glad  to  have 
been  good  soldiers  then,  and  we  are  glatl  to  be  good  citizens  now, 
from  the  good  old  State  of  Maine.  She  sent  us  out  to  do  our  duty 
at  the  front,  to  spill  our  blood,  if  necessary,  for  the  State;  and  she  j 
brought  home  what  was  left  of  us,  and  we  have  been  paying  our 
taxes,  doing  our  duties  as  citizens,  trying  to  uplift  the  fallen,  ever 
since. 

As  evidence  that  we  have  been  appreciated,  both  in  the  army  and 
as  peaceable  citizens  of  the  good  old  Commonwealth  of  Maine,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  this  evening 
at  our  reunion,  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
his  Excellency,  Governor  Plaisted,  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Governor  Plaisted  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  said  : 

Comrades  from  the  First  Cavalry :  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  one  of  your  reunions,  although 
I  have  had  several  invitations.  My  heart  has  always  inclined  to 
accept  them.  I  know  something  of  the  history  and  the  career  of 
the  First  Cavalry,  for  I  know  something  about  the  good  qualities, 
the  great  qualities,  the  uncommon  qualities  of  our  common  soldiers, 
or  our  uncommon  soldiers,  from  Maine}  the  .Maine  regiments. 
There  was  not  much  distinction  between  our  Maine  regiments  in 
material,  not  much  ;  I  will  say  of  the  infantry  regiments,  they  were 
about  all  alike,  in  that  respect.  Hut  the  First  Cavalry  was  a  selected 
regiment,  the  most  select  regiment,  i  believe,  that  ever  marched, 
fought  or  bivouacked.  That  is  my  judgment.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  selected  Iroin  Maine;  .Maine  men.  I  was  in  camp  and 
saw  the  regiment,  saw  the  men  when  they  were  being  recruited.      It 
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was  the  favorite  service.  There  was  only  one  cavalry  regiment,  and 
j  it  took  all  the  bright,  smart,  ambitious,  patriotic  young  men  ;  and 
they  could  choose  whom  they  pleased  ;  a  plenty  of  educated  young 
men  came  forward.  I  looked  the  regiment  over  when  they  were 
being  recruited,  and  it  impressed  me  deeply.  I  thought  at  the  time, 
when  you  were  recruiting  that  regiment  in  camp,  there  was  never 
such  a  body  of  young  men  together.  That  that  regiment  should 
distinguish  itself  in  war  was  a  matter  of  course.  I  believe  there 
was  not  a  regiment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  that  surpassed  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry.  I  have  been  at  a  good  many  reunions  and 
we  have  discussed  the  comparative  merits  of  different  regiments. 
"Well,"  I  would  say,  t;I  am  willing  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  First 
Maine  Cavalry"  ;  and  I  have  never  found  among  our  infantry  soldiers 
any  of  our  men  who  were  not  willing  to  accord  to  the  First  Cavalry 
the  palm.  I  thought  tlntt  was  a  good  deal.  At  Waterville  I 
expressed  that  sentiment,  "'Well,  I  will  yield  to  the  First  Cavalry," 
and  it  was  assented  to  by  all. 

It  is  a  proud  matter,  indeed,  to  be  a  member  of  the  First  Cav- 
alry, and  to  have  fought  in  that  organization  for  the  great  cause  for 
which  we  contended  :  the  same,  cause  that  our  revolutionary  fathers 
contended  for  ;  there  was  no  difference  ;  it  was  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment that  was  founded  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"Why,  I  have  thought,  and  I  believe,  that  our  revolutionary  fathers 
never  would  have  won  their  independence  but  for  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  sentiment  of 
equality.  That  declaration  expressed  and  realized  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart,  never  before  realized  in  all  the  ages.  And  it 
carried  them  through  the  great  struggle.  They  were  not  fighting 
for  thems -Ives  ;  they  were  not  fighting  merely  for  independence, 
separation  from  the  mother  country  ;  but  the  sentiment  that  they 
were  contending  for  was  this,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  it. 
"That  the  weight  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men. 
and  that  all 'men  should  have  an  equal  chance." 

It  was  to  preserve  a  government  based  upon  that  sentiment,  that 
we  fomrhl  daring  the  war,  and  it  was  that  sentiment  which  bore  up 
the  bovs,  year  after  year,  in  all  their  struggles  and  their  trials. 
Why,  if  your  hearts  had  not  been  in  it,  you  could  not  have  fongut. 
You  would  not  have  staid  in  the  service  to  advance  the  fortunes  oi 
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any  chief.     But  it  was  for  the  Government,  the  Constitution,  our 
country,  the  Constitution  of  the  Union. 

Why,  it  was  by  the  greatest  inspiration  of  human  wisdom  that 
our  constitutional  government  was  framed  and  adopted,  so  great  a 
miracle,  indeed,  that  it  seems  rather  a  boon  from  Heaven  than  the 
offspring  of  the  wisdom  of  the  age  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  Our 
fathers,  holding  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  follow 
men  in  bondage,  instituted  a  government  which  declared  equal 
rights  to  all  men.  Hostile  to  even'  idea  of  central  power  in  govern- 
ment, the}*  formed  a  government  which  dominated  over  all  the  states. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  our  country  was  divided  upon  the 
construction  of  that  great  charter,  the  one  side  contending  under  it 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  the  right  of  property  in  man, 
and  the  other  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  general  government  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men.  These  were  the  two  great  issues,  freedom 
and  nationality,  which  produced  the  war  and  were  settled  by  it. 
These  issues  arose  almost  from  the  moment  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  that,  too,  of  necessity  ;  for  that  instrument  was  so 
pure  in  its  principles,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  times,  that  to  adopt  it  was  simply  to  ordain  not 
peace  but  the  sword.  It  was  a  conflict  that  naturally  enough  grew 
with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  and  became 
irrepressible.  There  was  no  possible  tribunal  or  mode  of  trial  by 
which  that  conflict  could  be  settled  other  than  by  the  wager  of  bat- 
tle. The  strength  of  the  charter  had  to  be  tested  ;  it  was  tested  : 
and,  thank  God,  it  stood  the  test,  and  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  it  stands  vindicated,  the  immaculate  charter  as  our  fathers 
intended  it  to  be,  and  as  I  believe  it  will  be.  transmitted. 

Great  indeed  was  the  conduct  of  the  nation  by  which  this  Union 
was  founded  ;  and  great  also  the  conduct  by  which  it  was  saved  in 
our  time  ;  and  it  is  this  great  conduct  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was 
founded  and  saved  that  makes  us  all  so  proud  of  our  country  and 
so  assured  of  its  majestic  future. 

I  will  give  you  this  sentiment,  for  my  voice  will  not  permit  me  to 
speak  with  ease  to  myself,  or  to  entertain  you  :  The  First  Maine 
Cavalry, — first  in  war,  and  therefore  first  in  peace.      [Applause.] 

Prksidknt  Smith  said  : 

The  next  gentleman  on  whom  I  shall  call  is  one  on  whom  the 
people  of  Brunswick  may  think  they  have  a  stronger  claim  than  the 
rest  of  us;  but  we  dispute  that  to-night,  for  he  belongs  to  all   the 
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soldiers  in  the  State,  and  when  we  ask  him  to  speak  we  do  it  with 
the  understanding  that  he  shall  say  just  what  he  pleases.  Gen. 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  of  Brunswick. 

Gen.  Chamberlain,  who  was  received  with  a  tempest  of  applause, 
which  lasted  several  minutes,  said  : 

Comrades  of  the  First  Cavalry :  I  rise  under  a  good  deal  of  embar- 
rassment ;  I  cannot  bear  to  have  anything  between  me  and  the  peo- 
ple I  am  speaking  to;  but  I  have  seen  people  sometimes  that  liked 
to  have  about  as  high  and  long  a  barricade  as  this  between  them 
and  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  [Laughter.]  I  have  seen  you  leap 
over  a  thing  about  as  high  as  this  ;  I  don't  mean  hen  roost  nor  pig 
pen ;  I  mean  those  stone  walls  at  Aldie,  my  comrades.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

I  can  sa}'  it  with  more  than  a  full  heart,  too  full  a  heart,  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you  here  in  this  place.  Many  a  time  have  my  eyes  looked 
upon  you  when  I  little  dreamed  we  should  ever  meet  here  in  this 
peaceful  town.  As  has  been  said  already  to-night,  different  faces, 
different  countenances,  different  bearings,  were  yours  then,  but  no 
more  nor  no  less  were  you  the  men  then  that  you  are  now ;  and  no 
more  now,  and  no  less,  I  am  sure,  than  you  were,  then — ready  for 
duty  everywhere. 

I  have  always  tried  to  meet  with  you,  as  you  know,  and  it  happens 
very  curiously  that  I  have  come  farther  to  meet  with  you  to-night 
than  ever  before.  I  was  a  good  ways  from  home,  but  I  was  unwill- 
ing that  this  meeting  should  be  held  in  my  own  town,  and  I  not  be 
here  to  look  upon  you.  And  so  I  am  here  for  the  express  purpose 
of  greeting  you,  and  bidding  you  welcome,  as  has  already  been  done 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Young,  to  this  town,  quiet  as  it  is,  and  yet  from 
which  have  gone  forth  many  iniluences  that  have  been  felt,  not  only 
in  this  State  and  in  this  land,  but  in  the  whole  world  too. 

It  is  well  you  should  meet  here.     I  trust,  I  feel  confident,  that  in 

the   absence   of   both   Mr.   Young  and   myself,    who   represent  the 

College,  you  have  been  well  received  on  the  old  College  grounds.      I 

!    feel  that  I  can  safely  believe  that,  still  I  wish  that  one  of   us  could 

have  been  here,  that  we  might  have  shown  you  how  deeply  we  real- 

I    ize  the  honor  of  having  your  feet  tread  upon  our  soil. 

H        Well,  comrades,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  have  seen  you  a  good 

I    deal  from  first  to  last,  very  often,  but  I  never  saw  you  look  diseon- 

1     tented  except  when  you  were  doing  provost  guard  duty   in   18G2,  at 

Frederick  City.     There  I  thought  you  were  rather  an  unhappy  set 
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of  fellows.  But  I  remember  on  many  a  muddy  march  you  have 
crossed  my  track  when,  as  some  old  poet,  I  don't  know  but  Milton,  said, 

"afar  off  their  coming  shone."  What  with,  do  you  think,  un- 
friends? Not  altogether  with  steel  equipments,  but  with  things 
that  looked  a  good  deal  like  this  (taking  up  a  ),  and  some- 

thing like  coffee  pots.  AVe  poor  fellows,  that  didn't  always  drink  out 
of  such  nice  dishes,  thought  it  was  a  mighty  line  thing  to  be  on  a 
horse.  But  as  to  that  matter,  my  friends,  it  is  not  the  pleasantest 
thing  that  ever  was  to  have  to  do  your  duty  on  horseback.  Some 
people  think  it  is  very  nice  to  be  on  a  horse.  I  know  it  is  a  very 
hard  service  to  do  military  duty  on  horseback.  A  man  can  handle 
himsell  better  with  two  feet  on  the  ground  than  with  four.  I 
believe  1  have  seen  occasions  when  you  thought  you  would  drop  the 
j  four  legs  and  take  to  the  two,  when  you  thought  you  could  get  further 
;i    to  the  front,   and  get  a  little  nearer  the  rebs  than  with  your  horses. 

'i    At  any  rate.  I  have  known  you  to  be  dismounted  and  to  be  sent 
.  ■  ! 

j  j    into  action  where  cavalry  was  never  expected  or  required  to  go. 

You  have  been  praised  more  than  any  other  regiment  in  this  State, 

and  I  don't  know  but  more  than  any  other  regiment  that  served. 

It  hasn't  hurt  you  any  ;  not  a  bit.     Some  people  may  wonder  why 

the  regiment  is  praised  so  much.     Well,  I  can  add   my  testimony  : 

I  don't  know  but  I  have  told  it  to  you  before.     I   have  heard  tiie 

highest  ranking  oflicer  in  the  army,  save  one,  I  have  heard  Sheridan, 

more  than  once,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  midnight  bivouac,  talking 

things  over,  and  afterwards,  again  and  again,  express  the  sentiment 

that  there  never  was  a  better  cavalry  regiment  sent  upon  the  iield 

I    than  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.      [Enthusiastic  applause.]     We  will 

1    see  what  that  means.     It  was  not  all  dash  and  brilliancy,  tho'  there 

:    was  that,  to  be  sure.      I  am  going  to  tell  our  citizens  something  about 

what  it  was  before  I  get  through. 

Oh  comrades  and  friends  !      Look  around  this  gallery  :  look  at  the 

blood-red    border  on  which  are  inscribed  those  battles.      What    a 

|    record!     Blood-bathed,   undying!     And  then  ahove  it,  well  placed 

I    on  white,  pure  as  their  lovaltv  and  devotion,  names  of  the  martyred 

i    heroes.      Doesn't  that   tell  the  story?     Yes;   but  others  have  bled. 

;    others  have  perished,  and  others  live  gloriously  in  an  immortality  of 

fame.      Well,    there   was  this  thing    about   the   First    Calvary    that 

I   justifies  these  remarkable  praises,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  yet 

it  is  a  common  word  in  our  language;   that  regiment  always   and 

evervwhere  did  its  duty.     It  is  not  a  word   that  people  make  very 
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exciting  speeches  about;  you  cannot  bring  the  house  down  on  that 
word  ;  but  I  tell  you  it  is  the  greatest  thing  there  is  among  men. 
Fidelity  to  duty  under  all  circumstances  and  on  every  occasion,  and 
in  whatever  trusts  ;  fidelity  to  the  trusts.  And  that  it  was,  it  seemed 
to  me.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  I  think  so  now.  It  was  not 
that  you  would  go  over  stone  walls  and  whatever  else  was  thrown 
before  you.  It  was  not  that  your  sabres  rang  in  the  (ore  front  of 
every  magnificent  charge  that  was  made  ;  not  that  alone.  It  was 
that  always  and  everywhere,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  brave 
deeds,  and  in  patient  suffering  when  necessary,  you  were  always 
faithful  to  duty.  You  could  be  counted  on  and  trusted,  out  of  sight 
and  in  sight,  always  and  everywhere,  to  a  degree  that  made  you 
conspicuous  in  our  army,  and  would  have  in  any. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing,  comrades,  that  did  distinguish  your 
regiment,  and  gave  a  solid  and  natural  basis  for  your  brilliant  record, 
it  was  that  unswerving  fidelity  to  your  duty,  to  your  trust ;  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  was  a  brilliant  one  or  a  humble  one,  equally  strong, 
full  of  fortitude,  full  of  devotion,  full  of  daring,  of  zeal  for  your 
country's  honor,  you  did  your  duty.  And  who  can  say  that?  Of 
how  i'uw  of  us  can  it  be  said  !  Now,  I  want  to  bear  that  testimony 
to  you,  and  I  am  willing  it  should  be  put  on  record,  that  that  is  the 
fundamental  element  in  the  proud  record  which  you  bear,  and  always 
will  bear  in  history. 

Much  was  said,  my  comrades,  in  the  opening  prayer,  in  which  the 
divine  blessing  was  asked,  which  struck  me  very  deeply.  It  seemed 
to  me,  if  my  brother  will  allow  me,  that  the  whole  ground  of  our 
hearts'  deepest  thoughts  was  traversed  in  that  prayer.  It  gave  me 
food  enough  for  thought.  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  what  has  been 
said  by  both  by  him  and  by  the  Governor  by  way  of  reminiscence. 
But  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  war  in 
modern  times  in  which  so  clearly  men  were  called  to  fight  for  country. 
They  have  fought  for  this  cause  and  for  that  cause,  this  principle 
and  that  principle.  But  what  took  us  out  from  these  homes  into  the 
field  ?  Was  anybody  hurting  us  ?  Were  our  homes  invaded  ?  Were 
we  insulted  or  trampled  upon  by  anybody  as  to  our  civil  rights? 
Not  at  all.  We  hadn't  that  stimulus,  under  which  any  man.  of  course, 
will  spring  to  the  front,  for  the  defense  of  his  family,  of  his  honor, 
of  his  liberty — no;  it  was  the  great  call  of  country:  it  was  that 
flag,  set  in  the  held  because  it  had  been  torn  down,  trampled  upon 
and  denied  as  the  flag  of  our  Union.     That  was  the  reason  whv  you 
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took  the  field,  foremost  among  the  gallant  regiments  that  rushed 
forward  for  the  country's  honor.  It  was  that  cry  for  a  whole 
country.  That  meant  a  good  deal ;  for  it  is  the  whole  country  in 
whose  name  and  under  whose  power  this  American  people  is  to  work 
out  its  great  destiny  in  history,  to  achieve  those  great  things  which 
have  not  yet  appeared,  my  friends. 

Do  not  think  your  heroic  labors  are  all  laid  in  the  dust  of  the 
past.  They  are  alive,  and  they  will  live  in  all  the  future  in  this 
country.  Only  think,  my  comrades,  if  the  Potomac  or  the  Mississippi 
were  a  line  dividing  the  United  States,  with  each  side  watchful  of 
the  other,  a  standing  army  on  each  side,  ready  at  the  least  provoca- 
tion, or  without  any  provocation,  to  rush  across  the  line  and  keep 
each  border  land  in  a  state  of  fear  at  least  half  the  time.  Think 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  this  continent  if  that  attempt 
to  sever  our  Union,  to  burst  it  asunder,  had  succeeded  ;  had  it  not 
been  that  you,  and  men  like  you,  went  forward  unhesitatingly,  at  the 
call  of  country,  or,  as  our  Governor  has  stated,  at  the  order  of 
Government,  which  means  country.  That  is  what  he  meant  by  it. 
What  else  is  the  Government  of  this  great  nation  but  the  people 
represented  by  their  chosen  representatives,  of  course,  the  President 
and  what  we  call  the  Government ;  but  it  is  ourselves  who  are  really 
the  Government,  in  a  free  country  like  this.  It  was,  as  has  been  said 
before  to-night,  freedom  and  unity,  nationality,  for  which  we  took 
the  field. 

But  we  did  not  know  at  first,  we  had  not  time  to  think  at  first, 
my  comrades,  about  what  the  whole  issue  was  for  which  we  took 
the  field.  All  I  thought  of  was,  here  is  our  Hag  in  the  field,  insulted, 
stricken  down,  we  will  set  it  up  again,  waving  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  heavens,  a  beacon  for  the  oppressed  of  humanity,  the  world 
over,  to  look  to  and  to  come  to,  as  free  as  their  own  aspiring 
thoughts,  for  liberty  and  peace.  How  many  things  in  the  course  of 
Providence  were  unrolled  to  oui  minds :  simple  tilings  then  we 
thought  we  were  appointed  under  Providence  to  i.\o.  Freedom  ! 
People  speak  that  word  very  easily,  as  if  it  were  a  very  simple 
thing,  but  you  know  perfectly  well,  or  you  will  upon  reflection  per- 
ceive clearly,  that  constitutional  freedom,  freedom  of  the  people,  is 
a  very  complex  thing,  as  far  as  can  be  from  being  a  simple  tiling. 
Freedom  is  a  word  that  has  a  good  many  meanings  when  you  apply 
it  to  the  people  and  to  nil  the  interests  and  industries  that  we  have 
in  this  country.     Through  all  its  length  and  breadth,  freedom,  con- 
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stitiitional  freedom,  is  a  very  complex  thing;  and  it  has  not  been  so   i 
perfectly  thought  out   and   wrought  out  yet,   up  to  this  hour,  that 
there  does  not  remain  considerable  yet  to  do  to  make  it  perfect. 

This  is  what  I  am  coming  at.  It  has  been  already  suggested,  I 
know.  I  take  the  suggestion  from  one  of  the  speakers  who  has  gone 
before  me,  that  your  work,  comrades,  is  not  done. 

You  have  done  much,  and  the  result  of  your  work  will  appear 
broader  and  larger  and  more  glorious  as  freedom,  constitutional 
freedom,  is  more  and  more  understood  and  established,  in  our  coun- 
try and  upon  earth. 

A  great  many  things  are  yet  to  be  done,  but  your  work,  my  com- 
rades, lives  and  will  live  in  these  greater  things  that  are  yet  to  be 
done.  Now,  so  long  as  there  is  wrong  to  be  redressed  ;  so  long  as 
there  are  dark  and  evil  and  wicked  things  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
munity that  should  be  swept  aside  ;  so  long  as  men  are  oppressed  ; 
so  long  as  men  and  women  are  down-trodden  and  have  not  a  fair 
and  equal  chance  to  make  the  most  of  themselves;  so  long  freedom 
is  short  of  its  glorious  goal.  That  is  the  path  in  which  we  must 
plant  our  feet  in  the  future  ;  and  not  one  noble  deed,  my  comrades, 
of  those  dark  days  and  nights  has  been  in  vain  in  our  progress 
towards  that  on-coming,  glorious  goal,  for  which  we  all  look,  and 
for  which  the  heart  of  man  aspires. 

80.  as  I  take  my  seat,  comrades,  thanking  you  most  cordially  for 
your  greeting,  which  I  could  not  but  notice  with  deep  emotion, 
let  me  assure  you  that  brilliant  as  the  record  of  your  history  is, 
proud  and  glorious  as  it  will  shine  forth  in  its  emblazonry  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  country's  honor  and  fame,  yet  greater,  deeper, 
more  glorious,  more  living  will  be  the  influence  of  your  deeds  in  all 
that  shall  (low  from  them,  as  results  shall  How  from  the  principles 
which  you  vindicated  and  established,  in  restoring  unity  to  the 
country,  and  in  being  instrumental,  under  God,  in  striking  off  the 
shackles  lrom  the  slave,  ami  declaring  them  to  be  men,  who  stand 
equal  in  their  rights  before  niaii  and  before  God. 

Now,  in  the  developing  and  unfolding  of  that,  which  in  fact  is  a 
tiling  of  the  future  and  has  not  yet  been  achieved  ;  in  the  on-going 
and  unfolding' of  that  principle  in  which  every  one  of  you  has  made 
an  investment  which  will  be  a  great  one,  a  glorious  one.  you  will 
have  a  part  in  the  things  that  will  shine  in  e.1  >ry  a  ceit*ury  hence, 
and  no  one   knows  how   much   beyond.      Jlcs,    and   all  you,    names 
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written  here  white  as  the  snows,  you,  too,  have  your  place  and  pint 
ill  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  even  more  glorious. 

Look  at  these  emblems  around  us,  which  I  know  stir  and  thrill 
our  hearts  with  memories  that  cannot  be  uttered.  Every  token 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  speaking  thing,  and  inspires  in  us  hope  and 
trust  and  faith  that  our  country,  at  so  costly  a  price  delivered  and 
made  one,  shall  yet  realize  all  the  things  that  are  lovely,  things  of 
truth  and  of  good  report,  the  things  worth  dying  for  and  worth 
living  for.  And  even  those  who  are  dead  shall  live  in  the  glories  to 
come.      [Applause.] 

President  Smith  said  : 

The  General  mentioned  one  name  that  was  very  familiar  to  us  in 
the  tight,  and  must  always  be  remembered  by  this  regiment,  that  of 
Gen.  Sheridan.  We  have  not  forgotten  him  ;  neither  has  he  for- 
gotten you.  [Reading  of  letter  from  Gen.  Sheriden,  which  has 
since  been  lost.] 

General  Chamberlain  said  : 

May  I  'nave  a  moment  more?  Speaking  of  Gen.  Sheridan  re- 
minds me  of  Appomattox  Court  House,  when  my  division  was  double- 
quicking  through  those  woods  to  get  up  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  trying  to  get  a  hand  in  it.  Fellow  citizens  and  friends,  what 
do  you  think  we  saw  but  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  stretched  across 
the  road,  holding  at  bay  the  whole  of  Lee's  army.  I  saw  them 
with  my  own  eyes.  And  we  had  to  elbow  our  way  in  through  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry  before  we  could  get  a  shot  at  them.  [Long- 
continued  applause.] 

President  Smith  said  : 

The  train  doesn't  go  until  midnight,  and  we  will  try  and  entertain 
you  till  then,  though  we  have  not  a  very  long  list  of  speakei'3. 
[unrolls  a  paper  some  ten  feet  long.]  We  have  a  great  many  kinds 
of  men.  and  we  have  a  great  many  ways  of  describing  tliose  men. 
Kach  one  has  a  standard  of  his  own.  The  man  I  am  going  to  in- 
troduce to  you  now  is  one  I  describe  as  one  of  the  truly  good  men. 
lie  was  a  good  soldier  out  at  the  front,  and  is  a  good  citizen  at 
home,  lie  is  a  good  man  to  work  for,  a  good  man  in  ttie  church 
and  Sabbath  school,  at  a  picnic  or  at  a  reunion,  and,  best  of  all,  in 
that  grain!  organization  which  you  must  all  some  day  conn'  into,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Capf  K.  M.  Shaw  of  the  10th  Maine, 
Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Maine  G.  A.  II.  lb;  is  all  I  told 
vou  he  was,  and  he  don't  dare  deny  it. 
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Captain  Shaw  said  : 

There  must  be  some  mistake  about  that.  I  couldn't,  for  the  life 
of  me,  think  who  Smith  was  driving-  at  when  he  went  over  that  long 
list  of  good  qualifications.  I  surely  knew  there  was  no  one  in  the 
First  Maine  Cavalry  that  could  fill  the  bill,  and  I  didn't  believe  there 
was  anybody  else  out  of  it ;  I  certainly  knew  there  was  not. 

Comrades:  I  call  you  so  because  I  feel  that  I  am  one  of  you. 
Although  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  belonging  to  your  regiment,  I 
3*et  knew  you  at  the  front;  and  your  history  is  well-known  among 
us  all  in  the  State  of  Maine.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
you  four  years  ago  at  Lewiston,  the  first  and  only  time  I  have  met 
with  you  at  any  of  your  reunions.  This,  I  see,  is  your  eleventh.  I 
am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  to-night. 

My  mind  goes  baek  to  the  years  that  are  past  and  gone.  The 
words  that  have  been  spoken  to-night  kindle  afresh  old  memories  of 
the  past. 

Gen.  Chamberlain  asked,  "What  took  us  to  battle  for  our  coun- 
try?" "While  I  will  not  speak  of  what  it  was,  I  will  say  that  it  was 
just  that  same  sentiment  which  animated  our  wives  and  mothers, 
and  I  never  meet  at  any  of  these  gatherings  but  I  bring  up  the 
influences  that  were  behind  me,  behind  us  all  that  were  living  here 
in  this  State  when  we  were  called  to  the  front.  1  had  occasion,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  read  over  some  letters  of  a  wife  to  her  husband, 
that  were  written  during  those  dark  days  when  we  were  far  from 
friends  ;  and  I  felt  as  though  no  man  could  be  a  coward  with  such  a 
wife  ;  no  man  could  be  unfaithful  to  his  country  with  such  mothers 
as  we  had.  It  was  the^e  wives,  these  mothers,  that  stood  behind 
us,  animated  by  those  same  sentiments  that  animated  us,  that  made 
many  of  us  what  we  were. 

I  remember  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  that  ever  honored  the  State 
of  Maine,  always  considered  such  in  his  regiment  and  wherever  lie 
was  known  ;  when  the  call  was  made  by  Gov.  Washburn  in  1861, 
he  came  out  of  a  mill  in  Lewiston,  went  to  the  room  of  his  wit'e, 
where  she  lav  with  a  babe  nine  days  old  on  her  arm.  and  said  to 
her,  "-What  shall  I  do?"  He  felt  as  though  he  could  not  leave  Iter 
under  those  c-ircum^tances.  She  said  to  him,  "George,  you  go, 
or  I  will  never  live  with  you  another  day  in  my  life."  How 
could  a  man  with  a  wife  like  that  be  a  coward?  It  was  just 
the  same  sentiment  that  inspired  that  woman,  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  others,  as  inspired  us  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  these 
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women  were  behind  us,  that  these  mothers  and  these  wives  were 
there,  looking  at  us,  watching  us,  praying  for  us,  pleading  with  the 
God  of  Battles  for  the  success  of  our  arms,  inspired  us  to  duty. 

I  was  introduced  to  a  lady  here  to-night,  the  wife  of  one  of  your 
soldiers,  and  she  said,  "For  six  months  my  husband  burrowed  in 
Andersonville  Prison."  Burrowed,  dug  holes  in  the  ground  ;  many 
of  you  know  what  that  means  better  than  I  do.  That  woman  knew 
it  all ;  she  had  heard  it  from  her  husband's  comrades  :  she  knew  the 
tortures  he  was  undergoing,  the  privations  and  suffering,  but  she 
would  not  abate  one  iota  of  that  suffering,  because  she  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  her  country. 

I  am  glad,  comrades,  that  I  had  a  part  in  this  conflict ;  I  am  glad 
that  I  lived  these  years  to  do  it.  I  told  one  of  your  boys,  coming 
down  in  the  cars  to-da}",  that  I  didn't  wish  to  live  always  ;  and  as  I 
look  down  the  stream  of  time,  I  feel  as  though  I  didn't  always  want 
to  live  here.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  I 
would  like  to  live  for,  it  is  because  I  am  an  American  citizen, 
because  I  can  claim  America  as  my  home.  When  I  compare  this 
nation  of  ours  with  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  when  I  look  at  its 
majestic  strides  that  it  has  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
when  I  see  all  my  eyes  have  seen  for  the  last  half  century,  I  feci  as 
though  I  would  like  to  live  another  hundred  years.  I  have  lived  to 
see  what  has  grown  out  of  the  war.  I  have  lived  to  see  these  ques- 
tions settled  and  settled  forever ;  and  those  great  principles  vindi- 
cated, which  have  been  alluded  to  by  those  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  which  we  all  had  a  haul  in  settling. 

I  looked  to-day  at  an  old  man,  the  oldest  man  of  our  town,  totter- 
ing down  to  the  office  to  draw  his  pension,  for  he  was  a  pensioner 
of  the  war  of  1812,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old;  I  think  he  is  the 
only  pensioner  of  that  war  in  our  town.  In  years  to  come,  some 
one  of  us  will  be  the  last  one  of  this  war  of  the  rebellion.  Fifty 
years  hence  it  may  be,  before  we  shall  be  as  old  as  that,  but  that 
hour  will  come,  and  we  shall  lie  looked  upon  with  just  the  same 
pride  and  admiration  as  I  looked  upon  this  old  survivor  of  the  war 
of  1812.  1  can  remember  others  of  them  in  my  boyhood  days,  but 
they  have  all  passed  off  the  scene  of  action. 

We  shall  never  regret  the  part  we  took  in  this  great  conflict. 
Comrades,  let  the  words  that  have  fallen  upon  your  ears  to-night 
not  be  forgotten.  They  are  words  of  wisdom,  word-  of  couiivsei. 
Let  those   principles   that  have   animated  you   in    the   past   ^U\\  bo 
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yours  all  through  your  life  ;  and  in  your  future  gatherings,  as  your 
numbers  become  smaller,  as  they  must  necessarily,  remember  what 
has  been  said  to  you  to-night.  Let  the  inspiration  of  this  hour  <zo 
with  you  and  with  me,  as  long  as  we  live,  and  let  us  be  true  to  oar 
God,  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  obligations  that  are  imposed  upon 
us,  true  to  the  duty  that  we  have  every  day  to  perform.    [Applause.] 

Gen.  Chamberlain  said  : 

May  I  say  another  word?  I  have  learned  something  to-night, 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that  I  hadn't  been  able  to  understand. 
When  I  couldn't  get  my  men  over  the  road  in  any  other  way  in  the 
world  I  would  have  the  band  strike  up  "The  girl  I  left  behind 
me,"  and  they  would  go  right  along  as  if  the  girl  was  ahead  of  them. 
I  understand  all  about  it  now. 

President  Smith  said  :  • 

We  had  a  little  fellow  in  Company  G,  who  was  nothing  but  a  boy, 
about  my  age,  but  he  was  a  good  deal  more  precocious  than  I  was, 
because  he  had  an  idea  then  and  I  hadn't  one.  He  used  to  repeat, 
even  in  those  youthful  days,  an  old  saying,  "  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,"  and  I  used  to  look  at  that  great  big  sabre  that  the 
Government  gave  me  to  hang  on  my  side,  and  which  made  it  ache  so. 
and  I  used  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a  pen  that  could  be.  I  had  been 
through  hen  pens  and  goose  pens,  and  I  had  heard  about  old  Wil- 
liam Peon,  and  I  had  heard  the  old  women  sing  pennyroyal  hymns 
but  I  knew  it  wasn't  either  of  them.  Well,  he  insisted  on  that  say- 
ing all  through  the  war,  that  the  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  living  by  it.  We  thought  that  was 
all  insanity  ;  we  had  no  idea  there  was  anything  in  it;  but  he  clung 
to  that  idea,  and  he  actually  has,  all  these  years  since  the  war,  got 
a  living,  and  raised  quite  a  respectable  family  in  quite  a  respectable 
way,  solely  by  the  use  of  the  pen.  He  began  with  a  steel  one,  now 
I  believe  he  owns  a  gold  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  mortgage 
on  it,  which  is  held  by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  He  has  penetrated 
our  ears  a  great  many  times  with  the  productions  of  that  pen,  and 
we  presume  he  is  ready  to  do  so  to-night.  Sometimes  lie  does  it 
prose,  and  sometimes  in  some  other  way.  We  will  let  him  do  just 
as  he  pleases,  as  he  is  real  young.  Comrade  Edward  P.  Tobie  of 
Company  G. 
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Lieut.  Edward  P.  Tobie  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  read  the  following, 

7  7  O  7 

prepared  by  him  for  the  occasion : 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

There  were  sounds  of  the  drum  and  the  fife  on  the  street, 

As  the  veteran  hurried,  his  comrades  to  meet, 

And  his  mien  was  as  proud  and  his  step  was  as  light 

As  when,  long  years  ;igo,  he  stood  up  tor  tin;  right 

And  offered  himself  his  loved  country  to  save — 

For  her  sake  stood  over  his  own  early  grave; 

For  this,  the  glad  day  of  reunion,  gave  him 

New  life,  and  a  touch  of  the  olden-time  vim. 

For  he  knew  he'd  soon  see  the  loved  comrades  so  true, 

Who  with  him,  long  ago.  wore  t lie  old  army  hlue  — 

Who  had  stood  by  his  side  in  the  thick  of  the  light, 

Who  had  battled  with  him  for  country  and  right, 

At  whose  shoulder  he'd  marched,  who'd  the  same  night 

watch  kept, 
Whose  rations  he'd  shared,  'neath  whose  blanket  he'd  slept; 
From  the  same  canteen  drank,  with  the  same  pipe  had  smoked. 
With  whom  he  had  suffered,  with  whom  laughed  and  joked, 
Whose  cheeks  in  the  same  grand  campaigns  had  grown  brown, 
Who  were  in  the  same  charge,  in  the  same  right  shot  down, 
Who  had  faced  the  same  dangers,  the  same  hardships  borne, 
And  all  through  their  lives  the  same  lost  comrades  mourn. 
Ah!  these  were  the  comrades  he  soon  was  to  greet. 
Ah!  these  were  the  comrades  "t  were  worth  while  to  meet. 

As  he  hurried  along,  with  his  heart  all  aglow, 

And  his  thoughts  on  the  scenes  of  the  long,  long  ago, 

lie  was  met  by  a  friend,  who  inquired,  "Where  away?" 

4*My  old  regiment  holds  its  reunion  to-day 

And  I'll  see  all  the  comrades,"  the  veteran  replied. 

As  his  face  beamed  all  over  with  joy  and  with  pride. 

"Now,  look  here!"  said  his  friend,  '  it  is  time  that  you  men 

Who  went  into  the  army  should  come  back  again; 

Let  the  past  be  forgotten— the  old  wounds  be  healed — 

Let  fade  all  the  memories  of  camp  and  of  field; 

The  war  is  long  over — you  sure  must  forgive 

The  brave  men  once  your  foes.     We  should  all  try  to  live 

in  sweet  peace,  which  we  cannot  "f  you  boys  keep  alive 

The  old  spirit  of  war;  but,  instead,  you  should  strive 

To  forgive  and  forget.     Think  no  more  of  the  past, 

lint  forget  and  forgive;  then  will  peace  reign  at  last.* 

The  old  soldier  replied  not,  but  went  on  his  way. 

And  this  the  direction  his  thoughts  took  that  day  : 

Shall  we  forget  the  past  and  all  it  means? 
Shall  we  tor^r,'t  brave  deeds  and  stining  scenes? 
Shall  we  forget  the  lessons  which  they  taught  ? 
Shall  we  forget  the  cause  for  which  we  fought? 
Can  we  forget  that  thrilling  call  to  arms, 
When  first  the  country  'woke  to  war's  alarms V 
Can  we  forget  the  comrades  true  and  brave 
W  !t<>  lie  at  rest  in  many  a  soldier's  grave? 
Can  we  forget  the  woes  that  treason  wrought 
All  through  our  land— the  misery  that  it  brought 
To  every  loyal  home— the  brave  lives  lost? 
Can  we  forget  what  the  rebellion  cost? 
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Forgive?    We  did  forgive  our  southern  foes; 
Forgave  them  all  their  crime  and  all  the  woes 
They  brought  upon  our  country.     We  forgave 
Them  everything.     We  know  that  they  were  braver. 
We  know  how  well  unci  gallantly  they  fought, 
How  bravely  they  stood  up  for  what  they  thought 
Was  right ;  know  their  devotion  to  their  Hag. 
Although  we  called  it  but  a  "rebel  rag." 
We  learned  respect  for  those  brave  men.  e'en  though 
They  fought  against  us  ag  a  traitor  foe — 
Respected  them,  ay,  honored  them,  far  more 
Than  did  the  men  who  did  not  go  to  war. 
They  were  our  brothers  ere  the,  war  begun, 
They  are  our  brothers  now  the  War  is  done. 
We  did  forgive  our  toes,  at  treason's  fall, 
Witli  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  once  for  all. 

Can  we  forget  the  nation's  darkest  day, 
"When  naught  was  left  to  do  but  tight  and  pray, 
When  men  of  stoutest  hope  began  to  fear, 
And  eye  of  faith  began  to  see  less  clear, 
When  every  heart  turned  toward  the  boys  in  blue. 
And  prayed  to  God  they  might  have  strength  to  do? 
Shall  we  forget? 

Can  we  forget  the  comrades  we  saw  die 
Upon  the  held,  beneath  the  southern  sky — 
Die  where  they  fell,  shot  down  by  traitor  foe; 
Can  we  forget  those  brave  boys'  dying  woe. 
With  no  loved  ones  to  minister  to  them, 
Ami  din  of  battle  all  their  requiem? 
Shall  we  forget? 

Can  we  foiget  the  thousands  of  brave  men 
So  foully  murdered  in  the  prison  pen — 
Or  yet  those  other  thousands,  comrades  all. 
Whom  fate  forbade  should  in  the  battle  fall, 
"But,  to  disease  and  hardship  forced  to  yield. 
Died  for  their  country,  though  not  on  the  lield? 
Shall  we  forget? 

Can  we  forget  the  comrades  who  were  shot 
Down  by  our  side,  as  oft  the  light  waged  hot. 
Yet  lived  to  suffer,  more  than  can  be  known. 
Till  death,  in  pity,  took  them  for  his  own — 
Or  live  and  suffer  slid,  with  crutch  and  cane. 
Or  empty  sleeve,  or  daily  round  of  pain? 
Can  they  forget? 


In  yonder  cottage,  "neath  the  hill. 
A  woman  sits  to-night: 
Bent  is  her  form  and  gray  her  hair. 
Her  face  is  weary,  worn  with  care. 
But  shows  the  trace  of  beam y  still, 
And  still  her  eye  is  bright. 

Her  thoughts  turn  backward  on  this  night 
More  than  a  score  of  years; 
She's  back  in  her  old  home  again. 
Where  all  was  happiness,  ami  when 
The  future  looked  calm,  clear  and  bright, 
With  naught  of  doubts  or  fears. 


With  husband  kind  and  brave  and  true, 
Who  loved  her  as  his  life, 
With  children  playinir  "round  her  knee, 
Filling  her  house  with  joy  and  glee — 
A  mother  blest  as  are  hut  few, 
A  loving,  happy  wife. 

Her  husband  heard  his  country's  call 
And  answered,  promptly,    u  Here  !" 
Then  turned  to  her.     She  hade  him  go, 
With  pride,  and  with  a  smile,  although 
Full  well  she  knew  what  might  befall 
The  one  she  held  most  dear. 

He  drew  his  sword  for  God  and  right 
On  many  a  battle  plain  ; 
He  fought  'gainst  treason  to  our  laws, 
He  fought  for  freedom's  holy  cause, 
Till,  in  the  thickest  of  the  light, 
The  one  she  loved  was  thiin. 

Can  she  forget?    Shall  we  forget 
The  one  she  loved  so  well — 
The  one  who  led  us  in  the  fight. 
Whose  memory  is  ever  bright. 
And  will  lie  sacred  kept,  while  yet 
With  life  our  bosoms  swell  V 

In  many  a  cottage,  'neath  the  hill. 
A  woman  sits  to-night, 
And  mourns  the  loss  of  one  she  loved — 
One  who  to  country  faithful  proved — 
Whose  memory  is  treasured  still, 
Who  died  for  God  and  right. 

Can  they  forget?     Shall  we  forget 
The  ones  the)'  loved  so  well? 
They  were  our  comrades,  tried  and  true; 
We  saw  them  do  all  man  can  do, 
For  country,  when  their  death  they  met, 
For  her  sake  nobly  fell. 

Shall  we  forget  the  lessons  that  we  learned 
In  war's  stern  school — all.  knowledge  dearly  earned- 
Of  loyalty,  of  duty's  call  obeyed, 
Of  noble  sacrifice,  so  freely  made, 
Of  patient  suffering,  and  of  courage  true. 
Of  love  of  country  that  would  dan;  and  do? 
Shall  we  forget? 

Shall  we  forget  the  heroic  deeds,  that  thrilled 
The  nation  with  their  daring — deeds  that  tilled 
All  loyal  hearts  with  pride,  and  placed  the  name 
Of  our  own  comrades  on  the  roll  of  fame; 
That  showed  a  courage  pure  as  e'er  was  sliown, 
And  gave  e'en  loyalty  a  higher  tone? 
Shall  we  forget? 

And  dare  the  nation  let  her  sons  forget 
The  lessons  of  the  war — or  dare  she  let 
The  halo  of  brave  deeds  fade  from  the  sight, 
The  memory  of  brave  men,  who  dual  for  right. 
Be  lost? — aii  no!   then  were  the  war  for  naught; 
The  nation  dare  not  let  these  be  forgot. 
Dare  not  forget. 
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President  Smith  said  : 

The  names  on  the  red  placards  about  the  wall  are  the  names  of 
the  engagements  in  which  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  participated. 
They  number  one  hundred  and  seven.  The  First  Maine  Cavalry 
didn't  fight  all  the  battles  of  the  war.  There  were  a  good  many 
battles  that  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  was  not  in.  The  infantry  now 
and  then  had  a  little  skirmish,  and  they  really  are  entitled  to  some 
of  the  credit  for  bringing  the  thing  to  a  close.  And  there  was  still 
another  branch  of  the  service,  and  there  were  other  tilings,  live 
things  too,  that  aided  us.  Comrades,  what  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful,  useful,  industrious  and  honest  things  that  we  had  in  the 
army?  Wasn't  it  the  army  mule?  Could  we  have  fought  the  war 
without  the  mule?  We  tried  it  with  horses  raised  in  Maine,  but  they 
couldn't  stand  it  only  about  two  years  ;  we  tried  oxen,  but  they 
couldn't  stand  it ;  but  the  mule  did  stand  it ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  credit. 

Now  this  other  branch  of  the  service,  also,  is  deserving  of  some 
credit;  those  that  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  those  who  sat 
down  on  the  deck  and  let  the  wind  blow  them  along,  and  didn't  have  to 
march  as  we  did  or  ride  horseback  and  then  tow  the  horse  when  he 
got  too  tired  to  tow  us.  But  they  didn't  have  what  we  did,  the 
mule,  to  bring  us  every  morning  fresh  bread,  right  from  the  baker, 
and  fresh  meat,  and  potatoes  and  onions  and  those  things  that  we 
used  to  get  every  morning,  brought  right  down  to  us.  They  had  to 
have  salt  provisions  stowed  away  down  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel ; 
and  so  far  we  had  a  great  advantage  over  them.  But  there  was  one 
thing  that  they  had  in  the  navy  that  was  as  honest  and  faithful,  and 
could  kick  as  high,  pull  ahead  as  hard  and  set  back  as  strong  as  the 
mule.     They  had  Capt.  Charles  A.  Boutelle.     [Applause.] 

Capt.  Boutelle  said : 

I  believe  this  is  my  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  yoke-mate  of  the 
army  mule.  [Great  laughter.]  I  assure  you,  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  found  in  such  honorable  company. 

But.  levity  aside,  my  friends,  I  feel  oppressed  by  peculiar  emotions 
at  this  reunion  this  evening.  I  find  myself  a  stranger  in  my  old 
home.  My  mind  has  been  reverting,  as  1  have  sat  here  to-night,  to 
scenes  that  transpired  long  before  you  earned  these  records  which 
are  spread  around  this  hall ;  scenes  and  incidents  which  occurred 
when  the  men  who  bore  these  names  upon  your  roll  of  honor  were 
youths  like  myself,  before  war's  rude  alarm  had  sounded  in  our  land. 
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I  have  remembered  the  hours  when  I  played  in  these  quiet  streets, 
as  a  boy.  I  have  been  reminded  of  my  school  days  and  my  youth  ; 
and  it  seems  strange  to  me  to-night,  here  in  this  old  town  of  Bruns- 
wick, to  feel  that  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  join  in  welcoming 
you  to  my  old  home,  or  join  with  you  in  receiving  the  hospitalities 
that  have  been  so  bountifully  and  freely  offered. 

Comrades,  as  I  look  over  your  faces  here  to-night,  I  get  to  think- 
ing of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  the  busy  years  since  you  first  unfolded  the  guidons  of 
the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  and  went  forth  at  the  summons  of  your 
country.  I  see  old  men  with  gray  heads,  and  I  think  of  the  time 
when  their  locks  were  dark  and  their  eyes  were  bright  and  gleaming 
with  the  tire  of  youth  ;  I  think  of  the  hearty  farewells  and  the  last 
kiss  of  affection,  the  springing  tear  and  the  drooping  heart,  as  the 
drum-beat  summoned  men  to  leave  wife  and  children  and  home,  and 
go  forward  to  meet  danger  and  death,  in  behalf  of  that  which  was 
dearer  even  than  these  dear  things. 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  speak  to  you  here  to-night  in  terms  of  flat- 
tery or  of  compliment.  The  record  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  is 
written  in  too  eloquent  letters  upon  the  history  of  this  nation  for 
me  to  add  one  iota  or  detract  a  tittle  from  it  by  any  words  of  mine.  I 
stand  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  remnant  of  that  gallant 
organization  which  won  a  peerless  record  among  the  defenders  of 
my  country. 

I  am  here  to-night  to  thank  you  again  for  the  honor  of  meeting 
}"OU  as  a  comrade,  though  in  another  branch  of  the  service,  for  the 
honor  of  being  able  to  thank  you  again,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  for  the  imperishable  honor  that  you  have  reflected  upon 
this  grand  old  commonwealth. 

My  comrades,  it  is  not  for  me  to  read  over  to  you  the  lesson  of 
dutv  which  you  wrought  with  steel  sabres  upon  the  history  of  this 
country.  1  am  speaking  not  only  to  patriotic  soldiers,  but  to  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  the  Republic,  who  went  to  war,  not  simply  to  win 
military  glory,  but  to  win  the  great  guerdon  of  free  constitutional 
government. for  the  people  of  to-day  and  the  generations  that  are  to 
come. 

The  First  Maine  Cavalry  did  not  go  out  on  a  holiday  parade.  It 
unsheathed  its  sabres,  not  to  demonstrate  simply  its  military  prowess. 
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It  was  an  avant  coureur  of  the  great  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 

it  struck  sturdy  Mows  for  the  glorious  cause  of  universal  liberty  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

I  would  not,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  regiment,  which,  as  the 
first  soldier  of  Maine  has  so  eloquently  said,  is  the  first  regiment  in 
the  history  of  our  commonwealth — I  would  not,  even  in  your  pres- 
ence, my  comrades  (and  none  of  you  will  doubt  but  I  honor  your 
record),  detract  from  the  glory  which  has  been  won  by  the  other 
soldiers,  by  every  soldier  who  wore  the  arms  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  is  the  glory  of  this  old  commonwealth  of  ours,  that  our  soldiers, 
whether  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  militia  or  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  under  the  flag,  were  ever  and  always  true  to  the  Constitution, 
instant  and  ready  at  the  call  of  duty. 

My  fellow  citizens  and  friends,  it  is  a  proud  thought  for  us  to  have 
here  to-night,  that  we  belong  to  the  State  which  furnished  the  largest 
quota  of  its  population  of  any  in  the  galaxy  of  the  American  Union. 
From  1861  to  1<SG5,  Maine  not  only  responded  to  every  call,  but  she 
responded  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest,  with  more  than 
a  brimming  measure.  There  is  not  another  State,  I  ween,  that  can 
point  to  a  record  of  furnishing  one  man  to  every  nine  of  her  entire 
population,  one  man  to  every  four  and  a  half  of  her  male  popula- 
tion.    That  is  the  proud  record  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

More  than  that,  my  friends  ;  it  was  not  only  numbers  that  Maine 
furnished  to  the  flag,  but,  as  has  been  said  here  to-night,  she  excelled 
in  the  patriotism  that  she  gave  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  grand  and  a  glowing  thought  for  us.  that  in  the  great 
record  ot  battles,  one  hundred  of  which  embellished  your  own  proud 
record,  the  State  of  Maine  never  lost  a  flag  to  the  enemy,  from 
the  first  light  at  Bull  Run  till  Chamberlain  led  the  last  charge  at 
Appomattox.      [Great  applause.] 

Comrades,  thoughts  cluster  too  swiftly  on  an  occasion  like  this 
to  find  appropriate  utterance.  How  can  we  think  of  how  we  are 
here  and  why  we  are  here,  without  remembering  the  many  gaps  in 
our  ranks,  without  wiping  the  tear  which  springs  unbidden  to  our 
eves,  as  we  think  of  the  vacant  chairs  around  so  many  firesides  in 
our  State  to-night?  Where  are  those  whose  names  I  see  before  me? 
I  can  almost  think  I  see  these  heroes  in  shadowy  forms,  sitting 
on  their  war  horses,  with  their  sabres  in  rest,  gazing  down  upon 
their  comrades  here  to-night. 
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Oh!  How  the  memories  of  these  loved  and  lost  come  back  upon 
us  at  assemblages  like  this. 

"They'll  lift  their  white  hands  in  a  blessing, 

We  shall  know  by  the  tear  that  it  brings. 
The  rapture  of  friendship  confessing 
With  harps  and  the  waving  of  wings." 

We  cannot  forget,  when  we  gather  around  these  reunion  boards, 
that  when  we  reach  out  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  comrade  nearest 
to  us,  we  have  to  reach  across  the  chasm  of  death  where  the  chairs 
of  dear  comrades  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks. 

What  did  these  men  die  for?     For  what  did  the  wives  and  fathers 
and  mothers  give  up  those  who  were  dearer  to  them  than  the  very  chord- 
strings  of  their  hearts?     It  was,  nvy   friends,  to  save  the  grandest 
fabric  of  human  goverment  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  humanity. 
Our  soldiers  pressed  forward  across  the  line  of  the  Southern  States, 
not  to  carrv  conquest  into  a  foreign  territory.     We  went  into  that 
south  land  bearing  no  foreign  and  hated   ensign   with  us  ;  we  went 
there  to  sack  no  cities,  to  put  manacles  upon  no  limbs.     Our  charg- 
ing squadrons  and  our  great  infantry  legions  swept  victoriously  over 
that  section  of  our  land,   not  carrying  carnage  and   rapine   to  an 
oppressed  people  ;  but  bearing  in  the  very  fore-front  of  its  progress. 
the  banner  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  a  guarantee  of  universal 
liberty.     And   they   fought  only  that  our  citizens  of  the  Republic 
should   have  the   rights   accorded    under   the   Constitution    and   the 
laws.     No  army  corps  or  regiment  that  fought  under  that  flag  which 
embellishes  this  hall  to-night,  offered  to  carry  injustice  or  oppression 
to  any  man  who  stands  under  the  sunlight  of  our  God.     The  great 
armies  of  the  Union  were  the  crusaders  of  liberty  ;   and  to-day.  as 
the  result  of  their  triumph,  the  conquered  as  well  as  the  conquerors 
are  offering  up  the  picons  of  thanksgiving,  that  the  grandest  nation 
known  since   the  morning  stars  sang  together  was   saved   by   valor 
and  the  patriotism  of  such  men  as  went  to  the  front  from  Maine. 
Comrades,  you  were   faithful  in  war;  you  need  no  man  to  assure 
j    of  it;  you  bear  the  attestations  on  your  bodies.      You   will  cany  to 
;    your  graves  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  your   hearts   the   proud   con- 
|    sciousness  of  duty  done  to  country  and  to  God.      lint,  my  comrades, 
i    I  beg  you  to  remember,  or.  rather  1  may  say  that  in  the  presence  of 
|    this  grand  organization  of  patriots  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you, 
j    that  the  guidons  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  are  still  posted  on  the 
;    line  of  battle,  ami  that  you  are  called  to  inarch  forward  with  as  linn 
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a  front  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past,  in  defence  of  the  same 
grand  principles  for  which  these  men  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
patriotic  sacrifice.  You  stand  a  guard  around  the  graves  of  your 
heroic  dead:  you  are  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  the  heritage 
which  their  sacrifice  has  given  you.  They  laid  down  their  lives  that 
the  Republic  might  live  ;  they  gave  their  all  and  more,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  should  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  not  a  stone  is 
taken  from  the  fabric  which  was  cemented  with  their  precious  blood. 

To  be  a  good  soldier  was  to  give  a  guaranty  of  being  a  worthy 
citizen  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  know,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  public 
repute,  but  as  a  matter  of  personal  observation,  that  in  every  good 
cause,  since  our  standards  were  furled  in  18G5.  the  soldiers  of  the 
State  of  Maine  have  been  foremost  in  behalf  of  all  that  is  right  and 
just  and  of  good  report.  I  undertake  to  say  that  in  every  commu- 
nity, where  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  is  located,  there  is  a  guar- 
anty and  a  bond  given  for  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  respect  for  public  law.  The  best  nurseries  that  we 
have  in  this  broad  land  to-day  are  these  associations  of  the  men  who 
faced  danger  for  the  institutions  they  loved,  and  love  those  institu- 
tions better  because  they  have  faced  peril  for  them. 

Well,  my  comrades,  what  is  there  remaining  for  us  to  do  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come  ?  You  remember  the  injunction  of  our  sainted 
President  in  his  last  pathetic  message,  w'I>ind  up  the  nation's  wounds. 
and  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the  battle,  his  widow  and  his  orphan". 
I  am  u'lad  that  my  country  has  been  so  munificent  to  those  who  risked 
their  lives  in  its  defense.  I  am  proud  to  know  to-day  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  is  cheerfully  giving  every  year  more  of  its  treasure  than 
any  other  nation  ever  gave,  for  some  slight  recompense  for  the 
disabilities  and  sufferings  incurred  in  its  salvation.  I  know,  my 
friends,  that  sometimes  we  hear  expressions  of  fear  lest  the  nation 
mav  be  too  prodigal  in  dispensing  its  bounty  to  its  disabled  soldiers, 
to  these  widows  and  these  orphans.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
prodigality  or  of  extravagance  ;  but  so  long  as  human  government 
shall  be  liable  to  error,  so  long  as  there  is  any  danger  of  profusion, 
I  for  one  would  rather  see  this  nation  extravagant  and  profuse  in 
seeking  to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the  battle,  and  his  widow  and 
orphan,  than  to  throw  the  nation's  money  away  in  any  other  direction. 
And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  very  last  economy  I  would  approve 
would  be  that  which  should   take  one  penny  from  all  that  lias  yet 
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been  given  to  aid  in  bringing  some  ray  of  happiness  and  comfort  to 
homes  made  desolate  that  the  sun  of  victory  might  gild  our  triumphant 
standards.  I  hold,  my  comrades,  that  the  man  who  stands  disabled 
in  his  body  or  his  health  by  reason  of  suffering  incurred  in  defense 
of  our  imperiled  flag,  that  the  widow  who  mourns  the  husband  who 
no  more  will  return  to  her,  that  the  aged  parents  who  reach  out  their 
palsied  and  trembling  lingers  no  more  to  clasp  the  hands  of  the  dear 
boy  who  went  forward  when  the  drum-beat  sounded  the  summons  to 
duty,  that  the  orphaned  children  who  read  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 
the  record  of  how  their  fathers  fell  meeting  the  charging  squadrons 
in  the  imminent  deadly  breach — I  hold  that  these  are  the  preferred 
creditors  of  this  nation  and  that  the  debt  to  them  can  never  be  over- 
paid. 

Comrades,  it  lias  been  your  duty  not  only  to  serve  your  country  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  but  you  also  have  been  first  in  caring  for  those 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  great  conflict.  I  have  no  question  that 
the  generous  charity  manifested  by  the  soldiery  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  this  State,  largely  composed  of  men  who  have  to  earn 
their  living  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
records  of  public  generoisty. 

You  know  what  it  was  to  suffer  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
war,  and  the  comradeship  cemented  on  the  field  of  battle  has  led  you 
to  seek  out  the  homes  of  want  and  sufferings,  and  to  alleviate  distress 
wherever  it  can  be  found  in  the  home  of  one  who  was  a  soldier. 
There  is  no  grander  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  soldiery  of  the 
Republic  than  the  magnificient  devotion  they  have  shown  to  the 
families  of  their  departed  comrades  and  to  those  disabled  and  in 
sickness.  And,  while  the  men  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands 
and  went  to  the  front  are  willing  themselves  to  bear  more  than  their 
share  of  the  duty  of  caring  for  these  defenders  of  the  Republic,  and 
their  families  that  are  in  want,  surely  the  great  bulk  of  this  prosper- 
ous nation,  who  had  their  battles  fought  and  their  victories  won  for 
them,  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  the  Government  is  munificent. 

Now,  my  comrades,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  navy.  The 
navv  needs  no  eulogy  in  the  presence  of  any  corps  that  fought  with 
us  beneath  a  common  Hag.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  recall  to  you  here 
to-night  that  glorious  record  which  added  to  the  deeds  of  John  Paul 
Jones  and  Decatur  pages,  more  luminous  even  than  the  record  of 
their  achievements.  I  need  not  tell  you  soldiers  here  to-night  <>t 
Farragut  and  I)u  i'ont  and  Foote,  and  the  long  list  of  naval  heroes  who 
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fought  with  you  and  conquered  in  the  common  cause.  I  might  recite 
to  you  long  lists  of  deeds  of  gallantry  and  brave  endeavor.  I 
might  recite  to  you  the  records  which  are  emblazoned  all  over  the 
history  of  our  war,  but  I  will  not  do  it  here  to-night. 

I  will  close  by  simply  thanking  you  again  for  this  privilege  of 
meeting  with  you,  of  baptising  myself  afresh  here  in  these  fountains 
of  patriotism  which  spring  forth  whenever  the  soldiers  of  the  repub- 
lic meet  together.  My  friends,  remember,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
your  guidons  are  planted  still  upon  the  skirmish  line,  and  that  the 
trumpet  calls  as  loudly  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  it  called  to  tin* 
duty  of  the  soldier.  And  when  you  exercise  that  highest  duty,  that 
grand  prerogative  for  which  so  much  blood  was  freely  poured  out,  I 
would  have  you  feel  as  if  the  ballot  box  stood  at  the  head  of  a  sol- 
dier's grave,  and  T  would  have  you  stand  there  with  uncovered  head, 
as  in  the  presence  of  an  altar  baptised  by  the  blood  of  heroes. 

Remember  the  glory  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  and  all  the  regi- 
ments that  have  so  illustriously  adorned  the  escutcheon  of  our  old 
State  ;  and  see  to  it  my  friends,  in  all  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  in 
the  integrity  of  the  performance  of  every  duty,  that  each  and  all  of 
you  help  to  elevate  and  illuminate  afresh  that  grand  old  banner  of 
the  Pine  Tree  State,  which  never  was  lowered  before  a  foreign  or 
domestic  foe,  and  which  it  is  your  proud  duty  to  be  the  color-guard 
of  to-night. 

General  Smith  said  : 

I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  your  minds  the 
truth  of  one  of  these  old  sayings  :  ifcYou  cannot  always  judge  of  a 
man  by  the  company  you  find  him  in  sometimes."  There  is  another 
saying  that  I  am  reminded  of:  tkGood  things  are  done  up  in  small 
packages."  It  is  not  always  so,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case. 
The  first  man  that  enlisted  in  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  was  one  of 
the  smallest  in  body,  but  one  of  the  biggest  in  heart.  And  small 
though  he  was,  I,  as  well  as  the  most  of  you,  have  seen  the  time 
when  we  wished  he  was  sixteen  times  as  big  as  he  is.  because  he 
was  most  always  between  us  and  the  enemy.  I  call  upon  Gen. 
Cilley.      [Great  applause.] 

(Jen.  Cilley  gave  an  interesting  account  of  Co.  B,  and  a  witty 
description  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  individual  exploits  from  members 
of  that  company,  but  reserves  the  account  for  some  future  reunion 
pamphlet,  to  have  .Major  Myrick's  remarks  on  Co.  Iv  appear  in  full. 
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Never  did  Major  Mvriek  show  stronger  vital  powers  or  better 
indications  of  enduring  health  than  at  this  reunion,  yet  this  was  his 
last  utterance  at  our  reunion,  in  which  he  had  taken  so  great  interest 
and  so  prominent  part. 

Pres.   Smith  said  : 

I  don't  like  to  have  to  rebuke  a  man  that  used  to  rank  me,  but  I 
hope  none  of  the  speakers  will  fall  into  the  error  that  the  last  one 
did  and  refer  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  hour,  the  lateness  or  the  earliness  of  it ;  I  will  attend  to 
that. 

It  is  our  custom  to  have  sketches  each  year  of  one,  two  or  more 
of  the  companies.  We  have  had  a  little  from  Company  B,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  we  expected,  and  not  nearly  so  strong  as  we 
expected  it  would  be  when  we  remember  that  the  comrade  who  pro- 
duced it  is  accustomed  to  magnify  most  everything.  If  he  exagger- 
ated that  as  much  as  he  does  most  everything  else,  Company  B 
didn't  do  much  after  all.  lie  says  Company  K  is  to  follow  and  he 
is  afraid  it  will  completely  obliterate  Compart}'  B.  I  am  sorry  he 
said  anything  of  that  kind.  Comrades,  the  truth  isn't  to  be  told  at 
all  times.     He  is  old  enough  to  know  that. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  happens  that  it  is  Company  K,  a  portion  of  whose 
record  we  are  to  hear  this  evening,  because,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  I  am  very  modest  myself,  and  I  helped  to  make  the  record 
of  Company  K.  In  fact  I  consider  myself  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
company  ;  but  I  got  so  bad  at  one  time  that  they  sent  me  off  and  I 
served  with  the  infantry  for  over  eight  months.  I  can  prove  it  by 
five  different  generals  that  I  served  with;  first  one  discharged  me 
and  then  another.  I  am  sorry  that  Company  K  is  to  have  so  much 
said  about  it  while  I  hold  the  position  that  I  do.  But  I  am  almost 
through  with  it  ;  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  free  ;  and  if  you  will 
be  pleased  to  forget  that  I  belonged  to  that  company  while  listening 
to  its  brilliant  exploits  I  will  retire  behind  the  table,  and  Major 
Mvriek  will.  I  hope,  pick  out  the  brightest  spots  he  can  find  in  the 
history  which  probably  occupies  some  seventeen  hundred  pages  of 
foolscap;  but  I  have  made  him  promise  that  he  will  not  read  it  ail 
to  you  to-night. 

Major  Myiuck  said  : 

Mr.  President^  Comrades  and  Friends:  In  the  words  of  Com- 
rade Tobic,  at  Lew  is  ton,  "new  and  revised  version."  If  then'  is 
anything  in  this   world  1  am   proud  of,  it  is  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
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serving  in  the  glorious  old  First  Maine  Cavalry  !  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  connection  that  I  am  especially  proud  of,  it  is  that  I 
was  a  member  of  Co.  K,  and  had  the  honor  for  nearly  three  years 
of  commanding  k- Fighting  K"  Co.,  of  the  grandest  regiment  that 
ever  drew  sabre  for  God  and  the  Union  !  ! 

The  subject  assigned  me  to-night  is  one  teeming  with  precious 
memories,  one  which  brings  vividly  back  to  me  the  stirring  experi- 
ences of  our  four-years  service,  till  those  eventful  years,  crowded 
with  brilliant  daring  and  patient  endurance,  come  passing  by  in 
grand  review,  a  solemn,  proud  procession  !  To  do  justice  to  the 
history  of  K  Co.  would  demand  more  time  than  can  be  allotted  me 
here  to-night,  would  require  an  abler  pen,  a  more  eloquent  tongue 
than  mine. 

As  I  remarked  at  our  eighth  annual  reunion,  three  years  ago, 
I  have  often  felt,  while  thinking  over  the  scenes  of  the  war,  that 
every  one  of  our  officers  owes  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to  the  noble  rank 
and  file  who  followed  him  on  so  many  illustrious  and  historic  (ields, 
to  preserve  the  record  of  their  doing  and  daring  and  suffering. 
For  brave  men  are  always  modest  and  therefore  they  will  fail  of  just 
recognition,  and  their  gallant  deeds  will  be  forgotten  in  the  flight  ot 
years,  unless  their  officers  honor  themselves  and  the  regiment  by 
writing  up  the  story  of  their  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  proud 
achievement.  And  I  desire  here  to-night,  publicly,  to  express  the 
deep,  full  appreciation  I  have  always  felt,  of  as  true,  as  brave, 
as  faithful  and  as  noble  a  body  of  men,  as  ever  followed  an 
olfcer  on  the  march  and  battle  field.  During  the  time  I  served 
with  them,  oG  of  its  members  laid  down  their  lives  on  the  altar  of 
their  country,  the  heaviest  loss  of  any  company  in  the  regiment. 
Co.  K  was  composed  of  three  detachments  of  men.  from  Aroos- 
took, Lincoln,  Sagadahoc  and  a  portion  of  Cumberland  counties, 
arriving  at  Camp  Penobscot  in  September  and  October,  and  mus- 
tered into  United  States  service  by  Col.  Eastman  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1SG1.  During  its  term  of  service,  which  is  coincident  with 
that  of  the  regiment,  it  bore  upon  its  rolls  the  names  of  24")  enlisted 
imui,  who  represented  50  different  professions,  trades  ami  occupa- 
tions; 20G  were  American  born,  36  foreign,;)  unknown;  LOG  were 
natives  of  Maine;  78  were  married,  ICG  single;  52  men  served  3 
years  or  more. 
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55  were  discharged  by  general  order  from  War  Department  at  close 
of  war. 
44         for  disability. 

44         at  expiration  of  three  years  service. 
44         for  re-enlistment  in  the  regiment. 
44  i4  promotion,  4  in  the  regiment.  1  in  31st  Me. 

transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 
44  t4       Navy. 

44  44      Hospital  Department  (E.  T.  Gatchell). 

to  Co.  A. 
44  to  the  Regimental  Band. 


48  44 
15  44 
20     4k 

5     " 

8     44 

1  was  44 

lit  a 

]  a 

1     >4 

13  died  of  disease, 

23  '"■  in*southern  prisons,  20  were  killed  in  action  and  died  of 
wonnds — of  whom  eight  were  non-commissioned  officers  ;  32  were 
mastered  out  with  the  regiment  August  1,  18G5;  54  were  wounded 
in  action,  including  three  commissioned  and  25  non-commissioned 
ollicers.  The  commissioned  officer  (Myrick)  and  seven  men 
(Jewett,  Little,  Crooker,  E.  T.  Gatchell,  McDougal,  Sanforel  and 
Stinson)  served  from  the  muster-in  to  the  muster-out  of  the  regi- 
ment. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
cavalry  hud  few  casualties  compared  with  infantry,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know,  that  of  the  21  members  of  Co.  K  known  to  be 
pensioners.  14  ^two-thirds)  are  for  wounds  received  in  action. 

Excluding  the  25  men  of  Co.  4H',  D.  C.  Cavalry,  captured  Sep- 
tember 10,  '04,  prior  to  consolidation,  of  the  32  members  of  the 
Company  prisoners  of  war,  21  were  wounded  before  capture  :  !M  were 
detailed  for  duty  at  headquarters  of  the  brigade,  division,  &c,  and 
with  infantry  commanders. 

In  "^esprit  de  cores',"  k  K'  Co.  had  no  equal  in  the  regiment,  and 
that  this  sentiment  is  as  strong  to-day  as  ever,  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  at  every  reunion  of  the  1st  Me.,  except  at  Lewiston,  the  home 
of  '  G  '  Co.,  Co.  k  K '  has  had  a  larger  representation  than  any  other 
troop  in  the  regiment.  The  company  has  present  here  to-day  one 
commissioned  officer  (Myrick)  and  21  men  ;  five  sergeants,  Gatchell, 
llallowell.  Loud,  Sanford,  Smith;  five  corporals,  Bailey.  Burgess, 
Clark,  Lanjr,  Trbfton ;  two  buglers,  Kenney,  Teague  ;  two  saddlers, 
Goodhue.  Young  ;  one  farrier,  Newbegin  ;  six  privates,  Carr.  Gatchell 
(promoted  Hospital  Steward),  Ilussev,  Knight,  MeCarty,  A.  <i. 
Men 


MeCarty  has  come  here  from   Alabama,   1,300   miles,  to 
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be   present   at  this  reunion    and  to  greet  his  old  comrades  of  the 
company  and  the  regiment. 

Of  the  oG  battles  inscribed  upon  our  colors,  'K'  Co.  participated 
in  all  but  Middletown  and  Winchester,  in  1802.  in  which  only  the  five 
companies  serving  in  the  k*  valley"  had  part.  The  early  history  of 
the  company  at  Camp  Penobscot  is  that  of  the  regiment.  I  may 
say  without  egotism  that  kK'  Co.  was  the  first  in  the  regiment  to 
receive  a  complete  and  systematic  drill  in  the  use  of  the  sabre.  Dining 
some  months  preceding  the  enlistment  of  the  First  Maine,  while  still 
a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
thorough  instruction  in  both  sabre  and  broad-sword,  from  a  teacher 
who  was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  one  of  the  finest  cavalry 
regiments  in  the  British  army,  in  which  he  served  (ft  rough  the 
Crimean  war,  and  who  was  the  most  accomplished  swordsman  I 
ever  met.  Enjoying  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of  the  drill,  I 
threw  myself  heartily  into  it.  until  I  acquired  absolute  confidence  in 
the  weapon,  even  against  the  bayonet  in  the  most  skilful  hands. 
My  chief  aim  in  this  matter  was  to  inspire  the  men  with  the  same 
conviction  I,  myself,  felt,  of  the  superiority  of  the  sabre  over  every 
other  weapon,  and  next  to  discipline,  this  was  the  first  article  of  the 
military  creed  impressed  upon  their  minds.  Week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  they  were  persistently  kept  at  the  task,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  mounted  and  dismounted, — graduating  from  the 
school  of  the  lath  into  that  of  the  regulation  cavalry  sabre.  I  won't 
deny  that  it  was  sometimes  not  a  little  disheartening  against  obstacles 
which  only  my  own  stubborn  pride  could  surmount,  against  the  scorn 
of  ignorant  opposition  in  my  own  ranks  and  among  some  of  our 
neighboring  companies,  but  the  Zealand  interest  of  certain  members  of 
the  company,  whom  I  shall  mention  by  and  by,  kept  all  at  the  work, 
and  at  last  the  reward  came.  I  remember,  even  yet,  the  thrill  of 
pride  I  felt,  and  I  believe  I  grew  an  inch  taller,  when,  one  day  in 
camp  near  Catlett's  Station,  in  May,  'fi*2,  Adj't  Tucker,  an  old  regular 
cavalryman  himself,  declared  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment,  that  "'Co.  '  K*  had  fifty  men  the  best  drilled  in  the  sabre 
that  he  ever  saw  in  the  service  !"  No  need,  alter  that,  to  urge  the 
men  to  sabre  exercise.  They  soon  learned  the  value  of  their  hard, 
unremitting  drill:  they  soon  came  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
weapon,  as  did.  in  fact,  Officers  and  men  throughout  the  regiment, 
and  when  *  K '  Co.  mound  their  siibres  while  embargoed  by  tin- 
floods    preceding    the    Stoneman    raid,    their  example    was   quickly 
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followed  by  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  entire  command,  and  these 
terrible  weapons  were  used  a  few  weeks  later  with  awful  effect  in 
the  magnificent  charge  at  Brandy  Station. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  sight  I  witnessed  in  that  engagement,  when 
Serg't.  Jewett  of  '  K'  Co.,  a  superb  swordsman  who  had  faithfully 
learned  his  lesson,  and  well,  attacked  ihree  rebel  cavalrymen,  in 
succession,  and  with  these  skilful,  crushing  blows  clove  them  down, 
and  I  shuddered  as  I  saw  and  heard  the  keen  blade  crunching 
through  skull  and  shoulder  bones  !  Do  you  know,  comrades,  that 
the  sabre  charges  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  at  Brandy  Station 
and  Aldie  and  Middleburg  and  Uppervillc,  shattered  forever  the 
prestige  of  the  rebel  cavalry  and  destroyed  for  all  time  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  do  you  remember  that,  from  that  time  to 
the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox,  their  cavalry  never  met  oim's 
unless  they  had  a  strong  infantry  support  behind  them? 

But  to  return  to  Brandy  Station.  Following  the  exploit  I  have 
just  narrated,  Serg't  Jewett  also  captured  and  disarmed  three  more 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  won  his 
promotion  to  the  2d  lieutenancy  of  the  company.  I  remember  also,  at 
Deep  Bottom,  where  he  commanded  the  squadron  so  well,  his  gallant 
bearing  at  that  most  trying  moment  when  our  infantry  supports 
deserted  us  and  left  the  cavalry  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  heavy 
attack  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  I  recall,  too,  his  heroic  conduct  on 
the  Bellfield  raid,  where  he  risked  his  life  to  save  and  carry  off  tiie 
field  a  wounded  sergeant,  whom  he  thus  preserved  from  a  miserable 
death  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Do  you  wonder  that  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  1st  Lieut,  in  his  company,  and  that  Gen.  Smith,  with  full 
appreciation  ot  soldierly  worth,  assigned  him  a  position  on  his  stall" 
and  gave  him  honorable  mention  in  his  official  report? 

At  Bandy  Station,  Private  John  Dogea  of  -  K  '  Co.,  a  little  fellow, 
only  5  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  weighing  but  a  trifle  over  one 
hundred  pounds,  cut  down  one  burly  rebel  cavalryman,  captured 
another,  and  had  attacked  a  third  ami  demanded  his  surrender,  when 
the  fellow,  turning  in  his  saddle,  shot  him  through  the  thigh,  and  he 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  loss  of  the  conpany  in  this 
engagement  was  seven  men,  three  of  whom  were  severely  wounded, 
Serg't  Loud,  Corporal  Colby  and  Private  Dogea. 

From  causes  which  I  will  not  discuss  here,  the  early  service  of  the 
company  was  neither  pleasant  nor  altogether  profitable.  The 
element  in  its   composition,   however,   which  impaired  its  efficiency 
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and  detracted  from  its  reputation,  was  soon  eliminated,  and  the 
time  had  now  come  when  the  nickname  bestowed  upon  it,  in  derision, 
|  at  Camp  Penobscot,  "Fighting  A","  was  no  longer  a  term  of  reproach 
and  shame,  but  a  title  proudly  recognized  and  proudly  worn,  as  the 
highest  mark  of  distinction,  and  more  than  one  man,  more  than  ten 
men,  yes,  a  score  of  men  sought  enlistment  in,  and  transfer  to.  its 
ranks,  because  of  that  appellation  with  which  it  had  been  re-baptized 
in  some  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  blood  of  the  regiment! 

At  Middleburg,  to  which,  in  his  letter,  on  page  fifty-nine,  records 
of  reunion  of  '78,  Gen.  Smith  alludes,  as  the  place  where  "  *  K  '  Co. 
bore  the  brunt  amongst  the  stone  walls  on  the  right,  with  fearful  loss, 
especiall}'  of  non-commissioned  officers,"  out  of  a  total  loss  in  the 
regiment  of  seven  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  Co.  '  K'  lost  three 
killed,  Serg't  Swett,  Serg't  Bryant  and  Corporal  Johnson,  and  seven 
wounded,  Serg't  Elliot,  Corporals  Haines,  Burnham,  Prudes,  Hogan, 
Feakes  and  Tozier,  one-third  the  entire  number.  In  this  engagement 
Serg't  Alexander  McDougall,  commonly  known_as  Sandy  MeDougall, 
had  seventeen  bullet  holes  through  his  clothing  and  yet  escaped 
unhurt.  McDougall  was  as  brave  a  soldier,  as  true  and  faithful  a 
man,  as  ever  rode  in  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  First  Maine,  and  one 
of  the  best  sicordsmen  I  ever  saw.  His  old  comrades  remember 
him,  also,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  with  his  clothing  again  riddled  by 
bullets,  while  he  was  again  unharmed.  Speaking  of  McDougall 
recalls  a  little  incident  illustrating  the  perfect  sang  froid  of  old 
soldiers. 

One  day  in  'G4,  while  crossing  the  James  Fiver,  near  Deep  Bottom, 
Sandy  was  riding' in  the  first  set  of  fours,  and  saw  Gen.  Grant  for 
the  first  time  and  without  recognizing  him.  Supposing  him  to  be 
an  officer  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  gunboats  lying  in  the  river, 
he  turned  to  the  companion  by  his  side,  saying  :  "i  say,  Joe.  who  is 
that  old  bummer  with  three  stars  on  his  shoulder  strap?"  "Hush."  was 
the  reply,  "that  is  Gen.  Grant!"  A  movement  of  the  General's, 
and. a  very  broad  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  stall"  officers  accompany- 
ing him,  told  Sandy  that  his  remark  was  distinctly  heard.  "Oh, 
well,  then  I  suppose  he.  has  a  perfect  tight  to  wear*em!"  was  the 
cool  rejoinder,  as  the  column  passed  on. 

In  the  sharp  work  at  Upperville,  out  of  a  loss  of  seven  wounded 
in  the  regiment,  one,  Charles  Burgess,  was  from  lK\  And  there 
is  Sergeant  Smith  "of  our's",  who  rode  unilinehinglv  into  that  hell 
of  lire  at  Gettysburg,  where  Reynolds  fell,  when    he   was  the  only 
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one  left  to  Gen'l  Wadsworth  of  his  entire  stall  and  corps  of  order- 
ties,  and  whose  conduct  that  day  extorted  Iroin  the  General  a  rccog- 
nitioo  of  which  one  might  well  be  proud,  the  man  on  whom  his 
officers  relied  in  an  emergency,  as  on  few  others  ;  who,  to-day,  sutlers 
from  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  southern 
prisons  (where  he  owed  his  life  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  comrade, 
Serg't  Win.  Fennelly,  10th  Me.  Inf'v)  ;  a  man.  too.  who  never 
hesitated  nor  faltered,  no  matter  how  hazardous  the  duty  devolved 
upon  him,  and  who  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  This  society,  a  year 
ago,  honored  itself,  no  less  than  him,  when  it  elected  him  to  the  high 
position  he  occupies  to-night  as  President  of  the  Association.  Two 
'K'  Co.  men  were  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  Corporal  Hamilton  and 
Private  Win.  Spencer.  Spencer  was  a  faithful  soldier,  albeit  a  little 
slow,  somewhat  peculiar  at  times,  and  not  so  far  advanced  as  some 
in  matters  pertaining  to  a  liberal  education.  Sitting  one  night,  with 
the  usual  little  knot  of  men.  about  the  camp  fire,  "Old  Hundred," 
as  he  was  familiarly  and  generally  called  in  the  company,  was 
describing  his  aches  and  pains  and  various  ills,  and  said  in  his  pecu- 
liarly mournful  tone,  "1  tell  ye,  it's  no  laughing  matter,  boys.  I've 
had  live  operations  in  secession."  *kYVell,  Old  Hundred,  if  it  was 
down  here  in  Virginia,  I  should  say  it  was  in  secession"  cried  some 
one  in  the  crowd,  amid  tin;  shouts  of  the  bystanders. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  regiment  who  did  not  know,  or  who  at 
I  least  have  not  heard  of  Como  of  '  K'  Co.  Those  who  were  with  us 
li  on  our  unwilling  ride  of  12r>  miles  around  Lee's  army  in  October, 
'63,  will  not  soon  forget  Como's  exploit  on  that  occasion.  You  will 
remember  that,  while  we  were  proceeding  along  quietly,  about  half- 
past  eight  in  the  evening,  we  suddenly  encountered  the  rear  of  A. 
P.  Hill's  corps,  the  first  intimation  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy 
being  a  volley  in  our  faces.  After  a  moment's  reconnoisance.  Col. 
Smith  ordered.  "  fours,  left  about !"  and  away  we  went  at  a  swinging 
trot,  and  soon  turned  from  the  main  road,  up  a  lane,  and  through  a  , 
bridle  path,  over  hills  and  across  valleys,  through  woods  and  swamps 
at  a  rapid  gait.  Como's  horse  went  down  under  him.  but  he  had  no 
idea  of  tarrying  with  the  rebels,  and  handing  his  arms  and  equip- 
ments to  his  more  fortunate  comrades,  ran  along  on  foot.  We  soon 
IpSt  sight  of  him  in  the  darkness,  but  when  day  broke,  up  came  Como. 
tired  and  exhausted,  of  course,  with  his  cruel  trip,  after  swimming 
both  branches  of  the  Rappahannock.     I  lis  comrades  of  the  company 
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immediately  mounted  him,  taking  turns  on  foot  till  we  were  safely 
within  our  own  lines  and  he  could  be  carefully  provided  for.  It  was 
|  a  wondrous  feat  and  required  marvellous  powers  of  endurance,  and 
;  I  doubt  if  another  man  in  the  regiment  could  have  gone  through  the 
same  experience,  or  lived  through  the  effects  of  it.  Speaking  of 
Como,  however,  recalls  his  gallant  performance  at  Brandy  Station. 
Those  of  you  who  were  in  the  3rd  Battalion  at  that  time,  will  well 
remember  the  spectacle  of  the  fearless  Boothby,  bareheaded,  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  glasses  all  awry,  with  gleaming  sabre  wav- 
ing us  on  in  that  first  grand  charge,  far  in  advance  of  his  men. 
Separated,  at  one  time,  by  some  means,  from  his  command,  reek- 
less  of  his  isolation,  he  had  plunged  almost  into  the  rebel  ranks 
which  had  given  way,  and  a  brawny  fellow  came  down  upon  him 
from  the  rear,  and  was  in  the  very  aet  of  firing  upon  him,  when 
Como,  who  had  seen  him,  still  some  distance  off,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  as  he  carne  within  100  yards,  rose  in  his  stirrups  while 
at  the  full  run  and  shot  the  rebel  trooper  dead  from  his  horse,  and 
the  noble  Boothby,  ignorant  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  valiant  act 
of  a  private  soldier,  was  preserved  to  us.  to  fall  a  year  later,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  same  impetuous  valor. 

You  all  remember  St.  Mary's  Church,  of  which  I  spoke,  two  years 
ago  at  Pittsfnld.  I  never  felt  prouder  of  'K'  Co.  than  I  did  at 
that  perilous  moment,  when  the  rebel  column  broke  the  lines  just 
beyond  our  left.  lK'  Co.  was  the  left  squadron  of  the  first 
battalion,  and  its  men  stood  like  giants  unmoved  amid  the  storm. 
nor  gave  way  an  inch  to  the  rush,  till  I  ordered  them  to  wheel,  to 
face  the  enemy  at  right  angles  with  our  first  position  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  flank  of  the  battalion,  and  right  manfully  they 
fought,  without  a  waver  in  their  ranks  until  the  regiment  was  ordered 
back. 

Serg't  Tibbetts,  who  was  a  very  methodical  sort  of  man.  had 
j  carefully  deposited  several  cartridges  on  a  log  in  front  of  him.  to  he 
a  little  more  convenient  for  use.  A  big  fellow  came  hounding 
towards  him,  and  was  just  leaping  over  the  little  breastwork  of  logs 
and  stumps,  when  Tibbetts,  calmly  pushing  him  back  with  the  muzzle 
,  of  his  carbine,  as  quietly  shot  him  down.  Then  the  line  was  directed 
to  fall  back.  Tibbetts  started  with  it,  but  alter  retreating  some 
thirty  yards  remembered  his  cartridges,  and  coolly  went  back  under 
•  all  that  terrible  fire,  packed  his  ammunition  ami  rejoined  the  line 
i  without  a  word.  It  was  in  this  engagement  that  Como,  of  whom  1 
I  ' 
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have  just  spoken,  happening  to  be  number  four  in  his  set  of  fours, 
was  left  with  the  led  horses,  at  the  rear.  As  the  sounds  of  battle 
reached  his  ear,  he  became  impatient,  then  grew  excited,  until  at 
last  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray 
he  came  dashing  up,  crying  out  "  Look  here,  boys.  I  can't  stand  this. 
I  want  a  hand  in  this  fight!"  And  he  went  in,  and  fought  like  a 
tiger  throughout  the  balance  of  the  day.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  he  gave- a  man  Jive  dollars  to  hold  his  horses  to  let  him 
join  the  company  in  the  tight ! 

I  doubt  if  our  gallant  Lieut.  Colonel  knows,  to-day,  who  bore 
him  wounded  and  helpless  from  the  field  that  evening.  I  see  one  of 
the  brave  fellows  here  to-night.  He  was  a  little  fellow  then,  and 
suffering  from  the  wound  received  at  Uppervilie,  and  blushes  as  I 
allude  to  the  act  which  saved  his  commanding  officer  from  capture, 
if  no  worse  fate, — Private,  afterwards  Corporal,  Chas.  Burgess.  In 
the  battle  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  regiment  lost  two  officers  and 
twelve  men  killed,  of  whom  four,  Corporal  Brood,  Blaisdell,  Fowles,  , 
Chas.  Welch,  were  from  '  K,'  and  five  otlicers  and  fifteen  men  wounded, 
of  whom  two,  Douney,  and  Wm.  Lang,  were  from  '  K.'  The  only  pris- 
oner taken  from  the  company  at  this  time  was  Private  George  K. 
Alexander,  who  was  detailed  in  the  morning  to  carry  canteens  of 
water  and  coffee  to  the  company,  and  who  was  captured  while  assist- 
ing a  wounded  comrade  from  the  field,  having  given  him  his  horse 
for  that  purpose. 

At  Deep  Bottom,  the  total  loss  of  the  regiment  was  two  killed  and 
thirty-two  wounded.  Of  the  wounded,  '  K's  '  share  was  four.  Belony, 
Corporal  Blake,  Devine  and  Tibbetts  ;  of  the  killed,  one — Thomp- 
son, brave,  patient,  resigned,  a  true  type  of  the  Christian  soldier  — 
mortally  wounded.  I  visited  him  alter  the  battle  and  found  him 
dying.  lie  uttered  no  complaint,  no  murmur  fell  from  his  lips 
He  only  said,  as  he  took  my  hand,  ••  Captain,  I  am  dying.  I  know 
I  can  live  but  a  few  minutes  more.  I'm  not  afraid  to  die.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  know  it  is  in  good  cause."  And  so  lie 
passed  awav,  and  slept  beneath  the  whispering  forest  trees,  on  that 
hallowed  iield,  where  the  murmuring  pines  sang  his  last  requiem — 
one  more  name  on  the  immortal  muster-roll. 

In  the  terrible  engagement  of  the  27th  of  October,  at  the  Uoyd- 
ton  Plank  Koad,  the  entire  regiment  lost  ."» I  men  wounded,  of  whom 
five  were  from  l  K  ',  Chapman,  Churchill,  Como,  Gatchell  and  II ait. 
The  killed  of  the  regiment  numbered  nine,  live  of  whom,  more  than 
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half,  were  from  *  K  '.  and  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  upon 
its  rolls.  George  1).  Besse,  II.  F.  Harris,  Chas.  Lang,  Uobt.  Lang 
and  Staples. 

Comrades,  you  all  remember  Hatcher's  Run,  February  6,  '65,  and 
how,  while  we  were  quietly  eating  our  hard  tack  in  the  early  morning, 
sharp  firing  was  heard  in  the  rear,  where  the  4th  Pennsylvania,  our 
rear  guard,  was  attacked.  Col.  Cilley  ordered  me  to  charge  with 
the  first  battalion,  dismounted,  and  as  we  rose  the  crest  of  the  hill 
above  us,  we  received  a  hot  fire  from  the  rebels,  in  which  Corp'l  Babb 
of  '  K'  was  severely  wounded.  A  member  of  the  company,  near 
by  him  at  the  time,  quietly  turned  to  Serg't  MeDougall,  as  the  line 
passed  hurriedly  on,  saying,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  kiAlce,  that's 
always  the  way.  If  there's  any  luck  for  anybody,  its  always  for  a 
d — d  recruit.  One  of  us  would  have  to  fight  forever,  and  not  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  rest !  " 

After  my  promotion  to  the  full  command  of  the  company,  I  estab- 
lished a  school  of  instruction  for  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
quickly  found  a  friendly  rivalry  springing  up,  which  involved  a 
great  degree  of  study  and  hard  work  among  them,  and  soon  led  to 
the  most  beneficial  and  gratifying  results.  The  instruction  was  not 
confined  to  books,  involving  their  ordinary,  routine  duties,  but  the 
men  were  constantly  called  upon  to  discuss  commands  and  evolutions 
in  all  sorts  of  hypothetical  cases,  and  I  say  to  you  here  to-night, 
that,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  war,  I  had  sergeants  in  '  K'  Co. 
who,  I  know,  were  more  competent  to  handle  a  squadron  on  drill 
and  in  action  than  some  commissioned  officers  I  could  name  in  the 
regular  array.  I  ask  no  higher  testimony  to  their  worth  and  skill, 
than  was  given  them  on  several  occasions  by  officers  of  such  dis- 
crimination as  Gen'l  Cilley.  Gen']  Smith  and  Gen'l  I).  M.  Gregg, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  always  been  justly  proud,  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  I  heir  service,  the  company  had  the  undis- 
puted distinction  of  possessing  the  finest  corps  of  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  brigade.  Jt  has  also  been  a  source  of  deep  satis- 
faction to  me,  to  be  able  to  say,  from  the  statistics  of  the  regiment, 
that  'K*  Co.  lost  fewer  horses,  except  those  killed  in  action,  than 
any  other  company  in  the  command,  and  to  know  that  that  fact  is 
verified  at  the  War  Department,  by  the  official  statements  of  our 
commanding  officers.  This  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  com- 
pensation to  those  members  of  the  company  who  sometimes  felt  it 
a  great  hardship,  on    returning  from   a   midnight  ride,   perhaps  in 
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dead  winter,  wet  through,  cold  and  hungry,  to  be  compelled  to 
spend  an  hour  in  thoroughly  rubbing  down  and  earing  for  their  horse-, 
before  they  were  allowed  to  look  after  their  own  comfort. 

Every  one  who  was  ever  connected  with  '  K '  Co.  will  re-call,  to- 
night, one  man,  whose  sterling  qualities,  whose  cool,  quiet  bravery, 
whose  warm,  generous  heart,  whose  strong  moral  influence,  were  a 
power  in  his  company,  and  a  potent  aid  to  his  officers  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  troop.  Clear-sighted,  unruffled  by  reverses,  undisturbed 
amid  dangers,  never  excited,  never  losing  his  head,  fighting  all  day 
behind  his  ^forUjied  conveniences"  as  he  called  the  frail  barricade 
of  Virginia  fence  rails,  and  turning  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray  to  his 
nearest  comrades  to ''quietly"  remark,  ''Busy  time  of  year,  boys  ^ 
busy  time  of  year  !  "  This  man  could  at  one  moment  deliberately 
pick  oif  a  rebel  rifleman,  and  at  the  next  would  empty  his  canteen 
for  some  wounded  sufferer  by  his  side  ;  would  coolly  face  a  hailstorm 
of  rebels  bullets,  and  then  share  his  last  cracker  with  his  half-starved 
foe,  as  he  guarded  him  to  the  rear;  could  fight  all  day,  cold.  wet. 
hungry  and  exhausted,  animating  his  desponding  companions,  and. 
when  the  troops  withdrew  from  the  held  at  night,  trudge  along  on 
foot,  to  mount  upon  his  horse  some  wounded  comrade  or  some  man 
more  weary  than  himself.  This  man,  whose  age.  with  the dignitj*  of 
his  bearing,  whose  high  moral  sense,  with  the  weight  of  his  personal 
example,  contributed  so  much  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  of 
his  company.  Do  you  understand  why  his  officers  regarded  him  as 
invaluable,  why  his  comrades  always  spoke  of  him  with  deference 
and  deep  respect  and  deeper  affection,  as  "Uncle  Reuel"?  God 
bless  his  noble  memory  ! — Sergeant  Reuel  B.  Stinson.  Ah,  that 
terrible,  that  glorious  3 1st  of  March,  186.3,  was  prolific  of  brave 
deeds  and  noble  daring.  I  remember  well,  how  my  own  little 
bugler,  Kenncy,  the  youngest  member,  and  naturally  the  pet  of  hi- 
companv,  to  whom  I  entrusted  my  horse  when  I  dismounted  beyond 
the  river,  to  accompany  my  line,  lingered  and  waited  and  delayed, 
till  the  last  led  horse  had  re-crossed  the1  stream,  and  the  rebel  lire 
grew  hot,  as  the  enemy  poured  down  the  road  and  through  the 
woods,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  or  capture  in  his  attempt  t<> 
reach  his  commanding  oflicer.  After  falling  back  across  the  river, 
Sergeants  Somes  and  Butterfield  and  Private  McCarthy  took  shelter 
behind  a  large  tree  and  held  their  ground  till  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  when  they  uileetcd  their  escape,  though  a  little  to  the  loft 
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the  rebels  were  in  their  rear.  McCarthy  was  severely  wounded,  but 
the  two  sergeants  succeeded  in  taking  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Among  his  other  hurts  McCarthy  had  a  shattered  (inger.  Tbe 
surgeon  finding,  upon  examination,  that  amputation  was  necessary, 
called  for  ether.  "The  devil  take  your  ether,  fori  won't!"  said 
Dick.  "So  you  think  because  it's  only  your  finger  it  won't  hurt  you. 
but  the  bone  will  have  to  be  sawed,  and  it  will  hurt  you  just  the 
same  as  if  it  were  your  leg  or  arm,"'  urged  the  surgeon.  ""Go  ahead  !" 
replied  Dick,  extending  to  him  his  hand,  and  the  surgeon  performed 
the  operation.  At  the  close,  looking  at  the  brave  fellow,  who  had 
borne  it  unflinchingly,  the  doctor  saw  he  was  rather  pale,  and  called 
out  "Steward,  bring  me  the  whiskey"  of  which  he  gave  Dick  a  good 
stilF  glass.  McCarthy  drank  it  down,  smacked  his  lips,  considered 
a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  reaching  out  his  other  hand  with  the 
forefinger  extended,  exclaimed,  "Say,  doctor,  won't  you  take  off  the 
other  finger  and  give  us  another  glass  S"  Dick  was  as  brave  a 
fellow  as  ever  wore  the  blue,  and  is.  to-day,  an  out  and  out  teetotaler, 
a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  genuine  Christian  man,  and  an 
exemplary  citizen,  occupying  an  important  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  with  a  large  manufacturing  corporation  in  the  South. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Serg't  Somes'  carbine  became  dis- 
abled by  the  shell  of  a  cartridge  remaining  fixed  after  firing,  and 
preventing  his  reloading.  The  men  were  falling  all  about  him  as 
the  line  slowly  retreated,  and  Somes  borrowed  a  knife  and  attempted 
to  remove  the  obstruction,  but  without  avail.  Lieut.  Tobie.  passing 
him  and  perceiving  his  plight,  gave  him  a  carbine  just  taken  from  a 
wounded  man,  which  he  received  with  thank's,  and  again  mingled  in 
the  fight  and  nobly  performed  his  duty  throughout  the  engagement. 
David  Tozier,  during  the  final  struggle,  took  position  behind  a  tree 
and  persistently  held  his  ground  till  severely  wounded.  He  fell  on 
the  field.  The  men  made  a  rally  and  checked  and  held  back  the 
enemy  till  some  of  his  comrades  bore  him  senseless  and  bleeding  to 
the  rear,  when  he  recovered  consciousness  and  begged  his  friends  to 
leave  him  and  save  themselves.  "I  know  I  must  die,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  captured."  They  heroically  clung  to 
him,  however,  and  carried  him  through  the  woods,  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  and  never  flagged  till  they  reached  a  place  of  safety 
for  him,  and  saw  him  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  surgeons.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  some  feeling  of  pride  that  I  left  behind  me  on  that 
field   not  one   wounded  member  of    any  company.      Lieut.   Jewett 
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was    again    conspicuous    for  gallantry  at   Dinwiddle,   and  received 
the    thanks   of    the    brigade    commander,    of    whose   staff'  he  was 
one  of  the  most  valued  members.     Among  the  killed  of   the  com- 
:    pany  on  this  occasion  was  Private  Arley  P.  Alexander.     Alexander   , 
I J    came  to  the  company  in  December,  '64,  in  arrest  as  a  deserter.     I 
I     investigated  his  case  very  thoroughly  and  became  convinced  that 
i     the  charge  was  entirely  groundless.     I  therefore  made  application 
i ,    for  his  restoration  to  duty  without  trial,  which  would  save  his  repu-    | 
' !    tation   as  a  soldier  and  a  man,   and  at  the  same  time  give  him  his 
arrearages  of  pay  and  bounty,   and  give   him  honorable   standing 
; ;   among  his  comrades.     This  application  was  approved  at  regimental 
and  brigade  headquarters  and  by  the  Division  Commander,  and  on 
I    return  of  the  paper,  I  sent  for  Alexander,  and,  showing  him  the  docu- 
ment, explained  to  him  what  I  had  done  and  added.  I  had  only  to  ask 
I    that,  by  his  conduct  as  a  soldier,  his  attention   to  duty  and  general 
deportment,  he  would  show  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  evinced 
i    by  this  action.     Alexander,  who  had  schooled  himself  to  expect  only 
j   the  worst,  was  deeply  affected,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  promised    | 
I   me  that  I  should  find  my  confidence  in  him  was  not  misplaced,  and 
from   that  day  no  better  or  more  faithful  soldier  did  duty  in  the 
I  i   ranks  of  Co.  'K.'     On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  after  orders 
I    were  received  to  set  out  early  next  morning,  Alexander  spent   his 
|   time  in  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  and  in  marking  a  number  of  little 
i  I  trinkets  and  keepsakes  for  them,  and  then  entrusted  them  ana  the 
|   letters   he   had   written   to   his   tent  mate,  Serg't  Milliken,    with  the 
request  that  he  would  see  them  sent   to  their   several   destinations 
after  his  death,  "fur,"  said  he,  t4I  shall  be  killed  in  the  first  fight 
i;   I  go  into.     1  feel    it — T   know   it.     It  cannot  be   helped."     Miili- 
ken tried  to  banish  the  thought  from  his  mind,  but  neither  ridicule 
nor  argument  nor  any  other  means  could  remove  the  conviction  of 
his  approaching  fate,  and  the  sergeant,  to  satisfy  what  he  believed 
to  be  merely  a  morbid  fancy  on  his  part,  promised  compliance  with 
his  wishes.      His  gloomy  forebodings,  however,  did  not  hinder  Alex- 
ander from  the  most  faithful  and  scrupulous  performance  of  every 
duty,  and  he  went  into  the  battle  of  the  3 1st,  to  meet  what  Ue  firmly 
believed  to  be  his  inevitable  fate,  with  as  much  calmness  and  com- 
posure as  he  ever  went  to  any  other  ordinary  duty,  and  fell  dead  at 
the  first  tire.     A  remarkable  fulfilment  of  his  presentiment. 

Corporal  John  S.  Blake  received  his  third  wound  in  this  eni; 
ment.     In  the  total  loss  to  the  regiment  on  this  day  iji'  103,  '  KV 
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share  was  three  men  killed  and  died  of  wounds,  A.  P.  Alexander. 
Serg't  Tibbetts,  Tozier ;  five  more  wounded,  Serg't  Gatchell,  Corp'l 
Blake,  Gove,  Grey,  Gross,  McCarthy' ;  and  tlnee  prisoners,  Ciielis 
Alexander.    Bagley   and   Dennett,    who   are   present  to-night.      At 

Appomattox,  I  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
regiment,  the  first  battalion  being  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  Co. 
'  K '  occupying  the  extreme  left  of  the  entire  cavalry  lines,  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  army.  It  is  sufficient  praise  of  their  conduct  in  this, 
the  closing  battle  of  the  war,  to  say  that  they  held  their  own  with 
the  balance  of  our  noble  regiment. 

There  is  a  humorous  side,  even  to  war,  and  I  recall  to-night  an 
incident  which  occurred  during  a  scout  I  once  made  down  the 
Rappahannock. 

One  morning  in  November,  1862,  I  was  ordered  out  with  my 
company  to  patrol  the  Fredericksburg  road,  and  about  seven-or  eight 
miles  from  camp,  having  left  most  of  the  command  in  charge  of 
Serg't  Stinson,  at  a  farm-house,  to  feed  the  horses,  I  took  with  me 
Serg't  Swctt,  Corporal  E.  V>.  Herbert  and  Privates  Gatchell  and 
Phipps,  and  pushed  ahead  a  little  to  see  what  we  might  find.  Hair 
a  mile  further  on  Phipps  discovered  two  men  hurrying  through  the 
fields  on  our  right,  and  quickly  recognized  them  as  rebels  by 
their  dress.  Leaping  the  fence  we  spurred  after  them,  when,  seeing 
escape  was  impossible,  they  threw  up  their  hands  in  surrender,  and 
delivered  their  arms  to  me  as  1  came  up.  They  gave  their  names  as 
Joseph  Brown  and  Joseph  W.  C.  Einbrey,  I'th  Virginia  Cavalry, 
Colonel  Beal,  and  said  that  by  permission  of  their  Colonel  they  had 
crossed  the  river  for  horses,  expecting  to  reach  their  homes  in 
Stafford  county,  fifteen  miles  nearer  Washington,  the  same  night. 

Eliciting  some  valuable  information  from  them,  which  1  forwarded 
to  (Ifii.  Reynolds  by  Corporal  Herbert,  who  also  took  charge  of 
the  prisoners,  1  pursued  my  investigations  a  little  further.  About 
'2  o'clock  I  received  an  intimation  that  a  rebel  oliieer  and  six  men 
were  harbored  or  concealed  at  the  house  of  one  Stringfellow.  a  few 
miles  further  on,  and  determined  to  make  an  attempt  for  their  cap- 
ture. Halting  my  men  in  a  covered  spot  I  directed  allot*  them  who 
wore  knit  blouses,  the  outside  of  which  was  dark  brown,  while  the 
inside  was  rebel  gray,  to  turn  their  blouses  inside  out.  and  with  one 
or  two  other  changes  made  genuine  looking  rebels  of  them,  in  order 
the  bitter  to  deceive  any  of  the  enerm  we  might  oncoiiuter.  Then 
dividing  the  command  somewhat,  to  intercept  stragglers,  we  set  out 
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once  more.  Joe  Gatchell,  a  shrewd,  sharp-witted  fellow,  and  a  wag 
withal,  soon  overtook  a  seccsh  citizen  with  his  colored  servant,  and 
riding  boldly  up  called  him  a  little  one  side  for  a  quiet  talk.  '"Well," 
said  Joe,  "you've  got  along  at  last  haven't  yon?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  I've  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  too.      I've  been  outflanking 

the  d d  Yankees  all  the   morning,   and  managed  to   escape  'em 

and  get  over. — the  pickets  down  on  the  river  have  been  firing  all 
day,  and  have  given  us  h — 1."  ••Where  are  the  rest  of  the  boy-?'' 
said  Joe.  "Oh,  they're  down  round  Stringfellow's.  I  just  come 
from  there  and  left  six  or  seven  of  'em.  Say,  what  regiment  do  you 
belong  to?''  asked  secesb.  "9th  Virginia  Cavalry,"  replied  Joe. 
'•Don't,  though,  do  ye, — what  the  Virginia  Rangers?"  ••Yes."  said 
Joe.  "Why  I've  got  a  brother  in  that  regiment. — mebbe  you  know 
him, — ray  name's  Bennett."  "Yes,"  said  Joe,  he's  in  my  company." 
"Wall,  do  you   know  a  man  there  named  Kindatl?"     Wall,  yes." 

replied  Joe.  I  know  one  they  call  Kendall,  but" That's  the  one, 

that's  the  same  one.  Some  calls  him  Kindall  and  some  Kendall" 
"Say,  have  you  seen  anything  of  Morgan?"  asked  Joe.  "What 
Morgan?"  said  Bennett.  "John  Morgan,"  was  the  reply.  "Yes, 
why  that's  old  deacon  Morgan  s  son — lives  right  over  yonder  :"  And 
so  the  conversation  went  on,  until  we  gathered  considerable  valuable 
intelligence,  one  result  of  which  was  the  closing  the  passageway 
through  our  picket  lines,  and  ending  with  an  invitation  to  call  and 
see  friend  Bennett.  Gatchell  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  drew  a 
sabre,  as  generous,  as  daring, — as  great  a  wag  as  he  was  good 
soldier,  true  as  steel,  and  bears  to  this  day  tiie  sears  which  are  proof 
of  honorable  service,  having  been  wounded  both  at  the  Boydton  Blank 
Road  and  at  Dinwiddie  C.  II. 

If  he  were  not  present  here  to-night  and  a  very  modest  man 
withal.  I  would  give  you  a  chapter  of  his  military  history,  embra  ing 
some  ol  tiie  varied  .-hades  and  phases  of  life  in  camp  and  field,  which 
would  show  that  he  fairly  won  the  high  position  he  attain,  d  in  his 
coinpanv.  of  one  of  the  best  soldiers  and  best  sergeant-  who  helped 
make  up  the  proud  record  of  noble  old  Co.  •  K.' 

Joe.  loved  a  little  fun  as  well  as  any  other  man  in  tin?  company, 
and  could  give  and  take  a  joke  as  well  as  another,  and  I  know  he 
will  pardon  me  if  I  allude  to  an  incident  or  two  in  this  line.  <  )ne  of 
those  old  two-wheeled,  one-horse  ambulances  in  vogue  for  a  seasi  n 
in  the  a  nil  v  aifbrded  Joe  an  opportunit}  ,  when,  <>n  one  of  the  mai 
of    the   Potomac   army,  some  of   the   infantry,   becoming    footsore, 
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climbed  into  the  ambulances.  Gatehell,  riding  along  (it  was  one  of 
the  hottest  days  of  a  Virginia  Slimmer),  came  up  with  one  of  these 
two-wheeled  vehicles,  into  which  the  poor  fellows  were  packed  like 
cord-wood,  with  the  load  so  far  back  that  it  raised  the  shafts  until 
the  horse  was  nearly  lifted  off  his  feet.  "Warm  day,"'  said  Joe. 
There  was  no  answer.  "  JFann  day."  Still  no  response.  "Yon 
appear  to  have  a  heavy  load,''  said  Joe.  That  was  too  much  for  the 
men,  who  knew  Joe,  he  having  been  an  orderly  among  them,  and 
suspected   he   would  open  on  them,  and  one  of   them   shouted    out. 

"Yes,  by  G ,  there's  too  many  of  this  regiment  fond  of  riding  in 

a  bugijy  !"  which  created  a  burst  of  merriment  on  all  sides.  During  - 
the  winter  of  'Gl-65,  the  men  of  '  K'  Co.  were  divided  into  messes. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  vegetables  at  one  time,  they  could  not 
easily  obtain  them.  Gatchell's  mess  decided  they  must  have  some 
potatoes  and  onions,  and  it  was  voted  that  Joe  should  procure  them. 
He  managed,  by  some  means,  to  get  hold  of  part  of  a  uniform  with 
lieutenant's  shoulder  straps,  being  careful,  however,  that  the  secret  , 
should  be  well  kept,  and  taking  Serg't  MeDougall  with  hi  in.  as  his  ; 
orderly,  rode  over  to  the  commissary's  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
Major  General,  and  called  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  half  a  bushel 
of  onions.  "What  name  and  regiment,  sir?"  inquired  the  gentle- 
manly clerk.  "Lieut.  Cornell.  8th  Illinois  Cavalry,"  responded  Joe. 
The  articles  were  promptly  furnished,  and  directing  his  orderly  to 
"take  them  to  my  quarters."  Joe  rode  quietly  away,  followed  by  his 
"striker,"  who  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  his  superior  officer, 
and  the  two  returned  to  camp  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  and  a  hearty 
laugh  over  their  success.  That  mess  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
fresh  vegtables  tor  some  time  thereafter. 

At  the  funeral  of  Greenbush  Shorey  of  lK'  Co.  it  was  found 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  to  drive  an 
ambulance  to  the  grave,  ami  the  remains  were  carried  some  distance 
on  a  rude  bier,  borne  by  several  comrades.  The  load  was  heavy, 
the  way  steep  and  very  rock  v.  and  the  men  became  a  good  deal 
fatigued,  and  finally  one  of  them  turned  to  this  neighbor  with  the    • 

remark,   sotto    coce.    "I   say,  .  I'd  rather  In-  a  mourner  than  a 

heart, \  at  this  funeral."  It  was  heard,  or  whispered  down  the  line, 
and  the  result  was  that  but  few  sober  faces  stood  around  that  grave. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  company,  however,  who  had  heard 
the  remark,  on  returning  to  camp,  pul   the  company   under  arrest 
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for  four  hours,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  jest  went  for  four  days 
to  the  guard  house,  on  bread  and  water. 

Sometimes  the  tables  are  unexpectedly  turned  on  a  practical  joker, 

|  and  in  a  way  he  little  anticipates,  as  a  single  incident  will  Illustrate. 
I  will  call  no  names,  but  a  good  many  of  you  will  readily  guess  who 
one  of  the  actors  was. 

A  couple  of  new  recruits  in  an  infantry  regiment  encamped  near 
the  1st  Maine,  asked  some  of  the  latter  regiment  where  they  could 
procure  some  whiskey,  and  were  directed  to  a  tent  near  by,  where 
they  were  informed  the  article  was  kept.  Walking  down  there,  they 
were  just  entering,  when  they  were  halted  by  a  sentry,  who  enquired 
where  they  were  going,  "Into  this  tent,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
!  for?"  "'Some  whiskey  !"  they  said.  The  guard  was  just  ordering 
them  away,  when  ''Sentinel,  admit  those  men,"  came  from  within, 
and  upon  entei  ing,  the  two  soldiers  were  completely  taken  by  sur- 

|    prise  on  confronting  on  officer  wearing  the  straps  ot  a  major  general, 

1  — who  was  none  other  then  Gen'l  Kilpatrick.  They  were  about 
beating  a  hasty  retreat,  but  were  stopped  with  the  enquiry,  "What 
do  you  want,  boys?"  They  were  at  first  reluctant  to  answer,  but 
finally  replied,  "Whiskey,"  "Who  sent  yon  here?"  asked  Kilpat- 
rick. "A  couple  of  the  1st  Me.  Cavalry,  sir."  was  the  reply.  The 
general's  quick  wit  took  in  the  situation  in  an  instant.     The  1st  Me. 

!  boys  might  be  as  sharp  at  a  joke  as  ready  for  a  light,  but  this  time 
he  would  be  even  with  them,  if  not  have  the  best  of  it.  "Orderly," 
he  called  out.  ••fill  up  these  men's  canteens  with  whiskej"."  It  was 
done,  and  they  left  headquarters  jubilant.  The  cavalry  boys,  when 
they  found  how  their  little  joke  had  terminated,  would  gladly  have 
suppressed  the  story,  but  it  was  too  good  to  keep,  and.  of  course, 
the  infantrymen  spread  it  far  and  near. 

I  was  once  sent  out  towards  Warrcnton  to  capture  some  rebel 
I  cavalrymen,  and  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  one  of  them  attempted  to 
crawl  under  a  barn,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing  to  the  extent  of  his 
head  and  shoulders,  and  then  stuck  fast.  If  our  men  ever  missed 
an  opportunity  for  h\n  it  was  not  this  one.  A  rapid  fire  commenced, 
food  care  being  taken  that  every  shot  should  strike  war  the  poor 
fellow,  but  none  should  hit  him.  With  every  crack  of  a  revolver 
would  come  a  yell  from  under  that  barn,  accompanied  by  a  frantic 
and  convulsive  twitching  and  writhing  of  the  rebel's  body,  tiil  the 
men  tired  of  the  sport,  and  drawing  him  out  took  him,  with  the 
others,  a  prisoner,  to  camp. 
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Peter  Corno,  to  whom  I  have  already  twice  alluded,  was  one  day 
on  advance  guard,  with  two  other  men  of  the  company,  he  being  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  his  comrades.  As  he  reached  the  top  of  a  hill, 
he  came  upon  a  small  rebel  column  approaching  him.  Como's 
shrewdness  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  however.  Rising  in  his 
saddle  and  waving  his  sabre,  he  cried  out  in  a  loud,  commanding 
voice,  turning  his  head  a  little,  as  if  giving  orders  to  a  detachment 
in  the  rear,  "Forward,  men.  forward  1"  and  the  enemy,  expecting 
a  furious  charge,  broke  in  all  directions,  and  scattered  through  the 
woods,  leaving  Private  Peter  Coino.  k  K'  Co.,  1st  Me,  Cavalry,  vic- 
tor of  a  bloodless  field. 

On  our  return  from  the  Front  Royal  raid,  January,  '01,  the  reg- 
iment proceeded  to  Turkey  Pun  Station,  on  the  Warren  ton  Branch 
R.  P..  where  it  was  to  erect  winter  quarters.  On  the  march,  they 
passed  one  day  a  grave  by  the  roadside,  whose  simple  headboard 
announced  the  quiet  sleeper  beneath  to  be  a  rebel  officer.  "Alec," 
said  a  comrade,  tinning  to  a  companion  in  the  same  set  of  fours. 
"Alec,  that  poor  felloio  has  gone  into  winter  quarters."  A  remark 
from  a  rough  soldier  which  might  well  start  a  train  of  serious  reflec- 
tions in  the  mind  of  any  listener. 

There  is  a  rare,  sterling  friendship,  born  of  the  travail  of  men's 
souls,  amid  the  stern  experiences  of  the  camp  and  battlefield,  which 
manifests  itself  in  acts  of  self-denial  and  deeds  of  noble  heroism, 
and  displays  the  sublirnest  traits  of  true,  soldierly  manhood  ! 

What  more  fitting  occasion  than  this  meeting  of  veterans,  who 
can  so  well  appreciate  chivalrous  actions,  to  do  justice  to  a  gallant 
soldier,  but  for  \v,ho3c  bravery,  utterly  forgetful  of  self — hut  for  whose 
devotion  to  his  commander,  1  should  not,  be  here  to-night,  to  ten  lei 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  a  steadfast,  faithful  friend. 

There  are  many  men  present  this  evening  who  shared  with  me  ill  • 
strange  vicissitudes  of  that  ill-starred  raid  of  Dahlgren's,  against 
Richmond,  and  who  will  not  soon  forget  the  sufferings,  the  glorious 
valor,  the  sad  termination  of  that  expedition.  There  were  many 
instances  of  bravery  and  sublime  daring  on  that  occasion,  a:;  I  i 
wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  squadrons  and 
individuals.  At  present,  however,  1  can  only  allude  to  a  single 
incident,  which  concerns  me  personally  and  very  closely. 

After  my  second  charge  in  the  evening,  through  the  woods  inside 
the  outer  Line  of  works  near  Richmond.  I  halted,  i  -  onned  my  ranks, 
and  awaited  further  developments  or  orders.      Some  of  the   men  of 
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my  command  in  formed  me  they  saw  a  rebel  creeping  off  in  the  tall 
grass  in  our  front,  and  I  rode  down  some  little  distance,  searching 
for  him,  but,  not  discovering  him,  wheeled  about  and  was  slowly 
returning  to  my  lines,  whereupon  the  follow,  still  unseen  by  me, 
springing  up  from  his  covert,  followed  rue  in  a  crouching  posture, 
and  had  cocked  and  levelled  his  rifle  on  me  at  only  a  few  yards 
distance,  when  an  enlisted  man  of  my  own  company,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  discover  him.  and  had  all  the  while  kept  his  eye 
on  him,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  sprang  between  me  and  the 
enemy,  between  me  and  death,  and  shot  the  cowardly  assassin 
through  the  heart  while  in  the  very  act  of  firing,  and  leaping  in  the 
air,  with  one  shrill  cry,  he  fell  to  the  earth  dead  !  The  suddenness  of 
this  intrepid  act  disconcerted  the  rebel  aim,  and  the  bullet  intended 
for  me,  glancing  tin1  gallant  corporal,  buried  itself  in  his  horse  which, 
mortally  wounded,  soon  fell  dead  under  his  rider.  I  am  aware  that 
such  acts  of  heroic  sell  devotion  were  not  unknown  during  the  war. 
There  were  others,  too.  who,  forgetful  of  self,  of  life,  of  all,  offered 
their  own  persons  as  a  shield  for  the  protection  of  their  friends. 
But  these  instances  were  rare,  even  in  a  war  which  developed  so 
much  that  was  grand  and  magnanimous,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
recorded  and  treasured  up  in  history.  The  bravery  of  this  man  was 
displayed  on  many  a  hard  fought  field,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
official  commendation  of  his  superiors,  and  by  successive  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  commissioned  officer.  His  gallantry  was  equalled 
only  by  his  unassuming  modesty,  deference  to  which  has  so  long 
kept  me  silent  concerning  tin1  exploit  I  have  just  narrated,  but  in 
his  absence  from  the  State,  I  could  not  help  relating  this  little  episo  le, 
as  a  part,  a  fragment,  of  the  yet  unwritten  history  of  our  noble 
regiment. 

I  would  fain  recall  others  of  my  gallant  men  and  tell  you  of  their 
patient  endurance  and  heroic  deeds.  I  would  speak  of  Scrg't  Swett, 
impetuous  and  fleiy ;  Johnson,  brave  as  a.  lion;  Brj'ant,  cool  and 
steadfast,  three  model  non-commissioned  officers,  all  martyrs  at 
Middleburg;  Herbert,  true  and  manly  :  Walker,  noble  and  generous  : 
Brood,  sturdy  and  unflinching ;  Hamilton,  chivalrous  and  fearless: 
"  Little  Fogg,"  who  led  the  advance  guard  when  we  fell  back  from 
Richmond  that  fatal  night  of  Dahlgren's  attack;  the  two  Langs, 
one  each  of  two  pairs  of  gallant  brothers,  and  who  died  on  that 
bloody  27th  of  October;  McDonald,  who  Ml  a!  my  feet  in  the 
furious  onset  at  Ground  Squirrel  Church,  and  whose  ^xIwj:  look,  as 
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the  crimson  life-blood  poured  from  his  side,  has  haunted  me  ever 
since  ;  Staples  who  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  on  that  terrible 
October  day  ;  Butterfield,  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty  ;  and  mam",  many  more  whom  I  cannot  even  enumerate 
here  to-night. 

Comrades,  let  me  add  one  word  further  in  conclusion.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  me  to  claim  that  Co.  *  K '  had  any  braver  men  than 
other  companies  in  the  1st  Maine.  I  would  not  seek  to  detract  one 
iota  from  the  fair  fame  of  any  other  troop  in  the  regiment.  There's 
not  one  of  them,  whose  deeds,  whose  daring,  whose  exploits  would 
not  till  a  volume.  What  a  magnificent  body  of  men  was  Co.  '  II ', 
which  my  friend  Major  Hall  received  as  a  proud  legacy  from  sturdy 
old  Capt.  Summat,  and  himself  commanded  so  ably  and  so  gallantly 
for  nearly  three  years.  Can  I  ever  forget  Co.  '  L,'  so  thoroughly 
prepared  for  service  by  Major  Taylor,  and  whose  splendid  morale 
and  efficiency  I  fully  recognized,  when,  at  my  request,  Gen'l  Cilley 
sent  thorn  to  reinforce  my  battalion  when  hard  pressed  at  Hatcher's 
Run?  Grand,  brave  old  kF\  too,  whose  splendid  charge,  under 
the  lamented  Harris,  down  the  pike  on  the  Dahlgren  raid,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  living  light !  What  more  can  I  say  for 
'B'and  WE'  and  ;M\  than  that,  with  '  K'  Co.,  they  made  up  the 
magnificent  "First  Battalion"  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command 
during  the  last  fourteen  months  of  the  war — a  battalion,  than  which 
no  officer  could  ever  ask  a  better,  more  gallant  and  faithful  corps? 
Then  there  is  WA\  with  Thaxter  and  Freeze  to  speak  for  it.  ami  T).' 
Which  gave  us  Smith,  the  beloved,  and  has  Howe  to  herald  its 
praises,  and  if  *  C '  and  *  I'  don't  find  champions  to  uphold  their 
claims  against  all  comers,  it  must  be  because  Libbey  and  Brooks 
and  Nason  and  Chadbourne  and  Andrews  and  Curtis  arc  all  dead, 
or  they  and  their  comrades  have  sadly  degenerated  since  the  shining 
days  of  active  service. 

/  am  Only  speaking  to-night  for  my  own  company  and  it  is  partly 
in  the  hope  that  .such  papers  as  this  and  Comrade  Tobies'*  of  fcG  ' 
CO.  at  Lewiston,  may  art  as  an  incentive  to  other  comrades,  and 
bring  out  sketches  of  their  companies,  in  like  manner,  with  some  of 

I    the  yet   unwritten   history   of   the   regiment,    that   I    have   tried   to 

j     rehearse   a    few  of  the   gallant  deeds  of  the   nobte   men  of  my  old 

i    command. 

It  is  a  work   in  which  we  should  all  be  interested,   this  making  up 

!    of  vour  record,  comrades.      No  body  of  men  ever  had  a  more  brilliant 
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history  ;  no  commonwealth  ever  entrusted  her  colors  and  her  fame 
to  nobler,  more  faithful  defenders.  On  the  weary  march,  in  the 
cheerless  bivouac,  amid  the  storm  and  raging  tumult  of  battle,  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  disaster  and  retreat,  the  excitement  and 
exhilaration  and  splendid  Hush  of  victory,  you  bore  yourselves 
always  a*  true  men,  worthy  sons  of  the  dear  old  Mother  State, 
whose  fair  brow  your  prowess  wreathed  with  unfading;  laurel.  We 
are  growing  fewer  and  fewer  with  every  passing  year.  One  after 
another  of  us  will  fall  out  of  the  column  at  the  sound  of  the  mystic 
bugle  call,  which  summons  us  to  rejoin  our  rapidly  re-forming  ranks 
on  the  eternal  camping  grounds.  The  events  we  delight  to  rehearse 
are  growing  dimmer  every  year  in  our  failing  memories,  and  we 
should,  every  one  of  us.  do  our  part  towards  preparing  for  preser- 
vation the  unwritten  history  of  the  dear  old  First  Maine,  without 
delay,  and  with  earnest,  energetic  painstaking,  so  that,  by  and  by, 
the  Historian  of  the  society  shall  be  enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
proudest,  grandest  old  regiment  that  the  best  and  dearest  of  States 
sent  forth  do  battle  for  a  higher  and  nobler  cause. 
President  Smith  said  : 

Do  any  of  you  wonder  at  my  modesty  now?  There  were  only 
three  men  in  Company  K  from  Portland.  One  of  them  fell  at  Gettys- 
burg. I  was  the  second  one  ;  and  the  third  one  was  known  all  through 
the  Regiment  as  Company  K's  fool.  I  wonder  that  the  Major  didn'i 
tell  you  about  him.  Sometimes  when  we  laid  in  camp  a  long  time 
— sometimes  we  staid  in  one  place  as  much  as  two  days  and  a  halt  — 
and  we  would  get  all  tired  out  with  the  monotony  of  the  thing,  we 
would  hunt  around  among  the  youngsters  of  the  Company  to  see 
who  had  any  jingle  to  them,  and  get  them  up  to  repeat  the  Mother 
Goose  Melodies  that  they  learned  before  we  went  away  from  home. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  introduce  one  ot  that  kind  here  to-night.  Den- 
nett will  please  come  forward  and  entertain  the  people  a  few 
moments. 

Comradk  Mkxandkk  Dennett   favored   the  audience  with  two  or 
three   most   amusing    character    sketches,    which    elicited    roars    of 
laughter  and  applause. 
PiiKsiDEST  Smith  said  : 

You  have  heard  me  regret  that  the  war  occurred  just  at  the  time 
it  did.  1  shouldn't  have  wanted  it  to  come  any  earlier,  because  I 
couldn't  have  taken  a  hand  in  it:  but  if  it  had  occurred  a  little  later 
I  think  perhaps  1  might  have  obtained  what  the  young  men  oi  my 
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age  at  that  time  usually  do  obtain,  and  that  is  a  piece  of  common 
school  education.  It  took  many  of  us  in  the  wrong  time;  just  the 
time  when  we  ought  to  have  been  learning  something.  When  we 
came  home  we  were  not  tit  to  learn  anything  hut  a  trade,  go  to  work 
some  way  to  earn  a  living,  because  the  people  that  staid  at  home 
had  the  advantage  of  us.  and  we  had  to  work  hard  to  get  a  Living. 
We  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college,  except  as  we  went  to-day,  in 
one  gate  and  out  the  other,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  have 
regretted  it  to  this  day.  But  we  wouldn't  swap  the  record  of  our 
old  regiment  for  that.  In  order  that  the  rest  of  you  may  get  an 
idea,  expressed  in  better  shape  than  I  can  express  it,  of  what  we  lost 
in  the  way  of  education,  I  will  call  on  Prof.  Campbell  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

Peofessok  Campbell  said  : 

Comrades :  I  think  the  most  disagreeable  event  in  the  course  of 
the  war  to  me  was  to  hear,  unexpectedly,  the  long  roll  of  alarm 'just 
after  I  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but.  I  think  it  would  compare  favorably  in 
disagreeableness  with  the  misfortune  of  being  suddenly  called  upon, 
not  as  a  good  soldier  to  obey  orders  in  the  field,  but  to  entertain 
such  a  company  as  this  with  the  tongue.  At  the  same  time  I  should 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  my  own  convictions  if  I  should  hesitate  to 
say  a  word  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  expressive  of  that  which  fills 
my  heart.  But  I  would  very  much  rather  have  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  in  listening  to  these  details  of  the  war  from  others 
than  to  have  attempted  anything  in  person. 

When  I  look  at  these  veterans  of  twenty  years  ago,  as  1  have 
looked  at  them  over  and  over  again  this  evening.  I  ask  myself,  are 
the  young  men,  one  hundred  in  number,  who  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  chose  me  their  leader  to  go  forth  to  battle  for  our  country — are 
thev  also,  like  these,  grown  gray  and  worn  and  manly?  Ah  !  Dear 
friends  in  arms,  it  is  too  true. 

Although  T  hail  from  another  State,  and  marched  with  a  different 
branch  of  the  service.  I  have  listened  with  not  a  tittle  of  jealousy 
this  evening  to  the  encomiums  that  have  been  pronounced  upon  you. 
For  as  I  walk  from  day  to  day  about  in  the  different  sections  <>f  this 
country  I  am  constantly  saying  to  myself,  the  men  and  the  women 
who  took  no  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  war  but  are  now  enjoying 
its  fruits  cannot  appreciate  the  sacrifices  that  were  borne  by  those 
who  went  forth  for  the  defense  of  our  country.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  sacrifices  and  the  struggles  should  be  appreciated.     The  soldiers 
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who  went  forth  to  those  fields,  who  suffered  from  wounds  and  from 
sickness,  who  suffered  in  the  prisons  by  night  and  by  day — their  story 
can  never  be  told.  And  I  feel  like  the  reverend  pastor,  described 
by  the  Irish  poet  who  says : 

'•The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won/'' 

I  can  appreciate  that  sentiment  as  I  never  appreciated  it  before 
as  I  hear  these  tales  of  soldiers  whose  names  are  new  to  me,  but  whose 
struggles  and  whose  fields,  many  of  them,  are  not ;  for  my  men  helped 
to  dye  many  and  many  of  those  same  blood-red  fields,  of  which  your 
General  has  spoken  so  eloquently. 

And  in  speaking  of  one  whom  3-011  all  admire  so  much  and  so 
justly  as  your  citizen,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Maine,  let  me  say  that  my  first  day  in  this  beauti- 
ful town  of  Brunswick  brought  to  me  a  strangely  suggestive  truth. 
As  I  conversed  with  General  and  ex-Governor  Chamberlain,  I  found 
that  by  some  peculiar  providence  we  two  had  been  nursed  in  the  same 
hospital,  under  the  same  surgeon,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  had 
occupied  the  same  cot.  Didn't  that  reveal  a  bond  of  union  in  our 
hearts  that  nothing  else  could  equal?  For  what  is  there  like  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  of  war,  where  it  is  allowed  to  take  but  one 
mouthful  from  the  canteen  that  serves  a  company?  What  men  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  more  closely  bound  together. 

Yea,  fellow  citizens,  who  may  be  looking  upon  these  old  soldiers, 
so  proudly  honored  in  the  State  of  Maine,  you  cannot  too  highly 
commend  and  appreciate  the  service  they  have  rendered.  Ami 
coming,  as  I  do,  from  the  Peninsular  State,  if  I  should  essay  one 
sentiment  it  would  be  this  :  The  Peninsular  State,  greeting  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  would  take  a  bough  from  the  pine,  typical  of  her  noble 
men,  and  weaving  a  wreath  with  the  fir  of  the  Peninsular  State. 
would  place  it  upon  your  brows.      [Applause.] 

President  Smith  said  : 

Comrade  Drinkwater  wishes  to  say  a  few  words  for  the  kk  I).  C>.  ' 
and  more  especially  in  reference  to  Lieut.  Mount  fort.  I  don't 
acknowledge  any  kk  D.  C."     You  are  all  First  Maine  Cavalry  to  mo. 
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Co3iR\i)E  Drinkwater  said  : 

Comrades  and  Ladies :  Unexpectedly  to  me  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak,  and  the  little  I  have  to  say  will  be  in  regard  to  the 
regiment  known  as  the  First  D.  C.  Cavalry,  that  was  incorporated 
into  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1864. 
And  I  will  say  right  here  that  every  member  of  the  First  D.  C. 
Cavalry  feels  honored  that  his  regiment  was  united  with  the  glorious 
First  Maine.  This  First  D.  C.  Cavalry  was  raised  in  Maine.  We 
were  mounted  in  the  spring  of  1864,  most  of  us  only  two  or  three 
days  prior  to  the  great  Wilson's  raid,  and  we  were  sent  out  in  his 
division,  in  Cox's  brigade,  to  cut  the  South  Side  railroad.  If  ever 
a  green  regiment  went  into  a  hard  trial  it  was  on  that  raid.  The 
regiment  was  in  continuous  service  from  that  time  till  after  the 
capture  of  the  Weldon  railroad,  when  they  were  sent  to  guard  a 
large  amount  of  cattle  for  General  Grant's  army  ;  and  it  was  there 
that  we  were  almost  annihilated  by  Hampton's  Cavalry.  They  came 
up  on  the  left  of  our  great  army  and  destroyed  almost  our  regiment. 

In  that  regiment  was  an  officer  raised  in  this  town,  enlisted  from 
this  town,  and  he  was  an  honor  to  this  town.  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  of  him  that  happened  at  Reams'  Station,  that  succeeded 
the  capture  of  the  Weldon  railroad,  where  we  were  in  continuous 
action  for  many  days.  We  were  out  of  ammunition,  and  a  large 
number  of  us  boys  were  detailed  to  go  down  to  City  Point  and  bring 
ammunition  to  the  ground  for  our  regiment,  which  was  armed  with 
the  sixteen-shooting  Henry  rifle.  We  had  just  returned  at  break  of 
da}',  and  the  fires  were  just  started  to  heat  a  cup  of  coffee,  when 
there  was  a  gun,  and  another,  and  our  pickets  came  rushing  in.  and 
the  rebs  were  coming  upon  us  before  we  had  time  to  gather  up  our 
arms  or  even  mount  our  horses.  Capt.  Frecse,  Lieut.  Mount  fort 
and  myself  ran  down  across  the  field,  and  there  was  a  rebel  cavalry- 
man with  a  seven-shooting  rifle  very  near  us.  He  would  drop  on 
his  knee  and  fire,  and  up  and  run,  and  drop  and  tire  again.  We 
three  were  close  together.  Capt.  Freese  was  a  little  mite  excited, 
as  I  know  I  was  myself,  and  he  said,  "  Lieut.  Mountlbrt,  shoot  that 
damned  scoundrel."  He  had  a  revolver  in  his  own  band  at  the 
time,  but  hadn't  thought  to  use  it.  But  Lieut.  Mount  fort,  as  brave 
a  soldier  as  ever  went  forth  to  battle,  dropped  on  his  knee,  brought 
his  revolver  across  his  arm,  and  that  reb  didn't  trouble  us  any  more. 

He  always  declared  that  he  would  never  be  taken  prisoner.  On 
the  night  of  September  17th,   if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  when 
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the  regiment  was  surrounded  while  they  were  asleep,  and  had  hardly 
time  to  get  out  of  their  tents  before  the  rebs  were  upon  them.  Lieut. 
Mountfort  rushed  out  and  attempted  to  rally  the  men  ;  but  they  were 
immediately  surrounded,  and  a  rebel  officer  rode  up  and  demanded 
his  surrender.  Mountfort,  with  nothing  but  his  saber  to  defend 
himself  with,  surrounded  by  his  men,  declared  he  would  surrender 
never,  and  he  died,  shot  through  the  heart,  on  that  early  morning  in 
September. 

He  was  loved  by  his  company  ;  he  was  loved  for  his  manhood,  and 
for  his  soldierly  qualities.  I  have  since  met  the  otllcer  who  was  in 
command  that  morning,  and  I  reminded  him  of  the  incident,  and  he 
remembered  it,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  brave  officer  and  said  it  was 
a  cruel  shame  for  him  to  die.     But  such  was  war. 

At  that  time  orders  had  already  been  issued  for  the  incorporation 
of  our  regiment  into  the  First  Maine,  and  that  is  why  I  particularly 
wanted  to  speak  of  the  First  D.  C,  because  Lieut.  Mountfort  did 
not  live  to  serve  with  the  First  Maine.  He  would  have  been  one 
that  every  officer  and  every  soldier  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
associated  with.  I  think  every  soldier  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cavalry  feels  as  much  honored  in  being  recognized  as  a  member  of 
the  First  Maine  Cavalry  as  the  soldiers  who  went  from  Augusta  in 
1862  witli  the  original  First  Maine.  I  will  not  detain  you  at  this 
late  hour.  I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  till  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  only  wished  to  contribute  a  word  to  the  memory  of  that  man  whose 
name  should  be  known  to  every  child  in  this  town,  and  honored  as  a 
patriotic  and  brave  soldier. 


The    Business    Meeting 

Was  held  at  2.30  P.  M.  on  the  grounds  of  Bowdoin  College  ; 
President  Smith  in  the  chair. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  comrades  Loring,  Palmer  and  Brad- 
bury, was  appointed  to  name  three  towns  from  which  to  select  the 
place  of  reunion  for  the  next  year.  The  places  named  were  Belfast, 
Bath  and  Auburn,  and  the  latter  place  was  selected  by  acclamation. 

Voted,  That  the  dale  of  the  next  reunion  be  left  witli  the  local 
committee  to  determine. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President — Henry  Little  of  Auburn. 
Vice  President — Lieut.  Henry  A.  Willis  of  Thomaston. 
Recording  Secretary — Lieut.  Edward  Jordan  of  Bangor. 
Corresponding  Secretary — George  L.  Duston  of  Auburn. 
Treasurer— Gen.  J.  P.  Cilley  of  Rockland. 

J.  P.  CILLEY,  in  account  with  First  Maine  Cavalry 

Association. 

Brunswick  Reunion,  1882. 


Dr. 

To  Balance  from  Dover  Reunion, 
annual  dues  coll'ct'd  at  Bruns- 
wick   

badges  and  pamphlets  sold... 
contributions  in  cash  by  citi-j 

zen3 

sale  of  gallery  tickets ' 

balance  


Cr. 

$74  74    By  E.  T.Getchell's  bill,  expens's,    $144  90 

,       7a  00 

IS  68 


183  00 
27   20l 


19  00 
45  69 


$363  68  I 


bill  for  decoration: 
"     '*  use  of  crockery 

express    on    pamphlets,     Au- 
gusta to  Brunswick 

freight  and  truck'g  on  pamph 
lets  to  Rockland 

Reporter's  bill 

Sprague  &  Son's    bill,    Dover 
proceedings,  82  pages  at  1.25 


1   40 


1   20 
20  00 


102  50 


I  $163  68 


6^6 
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